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This Month's Journal 


This month's Journat is but a quarter of its normal size, but we 
shall be disappointed if readers complain of short weight. For it is 
accompanied by a Speciar Numer which will, we hope, more than 
redress the adverse balance. The Journat proper contains one page 
(p. 271) addressed “ to every member of Toc H ” at home, which we 
hope every member will read. Besides “Multum in Parvo,’ notices of 
the Elder Brethren and the Family Chronicle, it contains, for the first 
time, a list of the newly-elected Central Council (p. 277) and the usual 
‘short’ list of Headquarters, Houses and Areas, which is published in 
July and January (the list of units, etc., appears in April and November). 
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WONDERFUL LAMP 


OSRAM Coiled Coil Lamps give 
you up to 20% more light with- 
out using any more electricity. 


MADE IN ENGLAND A L G.C. PRODUCT 


THE FIRST LAP 
To Every Member of Toc H at Home 


VERY member of Toc H is aware of the decision of the Central Council at its 
special mecting in January that every cffort must be made to increase largely the 
income of Toc H during the current financial year (ending October 31 next) both by 
direct giving from the members and by winning the support of new friends as Builders. 
“The Task,” said the Council “ is immediate, urgent, and demanding the assistance, 
small or great, of every member.” 


Over half the year has gone by. At its June meeting the Central Executive had 
before it the accounts for that period. Thcy showed a deficit of £3,220, only £278 
better than last year. In view of this the Executive decided that the time had come 
when economies must begin and decided not to fill six vacancies on the staff which 
are occurring in the course of the year. 


The accounts for seven months make the position look even worse, the deficit being 
£164 greater than last year for the same period. This is mainly due to the fact that 
a large donation was made in May last year. 


Building up a wide volume of small support within and without the movement is 
atask that is hopeless unless the cffort is widespread. There is fortunately abundant 
evidence that these months have not been wasted and that in many Areas a real work 
of education has becn accomplished. Altogether £545 in new Builders has so far 
resulted, and in addition £688 in new donations, against which must be set the losses 
in donations large and small made last year and not so far repeated. Branch and 
Group contributions for the same period show a rise of £429 to £2,605. 


Taking Builders and Branch and Group contributions, the two items on which 
effort is being concentrated, the position can be put quite simply in terms of the 
number of units in this country. It means that we have achieved 11/- per unit in 
new Builders, and 8/6 in new contributions from units themselves. New income of 
£5,000 which was the Council's objective means in the same terms £5. In the first 
seven months, therefore, we have found 19/6 new income, or rather less than one- 
fifth of our total task. It must of course be remembered that to achieve our purpose 
this rise must be a real risc, that is it must be additional to last year's £6,425 from 
Branches and Groups (say £6 ros. od. for each unit) and £6,013 from Builders (say 


£6). 


Here, then, is the position. The period of preparation during which results were 
likely to be small is over. It is now a soldiers’ battle. The start already made is the 
work of some. It shows what can be done if in these few crucial months every 
member will now do his part. 


H. A. S. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 


*X Dr. C. J. MacnarH (Sheffield) has been 
appointed a Vice-President of the Association. 
% On August 19/22, Friday night to Mon- 
day morning, if sufficient applications are 
reccived, there will be a special weck-end 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE OLD HOUSE FOR MARRIED 
COUPLES, one or other or both being members 
of Toc H or L.W.H. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Pilgrimage Secretary at 
Headquarters. 

% Tue WorLp Crain or Liour will be 
observed on December 11 and 12. The 
Vigil during the 24 hours will be kept 
this year in Toronto. Branches and Groups 
in the Western Hemisphere (f.e. in 
Canada, West Indies and South America) 
which wish to take their part, should take 
‘Light’ at g p.m. by their local time on 
Sunday, December 11. All others (ie. in 
New Zealand, Australia, Far East, India, 
Africa, Europe, etc.) wishing to join in the 
World Chain should do so at 9 p.m. by their 
local time on Monday, December 12. 

$% The late Miss CanoriNE F. J. ARMSTRONG 
(of Blackheath) has bequeathed the sum of 
£150 to Tubby for the Endowment Fund. 
Toc H has also recently received the sum of 
{100 under the will of her sister, Miss Isanet. 
J. ARMSTRONG. 


THE ELDER 


Batpry.—In May, Aserr REGINALD 
Barpny, a member of Tower Hill Branch. 
Elected 16.3.32. 

Bnoww.— On. May 20, Rosrzmr (‘Bos’) 
CLARENCE l'RowN, aged 43, a member of 
Paddington Branch. Elected 5.6.34. 

DrMaiINE.—On June 11, Jonn DeEMAINE, a 
probationer of Wetherby Group. 

Errznav.—On June 8, Hanorp ELLERBY, a 
member of Boston Branch. Elected 28.2.33. 

Grace.—On Whit Monday, June 6, while 
batting in a cricket match, Major Cuanrzs B. 
Grace (a son of Dr. W. G. Grace), Chairman 
of Hawkhurst Branch. Elected 9.2.31. 

LaNcpoN.—On Aprit 22, JoHN EDGAR 
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8 The office at 53, Coleman Street, E.C.2; 
which for some months has been kindly 
placed at the disposal of Toc H by Messrs- 
Dawnay Day & Co., will be closed on July 7; 
and for the time being communications fot 
THE City or Lonpon Bursar and Builders’ 
Council should be addressed to Headquarters- 


Y The address of the Headquarters of the 
Toc H Leacurt or Women HELPERS is now = 
Crutched Friars House, London, E.C.3 
(Tel.: Royal 5586). 

"5 Our best wishes to Mayne ErsoN, whose 
marriage to Miss Marcarer Howard takes 
place on July g. 

YE Congratulations to Sheringham Group 
(Eastern Area) on its promotion to Branch 
status. 

“ New Groups have been recognised at 
Barkingside (Eastern London Area), Walton 
ec» Hersham and Funtington €» Stoke 
(Surrey & Sussex Area), Cherry Hinton 
Eastern Area), Bury, Hunts. (East Midlands 
Area), Bonsall (Notts. & Derby Area), Blaken- 
hall and Stoke, Coventry (We& Midlands 
Area), Shelton ¢» Oxon (Border Counties 
Division), Llangollen and Queensferry (North 
Wales Division) and Aysgarth (Wes York- 
shire Arca). 


BRETHREN. 


Lancpon, aged 64, Rector of Wexham and 
Padre of Slough Branch, Toc H and L.W.H. 
Elected September, 1932. 

Lias.—On June 7, at Abington, Cambridge- 
shire, E. T. M. Lias, a member of Toc H in 
Penang, Straits Settlements. Elected 29.6.28. 

Mitter.—On May 20, Tuomas W. P. 
MILLER, aged 36, a member of Morecambe 
and Heysham. Elected 31.3.36. 

Wnurrr.—On May 4, Georce CHARLES 
Whurrz, a pioneer of Toc H Western Aus- 
tralia and member of Fremantle Branch. 

Winpiey.—On June 2, F. W. Winotey, 
late Rector of Garsington, Oxford, an original 
member of Salisbury Branch. Elected 1.5.25. 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE. 
From the South W estern Area. 


a 


" There is a tide in the affairs of men... 


OC H in the South Western Arca has 

reached a very promising stage. Thanks 
to the work of Major Jourdain 10 years ago, 
and since then to the foundations laid by 
Norman Knock and Frank Urwin and morc 
recently to the wisdom and energies of 
Kenneth Bloxham and Joe Fox, there arc 
now 60 good Units in the Arca—and from 
them, in this age of removing, men go out 
constantly to new centres; in morc than a 
score of other places there are now nuclei of 
three or four Toc H men, from whom Units 
may well begin in the next year or two. 
Among such places are Honiton, Ottery, 
Liskeard, Ilfracombe, Bodmin, Dartmouth 
and Bude. Cornwall is arranging a County 
Festival on October 8 at St. Austell, one 
result of which may be a new Unit there. 

It may be of interest to describe how new 
Units have begun in the past year. 

First, a place on the North Somerset Coast. 
A schoolmaster and a padre, both members, 
arrived. Area Stal were summoned for a 
first meeting. They discovered to their joy, 
though it meant changing from first gear 
into second for the talk, that for some time 
a number of men had been attending the 
nearest Unit, and had thoroughly grasped the 
first principles. A 20-ycars derclict building 
was acquired (had it been a bake-house?) 
and cleared (was it 2 tons of junk and 20 
tons of stone?). And now the Group is grow- 
ing rapidly. That early preparation, where 
it is possible, is very worth-while. And that 
is Porlock. 

Then a Unit attached to a camp in Dorset. 
It began with a man who was kcen enough 
to cycle 17 miles in all weathers to a local 
Branch. Last autumn he got together a 
batch of men, service and civilian, and they 
began to learn Toc H. Area Stafl went over, 
and found over 20 men gathered in an old 
railway coach (since christened “ Compiégne 
Carriage"—our only fear is of a legend 
arising that within those walls the Armistice 


was signed!). There we found a Major in 
the chair, the Secretary a private, and among 
the other acting officers the camp school- 
master and a subaltern. They wisely dupli- 
cate all offices (service chairman, civilian 
vice-chairman, and so on) so that whatever 
moves there may be, Toc H will go on. In 
March “ Grceno ” bestowed their Rushlight. 
And that is Bovington. 

Next, two Groups that seem to bracket 
themselves together. In both cases Devon 
country towns of 4,000-5,000. In both cases 
it had often been said there was no room for 
Toc H there, and in both cases this was 
proved mistaken by the arrival of a “ Key- 
man," whose motto might be, in both cases, 
“This one thing I do." And in cach case 
they discovered one or two other Toc H men 
nearby. In one case the first meeting had to 
be in the Council Chamber, round a great 
horse-shoe table. Despite that, Toc H got 
away! In the other case the Area Padre was 
asked to preach on Toc H on Armistice . 
Sunday—a glorious opportunity. Only twelve 
men came to the first meeting, but they were 
the right twelve, and they have gained other 
twelves, and both towns now have an excel- 


lent Group. They are Crediton and 
Okehampton. 
Then a seaside place in S. Devon. Here 


they have added another point to the Com- 
pass—" to grow patiently.” Seven men 
joined a Branch five miles away, and learnt 
Toc H very thoroughly there—and attended 
most faithfully. Then in February, 1937, they 
began to meet in their own place, first 
monthly, and later, fortnightly. Here, when 
Arca Staff visited them in March, 1938, third 
gear had to be engaged, for it was evident 
that not only the “ seven bishops,” but all the 
twenty present, had used their long and carc- 
ful preparation well. There was excellent 
organisation, a pleasant studio for a meeting 
place, and like the absent-minded bishop con- 
firming a very bald man, we could only 
“declare this stone well and truly laid! " 
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They are now happily proceeding to Group 
Status. The name is Salcombe. 

And now growth of quite another kind. 
A small seaport in North Devon, where 
Toc H once tried and failed. There was no 
member in the place, but Toc H was asked to 
help run a Seamen's Hostel there. The need 
of a Unit on the spot was obvious. A dozen 
men were invited to a meeting in the Hostel. 
'The Pilot of a nearby Unit offered to bring a 
few men over every week and train the new 
Group. That was in January. One of the 
residents offered his support, and the usc of 
what was once a barn and is now the finc hall 
of his house. There have been excellent 
weekly meetings ever since. This is an in- 
stance of the call to Service producing a 
Fellowship, and how a unit can somctimes 
be built without members already on the spot. 
And that is Fremington. 

And now to We$t Cornwall, near the 
Lizard. An ancient town of 3,700. The 
Banks, like the Methodist Church, move 
their men fairly frequently. One of them 
moved to this town a man who had already 
helped to found four units in this Area. The 
first mecting was of the larger type—1i20 
present—with the Mayor in the chair. From 
this 3o men cmerged, and in four months 
have found an excellent room, furnished it, 
kept up their numbers, built up a programme 
and a job-list, and Toc H is rapidly becoming 
well-known. There is no “ cause or just im- 
pediment " why they should not have Group 
status, but they have elected to wait until the 


Autumn, and see how they weather the sum- 
mer season. They are running a Toc H tent, 
with literature and cantcen, at the Royal 
Cornwall Show. And that is Helston. 

Finally, a famous old town in Eas Corn- 
wall, on A30, another of those towns of 
about 4,000 people in which the South-West 
is so rich. Here again the cry went up, " No 
room for Toc H "—and here again one of the 
Banks unwittingly sent us our man—from 
Penzance this time. He discovered two other 
members and made some contacts from 
which came an invitation for the Arca Padre 
to speak on Toc H on a Sunday, in the Parish 
Church, to the Brotherhood, and at one of 
the other churches. The Y.M.C.A. lent us 
a room for our first meeting in May—in 
theory, not the best time of year—and yet, 
men need fellowship even in the Summer— 
and it has come off quite happily. Fifty men 
from six neighbouring Units came—again, in 
theory, too many—but it was a very jolly 
mecting, and it fired the local men with en- 
thusiasm to go forward. We hear they are 
meeting regularly—cven though numbers 
may not grow much during the summer, 
they will be learning Toc H, ready for 
progress in thc autumn. The name is 
Launceston. 

So, “in divers ways," Toc H finds its way 
into places large and small. We have one 
excellent Group in a village of only 800 souls. 
We believe there is scope for Toc H in every 
parish in our land. H AAR 


From London : The Athletic Sports Meeting. 


These few facts are for the benefit of the 
poor-hearted who were frightened away by 
the wet morning; the high-hearted enjoyed 
the sunshine at Barnet on May 28 and entered 
into the spirit of fun that made this meeting 
a memorable one. 

Apart from the very gratifying entry for 
the sports, reaching as it did the record figure 
of 260 Toc H and L.W.H. Members, an inno- 
vation was made this year by the introduction 
of the “ fun of the fair." The revolving horse 
was no respecter of persons, but if one hit 
the sawdust hard one could always come back 
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to reality by entering for the smells com- 
petition. 

The Balloon race, Socaball, coconut shies, 
treasure hunt, etc., all added to the gaiety of 
a warm and brilliant afternoon, in fact the 
wider interests proved so friendlv and so 
spontaneous that a meeting on even morc 
ambitious lines is being planned for next year. 

Onc of the highlights of the afternoon was 
Tubby’s desperate finish in the veterans’ race. 

Mark II, with their winning ways, annexed 
the Fleming Trophy from the holders, 
Mark I. 


Mention must be made of the excellent way 
in which Barnet A.C. handled the middle of 
the field and kept the programme dead on 


time. 


It is hoped that next year other Branches and 
Groups will join hands with Barnet, Grange 
Park, Muswell Hill, New Barnet, White Hart 
Lane and Underhill in running side shows. 


From Notts and Derby Area 


An Area of contrasts. Such a sentence 
seems to sum up the impressions that a visitor 
receives when he visits the counties of Not- 
tinghamshire and Derbyshire. Within these 
county boundaries is to be found a mixture 
of agricultural and industrial, of rural and 
urban, of old and new. There are valleys and 
hills, beautiful and unspoiled. There are also 
factories, monstrous rows of houses, pit-shafts 
and huge slag heaps that disfigure the 
countryside. In some placcs the old rural life 
still struggles against the modern industrial 
life which has become superimposed upon it. 
In another sense, too, it is an Area of con- 
trasts. One has passed from a sunlit vallcy, 
where cattle and sheep are grazing and where 
village life goes on as it presumably has gone 
on for hundreds of years, to another valley 
quite near where the dreary-looking houses 
have the blinds drawn and the village mourns 
the victims of a collicry disaster. But the 
Spirit of God works everywhere, and man 
still responds to His voice. We have many 
such in Toc H and they are its life-blood. 

During the year under review the wider 
interests of this our family have been served 
by means of several Area gatherings. A 
“Leprosy week-end " was held at the Derby 
Mark and much interest in this subject was 
shown by those present. Onc outcome of it 
is the B.E.L.R.A. Exhibition which is to 
be held at Greyfriars Hall, Nottingham, from 
September 19 to 23. Some of those interested 
have since given talks on “‘ Leprosy” and 
used sets of slides; not mercly to their own 
units but also to outside organisations, 
churches, etc. From the High Peak District 
Clem Wills has gone out to West Africa as 
a voluntary worker under the B.E.L.R.A. 
scheme, and with such a stimulus the District 
itself is enthusiastically collecting money for 
B.E.L.R.A. 

A week-end Retreat at Ambergate under 
the guidance of Padre Gerry Harmer served 


as a valuable opportunity for several in the 
Arca to draw aside for a short while from the 
daily round and common task and think 
quietly on the deeper things of life. The fa& 
that a number in the Area have asked for 
another such retreat shows that the one at 
Ambergatc fully achieved its purpose. 

With the idea of hearing Tubby and seeing 
the Guild Church, 350 members and mem- 
bers’ wives, friends and relations, went on a 
visit to London one Sunday, a special train 
being run for the occasion. Tubby spoke in 
the afternoon and arranged a special Even- 
song before the visitors started homeward. 

Guestnights at Long Eaton, Matlock, 
Derby and Alfreton, at cach of which Padre 
Gilbert Williams spoke, were sources of in- 
spiration to many in the Area, and Gilbert 
gavc those present much to ponder over and 
his visit remains a happy memory. In addi- 
tion to these meetings a successful gathering 
for the members of the High Peak district 
was held at Buxton, Bishop Neville Talbot 
being the speaker. 

Training Weck-ends, with the opportunity 
they give of more concentrated thought on 
matters relating to Toc H, were held profit- 
ably in several districts. The Sherwood Dis- 
trict had a week-end under the guidance of 
the District Padre, who based his talks on 
the Archbishop’s “ Recall to Religion." The 
Nottingham District held a week-end at 
Southwell, the subject being ‘‘ Service." The 
Bishop of Southwell showed his interest by 
entertaining the visitors to tea, lending one 
of his private rooms for the meetings and 
attending one of the meetings himself. Ere- 
wash District had their training week-end at 
the Shardlow Institution, this being made 
possible by the kindness of the Master and 
Matron there. The subject of this week-end 
was “ Fellowship." 

It is also good to be able to report that the 
Nottingham District has at last been split, 
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and a new Experimental District formed of 
the units at Hucknall, Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield and Mansfield which is to 
be known as the “ Ashfield District." Great 
are the hopes that arise from such a grouping 
of units, and before long it is expected that 
we shall be hearing of more growth in that 
part of the world. 

New growth in the Arca is steady, and up 
to the time of going to press we have 
Bonsall (which is just about to receive its 
Rushlight), New Mills, and Bingham. 

From Area and Districts we pass to units. 
Our congratulations to Burton-on-Trent, who 
received their Lamp at the York Festival. 
At Hucknall Aerodrome a Station Corre- 
spondent has been appointed and about six 
members belonging to the R.A.F. attend 
meetings of the local group whenever pos- 
sible. 

Boys’ Camps, Cripples’ Outings, Notting- 
ham Goose Fair and many other jobs have 
afforded many opportunities for expressing 
Toc H ideals in service. It is good to hear 
that there are those in the Area who are 
making a careful distinction between a job 
that is of real value from a Toc H, or shall 
we say Christian, point of view and a job that 
is not. Too much time is wasted on purpose- 
less jobs., But in addition to jobs of which 
units and districts are aware, there is much 
silent service going on in Toc H which is 
known only to those concerned and to God. 
No onc can estimate the influence that such 
service wields. Recently the writer heard of 
a Toc H man who learnt of an old woman 
in his town who was living in poverty, in a 
single room, which was in a bad state of dis- 
repair. This member went by himself, 
painted, papered and whitewashed that room 
and made the old lady comfortable. Such a 


work is real service. There must be many 
in Toc H who do not let their right hand 
know what their left hand docth. 

An unusual job came to a unit of this Area 
lat Christmas. A blind law student came 
down from the Varsity for his vacation. His 
father was unable to give the amount of time 
necessary to assist his son with his studies, so 
the local unit came to the rescuc. Taking it 
in turns members went to the blind student's 
home and for several hours a day read his 
text-books to him, while he made notes in 
Braille. So successful was the job that it is 
being repeated during subsequent vacations. 
Incidentally, several members of the unit are 
now able to appreciate legal subtleties regard- 
ing lawbreaking unknown to the ordinary 
layman! 

There has been one Staff change during 
the year. Reg Staton, Area Pilot, has gone 
to Southampton and Padre Paul Webb has 
come to the Area as Area Padre. Reg left 
behind him a good heritage, especially at 
Mark XXI, and we wish him God-speed in 
his new work. 

There has also been a change in the Chair- 
manship of the Arca Executive. Brig.-Gen. 
E. C. Walthall, C.M.G., has resigned. We 
are very grateful to him for all the help he 
has given to the growth of Toc H in the 
Area. He has been succeeded by Denis 
Gilman, of Derby, one who has much 
experience in Toc H. 

As we look towards the future we wonder 
what it has in store for us in this Area. We 
have heard of impending changes which will 
devolve much of the responsibility for Toc H 
on to the membership itself. Such responsi- 
bilities constitute a challenge. What is to be 
our answer to it? F. G. H. 


A note from Portsmouth for Naval members. 


A house, rented by a few Naval members 
at No. 13, Union Street, Portsmouth, was 
started as an experiment in November last as 
a centre where Service members could find 
others on any night of the week. It is 
situated off Queen Street (don’t turn up your 
nose!) within five minutes’ walk of the Dock- 
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yard, R.N. Barracks, and H.M.S. Vernon. 
There is sleeping accommodation for about 
fourteen and meals and beds can be obtained 
at reasonable charges. In addition, we should 
welcome civilian members any time during 
the summer if they would enquire of the 
Warden in advance. C. BROWNJOHN, 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF TOC H, 1938-40, 


The following are the members of the Central Council for the two years of office ending 
in April, 1940. The Councillors shown under “A” have been elected. by the Branches in 
each Area named, those under “ B 7 have been elected by the General Branches (i.e. Group 
and General Members) in the Arca or Areas named, and those under “C ” are the Principal 
Officers and the members of the Central Executive, not otherwise appointed or clected, who 
are Councillors ex-officio. (Royal Charter, Art. IX.) 

A COUNCILLORS ELECTED BY BRANCHES. 

Nortuern Loxnon: S. A. Akhurst,? Dr. L. F. Browne,t Commander V. H. Heenan.” 
Eastern Loxpox : K. Fraser, T* E. P. Paternoster, L. Scarfe. Sournern Loxpox : F. Barton, 
J. F. Odell, F. Willis? W. E. Young. Western Loxpon: T. L. Bartlett, A. N. Meier,” 
H. H. Rew. Kzxr: S. V. Berwick," J. C. Booth,t* E. Spencer Payne, P. H. Prior." 
Surrey & Sussex: E. G. Bramall, H. S. Burnham, M. Mackertich, E. L. J. Terry.” Eastram : 
A. V. Bean, J. M. Donaldson.* A. Fuller,* J. E. Fletcher, L. EF. Williams. East Mitpresps : 
Rev. J. N. Blakiston.* J. Emmerson,” H. Gce,* C. E. Larman, S. Temple,” G. Thoma 
Norts. & Dersy: D. G. Gilman. T. Phillips, F. S. Whittaker." West Minani: 
À. Alcock,* H. Birch, M. H. W. Fletcher, S. L. Pepper, E. S. Tompkins. Bornes Countizs 
Division: A. L. Roberts, J. B. Trent. Norru Wares Division: IL. G. Hughes,” J. Lío;d.* 
Mancuester: (Election results not vet. received.) Nortu Western: J. H. PEoerémzn, 
R. Burns, L. J. B. Forbes. Lakrtawp: J. G. Molyneux," H. H. Tilloteon. Yes 
YorxsuireE: W. H. Archer, F. W. Gadsby,* G. C. Howes, W. E. Woods." East Yozzssizi: 
T. Asquith,* A. Barty.' Nortizrn: W. B. Bradley, A. Broadfoot, W. L. Gibson, 
W. Laidlaw.” SovrurzaN: L. A. Diamond,* J. Goss? G. Latham," A. M. Pomeroy. 
Oxrorp & Tuawzs Vatizv: J. Honey.” SovrH Western: Dr. J. M. Courtney," E. H. Gaud," 
Major W. J. Hart,” W. E. Palmer.” Western: S. N. Dowse, T. Peddie, E. Perrs,” 
S. Roberts" Sour! Warzs: T. P. Holmes-Watkins, J. B. Price-Hughes,* R. Prothero 
A. White. Scottaxp: M. Dinwiddie,” I. W. Macdonald,” A. Mackay, J. L. Orr.* Izzr«s 
W. Hamill.® 
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B.—CotNciILLors ELECTED BY GROUPS. 

NortHern, Eastern. Sovruznx and Westerx Loxpon: G. J. Morley Jacob.* Kes and 
Surrey & Sussex: K. T. Ritson.” Eastern: Rev. N. Knock. East Miptasps and Novis. X 
Dersy: A. E. Brunswick.” Wesr Miptanps, Borper Counties and NostH Wares: 
R. K. Canning. Mancuzsten: (Results not received.) North Western and Larrian: 
P. N. Wilson. Woest Yoazs. and East Yorks: Lord Middleton. NogrHERN: Dr. K. ML. 
MacDonald.” SovruzzN and Oxroanp & THames Vanievy: T. W. Cotton.” Sovru Wzsre2N 
and Western: C. A. Rowley.  SovrH Wares: Sir Geoffrey Byass, Bt.* Soorn wp: 
R. Faweett.* Iazíiwp: J. Hanaghan.* Generar: Captain A. R. Pym.” 

C.—CorvxciLLons Ex-orricio. 


trative Padre),* H. Leigh Groves (V.-P.),” General Sir Charles Harington (Presdt), Sir 
Kenneth Harper? Wm. A. Hurst (Hon. Treasurer) t Major R. O. Jourdain [V.-P.), 
W. J. Lake Lake,* Rev. M. P. G. Leonard, Lt.-General Sir Reginald S. May ((Trustez),* 
Rev. P. W. Morie (V.-P.j. E. O. Moss,?* A. Paterson (V.-P.), Rev. C. G. Pearzin,* The 
Marquess of Salisbury (Tru: 
H. A. Secretan (Hoz. Administrator)? Major H. Shiner (V.-P.), A. W. Stapley,7° 
H. U. Willink. 

t = Member, Central Executive. * = Member, Arca or Divisional Executive. 

The next Annvai Meeting will te held in or near London on April 15/16, 1939. 
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TOCH HEADQUARTERS, HOUSES AND AREAS 


JULY, 


1938 


Headquarters a 


47, FRANCIS STREET, LONDON, S.W.r. 


Telephone: Victoria 0351. 


Telegrams: Talbotouso, Sowess, London. 


Founder Padre: Rev. P. B. Clayton, C.H., M.C. 


Chairman, Central Executive: H. U. Willink, M.C., K.C. 


Hon. Administrator: 


Hon. Treasurer: Win. A. Hurst, O.B.E. 
Joint Hon. Treasurer: D. S. Campbell. 
General Secretary: R. R. Calkin. 

Editorial Secretary: Barclay Baron, O.B.E. 
Administrative Padre: Rev. F. E. Ford. 


. A. Secretan, O.DB.X. 


Registrar: W. J. Musters, I.I.A.C. 

Hon. Asst. to Administrator: A. C. Edgar, M.C. 
Schools Secrelary: G. K. Tattersall. 

Asst. Editorial Secretary: A. G. Churcher. 

Asst. Admin. Padre: Rev. H. Leggate, M.C. 


Secretaries for the Services and for Lone Units Overseas: D. L. Ralph and Major P. A. Slessor. 
Bursar: Sir Edward Samuel, Bt., Toc H Appeal Office, Connaught Hotel, Carlos P1., W.1. (Gro. 2649). 
Hon. Chief Overseas Commissioners: Rev. C. G. Pearson and F. E. Sargood. 

Overseas Office: 42, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. (Royal 3817). 


Marks and other Houses 


Marks Padres: Rev. R. N. Craig (Birmingham); Revs. G. W. S. Harmer and D. A. V. Worth (London). 


Marks Pilot: R. H. Staton (Southampton). Architect: B. Wright. 
MARK : MARK : , 
I —24, Pembridge Gardens, W.2. (Bay. 5400). XIII. —The Brothers’ House, 119, Kennington 


IIl. —123, St. George's Sq., S. W.1. (Vic. 9627). 

III. —Church Cres., S. Hackney, E.9.(Amh.1949). 

IV. —Upper Park Road, Victoria Park, Man- 
chester, 14. (Rusholme 2758). 

V. —The Firs, Bassett, Southampton. 
(Bassett 681071). 

VI. —6, Wake Green Road, Moseley, Birming- 
ham, 13. (South 0565). 

VII. —15, Fitzroy Square, W.1. (Euston 2927). 

VIII.—Christ Church Road, Pitsmoor, Sheffield. 
(205111). 

IX. —31, St. Paul's Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8, 
(357181). 

XI. —44, Princess Road, Leicester. (224011). 

Clarendon House, Clarendon Street, Hull. (2601). 

Shaftesbury Lodge, 20, Poole Road, Bournemouth. 

(Bournemouth 149). 
Pierhead House, Wapping, E.r. (Royal 3611). 


Park Road, S.&.11. (Reliance 1005). 


XIV. —1, Eccles Old Road, Salford, 6. 
(Pendleton 2134). 
XV. —31, The Common, Woolwich, S.E.18. 
(Woolwich 0977). 
XVI. —Redville, High Street, Swindon. (257) 
XVIII.—Grainger Park Road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 4. (330041). 
XIX. —East Street, Leeds, 9. (239871). 
XX. --67, Upper Richmond Road, S.W.15. 
(Putney 3976). 
XXI. —Graeme House, 228, Osmaston Road, 
Derby. (2635). 
XXII. —95, Denmark Hill, S.E.s. (Rod. 4481). 
Gladstone House, 62, Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1. 
(Royal 1070). 
Brotherton House, North Grange Road, Leeds, 6. 
(Headingley 521021). 


Talbot House Club for Seafaring Boys (Warden: J. H. Clark), Brunswick Square, Southampton. (520611). 
* THE OLD Housr ’’--Talbot House, Rue de l'Hopital, Poperinghe, Belgium. 


Mark I (C).—178, Colony Street, Winnipeg. 
» II (C).—614, Huron Street, Toronto, 5. 
» I (I.).—2/2, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 


» I (S.Ain.).—Chacabuco, 723, Buenos Aires. 


Harington House, Gibraltar. 
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Mark I (Aust.).—Edward House, Brunswick Rd., 
Albany, Western Australia. 


» X (S.Af.).—30, Saratoga Avenue, 
Johannesburg 


Talbot House, 39, Mrabat Street, Sliema, Malta. 


The Areas of Toc H 


The Half-ycarly List, showing Districts, BRANCHES AND Groups, fs published with the April 
{Annual Report) and November Journals. 
Communications for DISTRICT, BRANCH AND GROUP SECRETARIES Should be addressed c/o THE 
ÀREA SECRETARY concerned. 
Where omitted in the following pages, the address of the AREA PADRE is the same as that of the, 
Árca Secretary. 
H.A.C. = Hon. Area Commissioner. A.S. = Area Secretary. 
H.A.S. = Hon. Arca Secretary. A.P. = Area Padre. 


Areas in the British Isles 


NORTHERN LONDON Ania: A.S.: G. R. R. Martin, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1. A.P.: Rev. J. E. E. 
Tunstall, 20, Leicester Road, New Barnet, Herts. 

EASTERN LONDON AREA: A.S.: J. H. M. Shaw, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1. A.P. attd.: Rev. J. R. Palmer. 

SOUTHERN LONDON ARFA: A.S.: C. G. Freeston, 47, Francis Street, S. W.x. A.P.: Rev. K. C. Oliver. 

WESTERN LONDON AREA: A.S.: G. R. R. Martin, 47, Francis Street, S. W.zr. A.P.: Rev. J. B. Dakin. 

Kent AREA: A.S.: J. Callf and A. E. F. Hammond, 47, Francis Street, S.W.r. A.P.: Rev. H. 
Leggate, M.C. 

SURREY AND SUSSEX AREA: 4.S.: J. Callf and A. E. F. Hammond, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1. A.P.: 
Rev. H. Leggate, M.C. 

EASTERN ARTA : A.S.: R. B. Wraith, 2, Riverside Court, Chesterton Road, Cambridge (5314). A.P.: 
Rev. C. Marr, 168, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge (2655). 

East MIDLANDS AREA : A.S.: J. W. Maddock, Toc H Mark XI, 44, Princess Road, Leicester (224011). 
A.P.: Rev. R. S. Dabbs. 

Noris. AND Dinby Aria: A.S.: F. G. Harrison, Toc H, 72, St. James's Street, Nottingham (45231). 
A.P.: Rev. P. W. Webb, Toc H Mark XXI, 228, Osmaston Road, Derby (2635). 

West MIDLANDS AREA : A.S.: C. Stevenson, Toc H, 6, Wake Green Road, Birmingham, r3 (South 0545). 

BonprR Countirs Division : Sec.: C. Stevenson, address as above. Hon. Padre: Rev. W. R. Buchanan- 
Dunlop, St. Andrew's and All Saints’ Vicarage, Worcester. 

NonrH Warrs Division: Sec.: W. J. Abbott, so, Ashlands Road, Harts Hill, Stoke-on-Trent. Hon. 
Padre: Rev. A. Thackray, King George Street, Shotton, Chester. 

MANCHESTER ARTA : A.S.: L. W. Wood, Toc H, 4, Victoria Street, Manchester, 3 (Blackfriars 6964). 
Asst. A.S.: W. J. Abbott, so, Ashlands Road, Harts Hill, Stoke-on-Trent. A.P.: Rev. G. H. T. 
Blake, Toc H Mark XIV, 1, Eccles Old Road, Salford, 6 (Pendleton 2134). Rev. E. N. Downing, 
Toc H Mark IV, Victoria Park, Manchester, r4 (Rusholme 2758). 

NORTA WESTERN Arta: Area Office: Gladstone House, 62, Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1 (Royal 5819). 
A.P.: Rev. R. J. Davies, Anahilt, Irby Road, Heswall, Cheshire (Heswall 1118). 

LAKELAND AREA: A.S.: C. V. Young, Grosvenor House, Stramongate, Kendal (672). A.P.: Rev. 
R. J. Davies, Auahilt, Irby Road, Heswall, Cheshire (Heswall 1118). 

WEST YORKSHIRE AREA: A.S.: G. S. Johnson, Brotherton House, North Grange Road, Leeds, 6 
(Headingley $2650). A.P.: Rev. R. S. Dye, 48, Church Street, Ecclesfield, Sheffield (Ecclesfield 
40210). 

East YORKSHIRE AREA: A.P.: Rev. H. Bursey, Clarendon House, Clarendon Street, Hull (26o1). 

NORTHERN AREA: A.S.: J. W. Burford, Toc H Mark XVIII, Grainger Pk. Rd., Newcastle/Tyne, 4 
(33465). A.P.: Rev. A. K. Bostock, All Saints’ Clergy Hse., Pilgrim St., Newcastle / Tyne, x (26871). 

SOUTHERN ARTA : A.S.: P. H. Ketnor, Toc H Mark V, The Firs, Bassett, Southampton (Bassett 681071). 
A.P.: Rev. K. G. Bloxham (Bassett 68525). 

OXFORD AND THAMES VALLEY AREA: A.S.: A. D. H. Carson, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1. Hon. Padre: 
Rev. G. Williams. 

South WESTERN Arka: A.S.: A. S. Greenacre, Toc H, 42, St. David's Hill, Exeter (236811). A.P.: 
Rev. H. A. J. Pearmain. 

WESTERN AREA: A.S.: R. D. Smith, Toc H, 29, St. Paul's Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8 (35826). A.P.: Rev. 
H. F. Sawbridge, M.C., The Old Vicarage, Corsham, Wilts. 

Soura Wares Arta: A.S.: A. M. Johnston, Toc H, 55, Charles Street, Cardiff (7063). Hon. Padre: 
Rev. A. D. Amos, Sherwood, Fidlas Road, Llanishen, Cardiff. 

ScortAND—CENTRAL AREA: A.S.: R. Sawers, Toc H, 58, West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2 (Douglas 
499). Arca Pilot: I. Fraser. 

SCOTLAND—EXPERIMENTAL AREA: A.S.: R. Sawers, Toc H, 58, West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2 
(Douglas 499). Area Pilot: Y. Fraser. 

IRELAND : A.S.: N. F. W. McPherson, Toc H, so, Dublin Road, Belfast (21303). 
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Areas Overseas 


CANADA—RFas a Recion: Regional Secretary: J. M. N. Jackson, Toc H Mark II (C.), 
614, XR. E. 5 (Kingsdale 8078). WINNIPEG AREA: Hon. Registrar: H. B. Shaw, 
Toe H Mark I (C.), 178, Colony Street, Winnipeg. ALBERTA AREA: A.S.: A. E. Tamkin, Toc H, 
511, Lougheed Building, Calgary. BRITISH COLUMBIA AREA: A.S.: W. N. Talbot, 1961, Collingwood 
Street, Vancouver. 

ARGENTINE: Hon. Commissioner: T. B. Stewart. Hon. Secretary: Toc H Mark I (S.Am)), 
Chacabuco 723, Buenos Aires (33 Ave. 9111). 

INDIA AND BURMA—ALL INDIA COMMITTEE : Chairman: Lt.-Col. W. R. Elliot, M.C. Hon. Secretary: 
B. W. Clark, Toc H Mark I (L), 2/2, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

AUSTRALIA—Hon. Australian Commissioner: Lt.-Col. E. F. Herring, K.C., Toc H, 476, Collins 
Street, Melbourne, C.1. Secretary to Australian Executive: B. A. Billings, Toc H, 5, Hamilton 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

New SourH WALES AREA: H.A.C.: Prof. H. Tasman Lovell. A.S.: B. A. Billings, Toc H, 
5, Hamilton Street, Sydney (B. 3151). 

QUEENSLAND AREA: H.A.C.: J. C. Arkell, Llanelwy, Montague Road, Indooroopilly, Brisbane. 
A.S.: A. S. M. Furniss, Toc H, Quinn Chambers, George Street, Brisbane. 

SouriH AUSTRALIA AREA: H.A.C.: Hon. E. W. Holden, M.L.C., 175, North Terrace, Adelaide. 
A.S.: L. M. Williams, Box 1202 K, G.P.O., Adelaide (C. 7577). A.P.: Rev. R. L. Watson. 

TASMANIA AREA: H.A.C.: E. C. Watchorn. H.A.S.: J. R. Rex, r44, Collins Street, Hobart. 

VICTORIA AREA: H.A.C.: J. T. Vinton Smith. A.S.: H. E. Howes, Toc H, 476, Collins Street, 
Melbourne, C.1 (MU 4121). 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA AREA: H.A.C.: D. M. Cleland. A.S.: F. Wyatt Joyce, Box E 202, 
G.P.O., Perth (B 2262). 

NEW ZEALAND: Hon. Dominion Secretary: A. S. Kempthorne, 87, The Terrace, Wellington, C.1. 
Hon. Dominion Padre: Rev. O. W. Williams, M.C., Christ's College, Christchurch. H.Q. Staff 
lent to New Zealand: J. G. Turvey, c/o 87, The Terrace, Wellington, C.r. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA : Hon. H.Q. Commissioner: Sir Herbert Stanley, G.C.M.G., Government House, 

Salisbury. Registrar: A. P. Campfield, P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg. 

CAPE PROVINCE—EASTERN AREA: Org. Sec.: R. P. T. Anderson, P.O, Box 44, Port Elizabeth. 
WESTERN AREA: Org. Sec.: R. M. L. Westropp, Box 1788, Cape Town. 

Natat: A.S.: J. Mallet, 27, Beach Hurst, Marine Parade, Durban (24177). 

GRIQUALAND West: Org. Sec.: R. M. L. Westropp, Box 1788, Cape Town. 

RHobnrslA: Org. Sec.: N. F. High, P.O. Box 834, Bulawayo. 

TRANSVAAL AND ORANGE FREE STATE : H..A.S.: Ej. S. Duxbury, Toc H Mark I (S. Af), 30, 
Saratoga Avenue, Doornfontein, Johannesburg. A.P.: Rev. R. E. Simons. 


LONE UNITS OVERSEAS : Addresses of Secrclarics of Regional Execulives, Branches and Groups 
in the following places are given in the Half-Ycarly List issued with the April and November 
Journals: ADEN, AFRICA (EAST, CENTRAL AND WrsT), Brazin, CrvioN, CmrinLE, Eavrt, Far East, 
MALAYA, MAURITIUS, MEDITERRANEAN, NEAR AND MIDDLE East, NORTHERN EUROPE AND WEST INDIES. 


THE SERVICES: Addresses of Secretaries and Correspondents in THe Navy, ARMY AND AIR FORCE 
are given in the Half-Y carly List issucd with the April and November Journals. 


Toc H League of W omen Helpers 


Founder Pilot: Miss A. B. S. Macfie. Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. Edmund Horne. Regional and 
Travelling Staff: Miss G. Bolton (Southern), Miss F. Brooks (Mobile), Miss K. M. Lawley (Eastern), 
Miss A. L. Petherbridge (North Western), Miss M. Phillips (West Midlands), Miss E. M. Thomas 
(North Eastern), Miss P. W. Wolfe (London and Home Counties), Miss E. C. Potter (Soutlern 
Africa), Miss Helen Benbow (New Zealand and Australia). Acting General Secretary: Miss B. 
Hildesley, L.W.H., Crutched Friars House, London, E.C.3 (Royal 5586). 
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THE 


-LINKMEN 


A Record of the Travels of Five Men to Visit 
Toc H Overseas 


Pact J B 
South by East 


SPECIAL NUMBER OF THE TOC H JOURNAL 
47, FRANCIS STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
JULY, 1938 


By Way of Explanation 


Deir READERS, IF Any, 


Last September you may recall we 
attempted to trace the history and ideas of 
Gobbleston Group, a Toc H unit in an 
English cathedral city. Under the title of 
The Bridge Builders, that story formed the 
Special Number of the JounwaL for 1937. 
This year we push our characters further 
afield and relate some of their experiences 
with Toc H Overseas. The world is so much 
wider than the city of Gobbleston that the 
record of all five of our men would far out- 
step the pages allotted even to a Double 
Number. In this Part I, therefore, we trace 
the travels of two of them only—one to the 
Near, Middle and Far East, the other to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Part 1H, which will 
complete the whole story by taking you to 
Africa with one of our men, to Northern 
America with another and to South America 
with the last, will be published in February, 
1939, and will form the Special Number for 
that year. 


We have entitled our Kook The Linkmen 
for two reasons. First, because the characters 
carry with them, as the most essential part of 
their outfit, the light of Toc H, which means 
faith, cheerfulness, readiness to serve and a 
lively heart and mind. This is their “link ” 
or torch, like those with which the “ link- 
boys " guided our great grandfathers through 
the streets of an English city. Secondly, our 
five men in their travels forge links between 
all the parts of world-wide Toc H and, we 
hope, not least between the family overseas 
and the family at home. The first aim set 
before them is to test and Strengthen, as best 
they can, that chain of friendship which is 
Toc H. 

Some of you are sure to ask if our Story is 
true. To which we reply. without hesitation 
that it is certainly true, as truc as we can make 


it. Were this not so, there would be no point 
in telling it at all. If you press us as to the 
literal truth of this or that incident we shall 
probably say that you can please yourselves. 
Not one of our five men is a wholly fictitious 
character: try to identify them if you care— 
and you will certainly be wrong. 


Please keep reminding yourselves also that 
this is only a fragment of the whole story of 
Toc H The World, which is written in the 
daily lives of thousands of individual men 
and in the ideals and actions of small bodies 
of such men, widely scattered. Our ‘ Link- 
men ' travelled pretty rapidly. They did not 
have time to see much below the surface in 
some places or to check every story they were 
told. It may be that they often saw things 
through rosy spectacles, as the man of good- 
will on a short visit is very apt to do. Besides, 
we know them to be the kind of men who are 
quicker to mark a virtue than a fault, and 
slow to speak evil of anyone. Moreover, tra- 
velling, as they did, in countries new to them, 
they found it difficult to see their picture in 
its exactly right perspective. They may have 
struck a lucky night at A Branch, and been 
unable to visit B Group, which is actually so 
much better. This is inevitable with the tra- 
velling member, and we shall ask you to take 
the rough with the smooth, as you find it. 


What is the upshot of the whole matter? 
Jobs?—they are many, varied and worth 
while. Difficulties? —they are many, varied 
and, we hope, will touch your sympathies. 
Successes?—they are small enough compared 
with the opportunities but they are real and 
won by men of faith and purpose. For our- 
selves, we put the upshot of the whole busi- 
ness, indeed of Toc H itself, in one word— 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Yours very faithfully, 


July 1, 1938. THE AurHons. 
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PRELUDE 


HE Hox. Apinistraror of Toc H but- 

tered his last triangle of toast. He was 
in the mood when a solitary breakfast is 
both a boon and a bother. For certain facts 
disclosed at the Central Finance Committec's 
meeting the previous evening had given him 
a disturbed night. As he recalled them now 
he made an involuntary gesturc of irritation, 
and the triangle of toast slipped from his 
fingers and landed, butter side downwards, 
on the centre page of The Times, lying open 
beside his plate: a large smear now rendered 
even more transparent the Jatest oration of 
Mussolini. The Hon. Administrator opened 
his mouth to utter a single pregnant word 
which consigned the toast to perdition and 
then to his own interior. The little black dog 
beside his chair, taking this short speech as 
a personal compliment, looked up and 
wagged his tail. His master, never able to 
resist such blandishment, rose from the table, 
tucked the disfigured newspaper under his 
arm, beckoned to his little friend and strode 
through the french window into the garden. 


In the gentle sunshine his cold dislike of 
the whole universe, so characteristic of the 
British at breakfast, began to thaw at once. 
After all, the big patch of columbine did 
make a brave show to welcome him, the 
lupins were blooming much better than last 
vear and John Aad remembered to repair the 
fence. In an access of goodwill he tossed a 
ball up the lawn and had the little dog bark- 
ing and capering round him in wild spirits. 
This operation always has to be repeated 
ad lib, and betwecn cach bout he now found 
time to read half a sentence. at random, in 
The Times. At thc fourth attempt his eye 
fell upon the name “ Toc H," which always 
sticks out in print for readers who are loyal 
members. It was in the column which is 


headed ‘‘ Wills and Bequests.” The will to 
which the paragraph related was that of Mr. 
Theophilus Grimston Brown, late merchant 
of Mincing Lane in the City of London, and 
the bequest was set down as “ £4,000 to 
Toc H, under certain conditions." 


The Hon. Administrator forgot to pick up 
the dog's ball this time. His mind flew first 
to last night's meeting on finance, for it 
looked as if Providence had suddenly taken a 
hand in the troublesome game on the right 
side. And then his mind turned, with an 
affectionate vote of thanks, to the agent of 
Providence. He had an instant picture of the 
little man “ Grim," who had undergone such 
queer, almost legendary, adventures in his 
service of Toc H, the stout, stubby City man, 
whose whole life had seemed to be a series 
of comical surprises to himself. In good times 
he had always appeared a bit shocked to be 
making money, in a slump he could never 
account for his loss of it. In his own Branch 
of Toc H in South London he was perpetually 
bewildered because everybody loved him; as 
a member of his District Team he never got 
over his shyness, never could understand 
that his service was invaluable. “To him- 
self," says Samuel Butler, "every one is 
immortal; he may know that he is going to 
die, but he can never know that he is dead.” 
However that may be, “Grim” certainly 
scemed immortal to his fellow-members, and 
when Nature had her way with him at last it 
scemed a pity that he should not know of his 
own death and be there to greet with his child- 
like smile the concourse of his friends, of all 
conditions from Alderman to pavement artist, 
who said good-bye to his ashes in the crypt of 
All Hallows. But perhaps he was there—for 
he always had an uncanny sense of time and 
place.* 


= Some of '' Grim's " adventures, out of due time and place, have been recounted in the Toc H 


jJounNAL—see A Little Route March 


(August, 1925); Queen Anne’s Gate (March, 1926); The Prince’s 


Motlo (August, 1926); The Cross of Pride and the Cross of Pain (August, 1927, reprinted June, 1932) ; 


The Christmas Dinner (December, 


1932); Oranges and Lemons (Special Number, December, 1931). 
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The Hon. Administrator said 4n revoir 
to his dog, threw The Times, with other 
equally disturbing papers, into a dispatch 
case and caught a train for the office. On 
arrival at Headquarters he was greeted by 
Charlie with the news that the Hon. 
Treasurer expected to call on him before mid- 
day and that two other members of the 
Finance Committee had already tried to ring 
him up. Picking up a bundle of letters from 
the counter, he retired to his shabby sanctum 
on the first floor to begin the day’s work. As 
he opened the morning’s mail small annoy- 
ances began at once to accumulate. The first 
letter, from Utopia, reported that half the 
Council had resigned on a point of order. 
The second, from Hull, brought the news— 
not altogether unexpected—that a part of 
Clarendon House had collapsed: the hos- 
tellers had called the fire brigade and had 
extricated the cook, with nothing worse than 
a broken nose. In the third letter a lone 
member in Guatemala, writing on his 
eightieth birthday, regretted that he felt 
obliged to close down the local Group: as the 
sole survivor he had grown tired of meeting 
himself every Wednesday and now asked the 
Central Guard of the Lamp to come and 
remove the Rushlight at their early con- 
venience. The fourth contained a heated pro- 
test, based on a complete misunderstanding, 
from Central Africa; the fifth, a half sheet of 
notepaper headed simply “ London, W.C.1,”’ 
and signed “ Yours Tocaitchily, Goggles," 
spoke of the “enclosed contribution to your 
funds,” but enclosed nothing. One large 
envelope disgorged voluminous minutes of 
the last meeting but one of the Gorgonzola 
Area Executive; another (marked ‘ Per- 
sonal’) an advertisement of Dog Powders. 
By the time he broke open the tenth and 
last envelope the Hon. Administrator was 
dispirited, almost back in his breakfast mood. 
The quarto sheet which he now unfolded was 
headed with the address and names of a firm 
of solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn, Messrs. Bilge, 
Bulge, Puffer & Bilge, and read as follows : — 


Dear Sir, 


We have to inform you that under the will 
of our late client Mr. THEOPHILUS GRIMSTON 
Brown who deceased on the 11th penult. a 


legacy of £4,000 (Lour Thousand Pounds) free 
of Income Tax falls due to Toc H Inc. provided 
that certain undertakings set forth and ex- 
presslv enumerated in a codicil to the will of 
our said client deceased made and dated on 
April Ist, 1937, and of which a certified copy 
of the relevant clauses is hereinafter appended 
shall be implemented by the legatee viz. vour 
Society. 

On receipt of an undertaking in writing from 
you and/or your Governing Body that vou 
and/or it or they are/is or are prepared to 
observe in all particulars according to your best 
endeavour the said conditions we shall arrauge 
to transfer the amount of our late client's be- 
quest to the account of Toc H Incorporated. 


We beg to remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Messrs. BILGE, BULGE, PUFFER & BILGE, 
pp. Wm. Blewby Bilge. 


Having surmounted this formidable piece 
of English, the Hon. Administrator turned 
with pardonable cagerness to the second 
typed shect, which was "appended," and 
read these words: — 


I, THEOPHILUS Grimston Brown, being on 
this First Dav of April in the Year of Grace 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Thirty-Seven 
of sound mind, do hereby give and bequeath to 
Toc H (Talbot House, once of Poperinghe and 
Ypres), in token of mv reat affection for the 
brotherhood and desire to do it a last small 
service, the sum of Fork THOUSAND POUNDS, 
free of Income Tax, upon the following con- 
dition 


1l. That the MoN. AÐMINISIRATOR of Toc H 
Jor the time being shall, with the consent of 
the CENTRAL I2XECUYIV :: COMMITTEE, select five 
men, cach being a member of Toc II in good 
standing, for an léamassy overseas. 


2. That these Vivi. Mex, my fellow-members 
known or unknown to me, shall use their best 
endeavour to fulfil a cherished desire which 
was denied to me, namely to visit the whole of 
our Fanny or Toc H in the world, where- 
soever it is to be found. 


3. That their journey shall have three 
OBJECTS : (a) to bear a message of greeting 
and every kind of help and encouragement 
from the membership at home to the member- 
ship overseas; (b) to forward the mission of 
Toc H by extending the knowledge of its 
principles and, if possible, by initiating mem- 
bership, in places where it is still unknown; 
(c) to collect information, whether in the form 
of ideas or of news of work attempted and 
done, which shall be at the disposal of the 
whole membership, at home and abroad, for 
their mutual advantage and inspiration. 


4. That the Five Men shall travel together or 
separately and shall be free to meet or part 
from one another as seems at any time most 
fit for the work they are required to do. 


5. That they shall be provided adequately 
but not extravagantly for all probable neces- 
sities of their journey, so as not to suffer ham- 
pering want or undue anxiety. 


6. That they shall travel as free agents, under 
no one's bidding; and as ordinary members of 
Toc H and not as its ollicers having authority. 
They shall move as they will and abide in any 
place so dong only as it serves their purpose. 

7. That they shall not set foot again in 
England for at least twelve calendar months 
from the date of leaving it. 


_ 8& That on their return home they shall 
jointly or severallv prepare and present a 
report in some form which can be made access- 
ible to all willing readers. 


The foregoing are the conditions which I 
desire shall be observed in the appointment and 
dutics of the cmbassy. And may Gop go with 
these Five MEN, my brothers, into every place 
and bring them home with joy and success! 


Two further clauses I 
add : 


think necessary to 


9. That any residue of this my bequest which 
may remain over after the completion of the 
embassy of the Five Mex shall be applied, in 
any way that the Cexrea IEixEkCUTIVE shall 
deem fit, to the furtherance of mutual under- 
standing and support as between Toc H at 
home and ‘Toe H overseas. 


10. That in the most regrettable event of the 
Hox, ADMINISTRATOR and CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 
finding themselves unable or unwilling to apply 
this bequest according to the conditions laid 
down, Toc IL shall accept from me an uncon- 
ditional gift of 50, in token that, for the first 
and only tine, I am disappointed in it; the 
residue of the bequest (£3,950) reverting to my 
estate. 


" Well, how upon carth . . . ”, the Hon. 
Administrator began. still a little testily to 
himself. The buzzer on his desk made a noise 
like an imprisoned blucbottle. He lifted the 
receiver to his ear and heard the Registrar’s 
voice —'* So we scem to have saved our bacon 
again, according to the newspaper." 

“ How so?” 


^ Well, four thousand knocks a big hole in 
the deficit.” 


“It’s only fifty—if you want it for that. 
Better come up a minute, if you're free.” 


The Registrar came up. The Hon. 
Treasurer, arriving, almost trod on his heels 
on the stairs. The two members of the 
Finance Committee rang up again a few 
minutes later and were invited to meet the 
three of them at lunch, an occasion rendered 


solemn by the Registrar standing to propose 

the deceased benefactor’s ‘health’ in strong 

waters. The Central Executive ratified, three 

days later, their decision to accept the legacy. 
* = * * 

The first stage, the choice of the Five MEN, 
was not at all casy. A sub-committee (blessed 
invention of democracy), appointed by the 
Central Executive, made a provisional ap- 
proach to no less than seventeen members. 
Ten of these turned the proposal down out 
of hand, two others hovered in doubt for a 
weck. Of the five who accepted, only two 
had ever met ‘Grim’ face to face, but they 
were all men after his own heart. Probably 
the choice could not have been bettered. As 
we have already indicated in our preface " by 
^way of explanation," the experiences of threc 
out of the five ' Linkmen ' arc to be dealt with 
in a subsequent Part II of this history; they 
do not come into this present book. We shall, 
therefore, dismiss these for the moment in 
paragraphs of biography almost as telegraphic 
in style as Who's Who. 


The first was JouHN Leaper, familiar 
already to those who know the history of 
Gobbleston Group (see The Bridge Builders, 
Toc H Journat, September, 1937). A bank 
manager at 34. Unsettled in his job, he 
resigned to take up Grim's embassy. 


The second was Sam SCARSDALE, aged 52, 
a Cleveland ironstone miner, mostly unem- 
ployed since the War. How he learnt Span- 
nish, took up butterfly-collecting and other 
matters will be recounted when we come to 
his share in the embassy. 


The third was Mark Wuite, a young Uni- 
versitv graduate, about to begin reading for 
Holy Orders. How he came to postpone that 
work in order to become one of the ‘ Link- 
men ` will be shown all in good time. 

And now we come to the two members of 
the team whose travels fill the rest of this 
book. They demand rather fuller notice at 
this point. 

First, there is Lord Roserr CANTELOPE, 
Major (retired) in the Coldstream Guards. 
As happens to not a few of our best mem- 
bers, his entry into Toc H had been totally 
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unexpected and unconventional. He was 
spending Christmas at Portwistle Park with 
his old sister (the masterful benevolence of 
Lady Portwistle is already familiar to readers 
of The Bridge Builders) when fate overtook 
him. On Christmas Eve the old lady had 
said, ‘‘ Bob, don’t dress for dinner: I’ve got 
a job for you afterwards." 

" Hangin’ up the old decorations? ” 

" You'll sce," was all the answer he got. 

At 9 o'clock Lady Portwistle returned to 
the charge :— 

~ Bob, there's a biggish hamper in the hall. 
I want you to get your car out and run it 
down to Gobbleston—the Toc H rooms in 
Prospect Street," 

'" What the deuce... ? " 

“ You'll see,” she said. “ And don’t hurry 
back." 

He dutifully went, and was away morc 
than three hours. He found the Toc H rooms 
easily, for they were a centre of light and 
noise in the quict street. A full muster of 
members were working full steam, unpack- 
ing and repacking toys and Christmas dinners 
which were to surprise many of the poorest 
families in the town on the morrow. The 
Portwistle hamper was expected, a welcome 
reinforcement, and Bob Cantelope found him- 
self. with his coat off, dealing with it. He 
took his orders, kindly but frm, from a “bit 
of a bounder" (later a great ally) called 
‘Flashy’ Lewis. Near midnight they closed 
down, singing “the herald angels" sten- 
toriously as they tied the last packages. 


'" We shall want the car at ten sharp to- 
morrow,” said Flashy to his lordship. 
" Good-night—and thanks muchly."' 


On Christmas morning he had drawn his 
‘delivery van’ up at the door in Prospect 
Street on the tick of ten and began his errands 
all over the town. He did not return at lunch- 
time to do honour to the Portwistle turkey, 
being deeply engaged in carving a chicken at 
the table of an unemployed cabinet-maker. 
At about 6 p.m. his sister ran him to earth. 
He was discovered sitting on the floor in his 
shirt-sleeves (the tiny room was hot as a 
greenhouse by now) showing the children 
tricks with a beer bottle and a candle, while 
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a gramophone blared the Hallelujah Chorus. 
The old lady completed the unfinished trick, 
shook hands all round and said, ‘ Now, 
Bob, it's time to come home and dress—the 
Popplestones are dining." “Last night you 
wouldn't let me dress and to-night [ don't 
want to—bless the woman," said his lordship 
in mock despair. But he went, after fixing 
up a chub-fishing expedition with his unem- 
ployed host for next day. 


From that night onwards he belonged to 
‘Toc H, 'for keeps.’ For life now showed 
strong prospects of meaning somcthing to 
him. He had left the Army in a moment of 
impatience; he had shot big game (finding a 
camera, on the whole, a more exciting weapon 
than a gun), had crossed Africa twice in a 
car, and always enjoyed small boats in dan- 
gerous waters and trying to paint in water- 
colours. Everybody liked him as a good 
fcllow, but now Toc H wanted him as a 
potential good workman. And that made all 
the difference. He was only 43 now—what 
could he not do in the next twenty years, 
given the chance? Grim's embassy looked to 
him like a flying start. 


The other was Bire Farruinc. Some of 
his intimates calicd him ‘Shove’ (because 
you shove ha'pennies but never farthings), 
but to most people he was just ' Two-Three,’ 
which is how milliners subtract the odd 
farthing from 3d. He was, however, no 
haberdasher but for many years had kept a 
flourishing street stall—fruit and flowers—in 
Blue Anchor Lane in South London. Times 
had changed, and so had the name of the 
street, but ‘Comin’ dahn the Bluc? " was 
still a familiar invitation among pals. on a 
Saturday night. And when you got there, 
“a Farving'sworth " still remained a byword 
for good value—though now you bought it 
in Bill’s fine big shop, in a jostling crowd of 
customers. The old stall was still there on 
Saturday nights, standing in the gutter oppo- 
site the shop and connected to it by an 
electric light cable. And Bill, a bit of a senti- 
mentalist like most true Cockneys, loved to 
pop across the pavement to the stall and serve 
an old friend with his own hands. Actually 
his sccond boy ran the stall, learning the busi- 


ness in the good-natured riot of the street as 
his father had done. And in the shop there 
was Mrs. Bill and the elder son and a brother- 
in-law, all in the business: that explained 
Wm. Farthing & Co. in gold lettering on the 
shop-front. When Bill received the letter 
Irom H.Q. about Grim's embassy, you could 
have " knocked him dahn wiv a fevver " (so 
he said). Ele took his partners into consulta- 
tion and they urged him unanimously to 
accept: “a bit of a rest'll do you good " was 
their cuphemism for a year’s adventure away 
from home. Bill's last “rest” of this kind 
had been in Gallipoli, where à very young 
Corporal Farthing had won the D.C.M. 
That. of course, was “ donkey's years ago," 
and Bill’s life since then had been a very busy 
one. But he had found time for many things 
beside money-making. Playing the part. of 
Portia in the Shakespeare Society of the Boys’ 
Club he belonged to, long before the War, 
had left him with a faded photograph of the 
cast (which alwavs made his wife giggle) and 
a taste for ‘highbrow’ literature. He had 
ploughed through Gibbon's Decline and Fall 
and Motlev’s Durch Republic—"' Vm always 
a one for à square meal,” he used to say. A 
small car and “a little place ” (sadly bunga- 
loid) “in the country ^ had made’ him an 
enthusiastic gardener. And that is where 
the Toco FE District Team were wont to meet 
on Sunday afternoons, with Bill in the chair 
or, just as likely, superintending their efforts 
to improve his rock garden. ft was quite 
wonderful how much he found time for. 
And now he was going to find a whole twelve 
months in which to serve Toc H. 


Li PS a 


The second stage began when the Five 
Men met in London. John Leader and Bob 
Cantelope had already done a turn of work 
together in Gobbleston; the rest remembered 
having seen cach other's faces at the Coming- 
of-Age Festival in 1936. But. now they all 
shook hands for the first time and buckled to 
work as a team. A fortnight was not too 
long for all that had to be done. There was 
a whole weck-end's talk with the Hon. 
Administrator at his tiny cottage in Berk- 
shire; discussions with the Registrar about 


financial arrangements and booking passages. 
There was a wonderful day, which they will 
never forget, with Tubby on a launch up the 
Thames, not to mention all that night spent 
in talk in his little room on Tower Hill: as 
dawn was breaking over the Tower of Lon- 
don they walked across, arm-in-arm, to All 
Hallows and crowned their business kneeling 
together. There were days spent at Head- 
quarters and at the Overseas Office consult- 
ing many experts and poring over files. 


Fascinating but exhausting hours were 
spent in ransacking the shops for kit. This 
was the only subject which roused disagree- 
ment between them, often hilarious but at 
times quite heated. Mark White was all for 
travelling light, he favoured a rucksack and 
nothing clse—one could discard and replace 
clothes en route. But how to pack a violin in 
a rucksack was an insurmountable snag. 
Bob Cantelope disclosed a passion for * gad- 
gets '—a folding bath which would contain a 
topee, a light-weight tent which could be 
worn at a pinch as a waterproof, compasses 
and cutlery which folded and fitted a little too 
ingeniously to survive use. If he had been 
allowed to buy all the things which caught 
his fancy he would have started out with 
enough luggage to sausfy an American 
millionairess. He did insist on acquiring 
three pairs of perambulator wheels. “ You 
can always pick up a plank,” he explained. 
“and attach the wheels, fore and aft and in 
the middle, strap your kit on the plank and 
tow it—makes a fellow independent in savage 
countries." The wheels proved recalcitrant 
when he came to pack and were left in the 
basement at Headquarters to await his return. 
The very first thing Sam Scarsdale bought 
was a new butterfly net (folding frame, brass 
joints and Y-piece), and immediately had 
conscientious scruples about charging it to 
Grim’s bequest. Otherwise his kit was a 
model of economy and handiness—trusl a 
Yorkshireman for that. Bill Farthing, with 
memories of his last expedition abroad, said 
he jolly well wasn't going to have anything 
he could carry himself—too much like the 
Army. So he bought two large tin trunks. 
with his name painted on them in white, and 
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let it go at that. John Leader, as you might 
expect, was conservative and solid in his 
ideas: rawhide suitcases with good brass fit- 
tings from the Railway Lost Property shop 
was his mark. 

The Five Men, boarded out in different 
London Marks and visiting Toc H units 
separately in the evenings, spent most of the 
day together and got on famously. Bill 
sneaked away sometimes to prowl round the 
book-shops in Charing Cross Road, for a 
travelling library is a highly individual prob- 
lem which is never ideally solved. And Sam 
slipped off a good many times to South 
Kensington to gloat over tropical butterflies 
in the Natural History Museum and read 
greedily in the books the curator allowed him 
to handle. 

At last the order of their going and the 
times of their departure werc scttled beyond 
doubt. Each man was to start out alone with 
a " major objective " : nothing was laid down 
as to their going beyond it or combining 
forces later as occasion might suggest. John 
Leader would sail for Canada and side-slip, 
when opportunitv offered, into the United 
States. It was likely enough that at some 
point he would meet Bob Cantelope and Bill 


Farthing, travelling the other way round the 
world—the first via the Mediterranean to the 
Near and Far East, the second to Australia 
and New Zealand. (Bob had shot tigers in 
India and sailed boats an the China coast and 
was drawn to go back that way; Bill had 
served alongside ' Aussies' in Gallipoli and 
had got on with them.) Mark White was to 
tackle the African Continent, a large enough 
proposition, it was thought, for twelve 
months! And Sam Scarsdale, with his fairly 
fluent Spanish, would begin with South 
Amcrica, and then sec. That seemed to par- 
ccl out the world as a whole, but there would 
be many out-of-the-way spots to be fitted in. 

The day drew near when the team must 
separate and go its several ways. The night 
before the first man’s departure happened to 
be the first Wednesday in the month, which 
is the regular date for the Central Executive 
to mect at Headquarters. The Five Men were 
invited to attend the mecting and each replied 
briefly in turn to the Chairman's speech of 
farewell and good luck. They found the 
great ones far less formidable than they are 
commonly pictured. especially at the supper 
party which the Chairman * threw ' at the end 
of the meeting in their honour. 


Chapter I: 


Bob and Bill 


MEDITERRANEAN INCURSION 


s ELL, that’s that, Bill.” grinned Lord 

Robert Cantelope. as the boat-train 
snorted out of Fenchurch Street station on a 
late September morning. 

" You've said it, Bob," answered Bill Far- 
thing, as matter-of-fact as he could; actually 
he was too excited to utter another word and 
relapsed into a show of studying greyhound 
form in the Daily Wonder. 

The grimy roofs of East London sped past, 
the dead levels of riverside Essex, in a mantle 
of rain, followed. Then came Tilbury, with 
the long sheds, the wet quay and the tower- 
ing silhouette, on a back-cloth of brownish 
fog, of P. & O. black hull and black funnels. 

“Wake up, old thing," cried Cantelope. 
“This is where we change for Toc H The 
World! ” 

E : E p 

The chaos of departure seemed endless. 
Bill and Bob struggled out of the traffic jam 
below and werc leaning over the wet rail 
together, longing for—and yet regretting— 
the last of England. Wherever they took their 
stand always turned out to be the exact spot 
where a tearful lady wanted to wave a hand- 
kerchief or a deck-hand must coil a rope. At 
last the ship's syren spoke in the shuddering 
bass voice that gives vou cramp in the 
stomach, the gangwavs went down with 
scamperings and shouts, and the great liner 
slid out into the stream. Bob dropped his 
hand on Bill's shoulder. ` Golly,” he said, 
"this rs fun! " 

" * * * 

The big ship was pitching slowly in the 
aftermath of a sou wester; a fountain of white 
water spouted up now and again and hissed 
along the deck as she bowed her head to the. 
open sea. She was twelve hours on her way. 

Yesterday's confusion had subsided into the 
routine of a long voyage, in which the ship's 
bell and the inexorable procession of meals 


marked the passage of time. Surprisingly 
soon the passengers had sorted themselves 
into their classifications. There were those 
who had “ done it before ” and couldn't help 
showing off a bit to those who hadn't: these 
gave the impression of having been at sea for 
at least a month. There were the tourists 
unabashed, with brand-new field-glasses and 
the proper clothes a thought too obvious: 
they photographed everything, asked every- 
one questions, examined each other's pass- 
ports at breakfast and enjoyed every meal and 
every moment. Then there was the compact 
bridge-and-whisky squad, soon esconced in the 
after smoke-room from which they would be 
dislodged with difficulty in six weeks' time in 
Australian waters. There were the Austra- 
lans themselves, going home—physically 
splendid, warm-hearted tolk, making it clear, 
without much subtlety, that there was “ no 
damn nonsense " about them. And in con- 
trast there were some finc specimens of the 
extremity of Englishry—the Army and Civil 
Service returning to India from leave, some 
playing the pukka sahib part of musical 
comedy. some so reserved and refined that it 
was hard to imagine them having any indi- 
vidual private lives at all. And then there 
were, as there always are, the worried and 
anxious folk, complaining or too far gone to 
complain: these would never settle down, 
however long the voyage lasted—in any case 
their cabin luggage was sure to have been 
stowed in the hold by mistake. In between 
these familiar types there were some jolly 
children and plenty of ordinary people who 
had no need to sustain a play-acting réle: 
they were, for better or worse, just themselves. 

Bob Cantelope drifted easily in and out of 
all these groups, enjoying in turn brass-hat 
and bounder, duke and ‘digger,’ the “ old 
trout " and the “bright young thing," and 
moŝt of all the plain “ good fella," as he 
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summed him up. Bill found the picture a bit 
confusing. The men, he thought, were on 
the whole easier than the women. Real ladies, 
in his experience, didn't guy their faces with 
so much paint as many of these: in a num- 
ber of cases he was right. 

" Bit of a zoo, what? " muttered Bob at 
breakfast on the second day. 

“Makings of a Toc H Guest-night,” 
chuckled Bill. 

“By gum, we'll have one! " said Bob. 

And they did. The ship was rolling ex- 
tremely leisurely that evening, within sight 
of the Portuguese coast, and the lounge after 
dinner nearly filled with passengers. Many 
came because no more familiar form of enter- 
tainment was offered that night, some because 
Bob or Bill had canvassed them beforehand. 
The Captain took the chair with a gruff little 
speech and then handed over to a rather 
bewildered General (Indian Army) who occu- 
pied it in a soldierly manner and without 
casualties for the rest of an hour. Actually 
it was Bill Farthing who ran the meeting. 
practising all the arts he had learnt in his 
South London District. “ PI stage the variety 
turns and you shall do the talking part," he 
had bargained with Bob. ‘And keep it 
snappy,” he added. 

The programme was opened by a couple of 
singers, introduced by Bill with a Cockney 
humour which set the ball rolling. And then 
he positively had two-thirds of the audience 
singing “ My Grandfather's Clock " together 
before the other very refined or elderly third 
had recovered from the shock of seeing him 
take his coat off. But he knew (as many a 
Guest-night leader does not) how soon to stop 
the musical introduction—which is when thc 
audience is warm but not weary—and get 
down to business. The business was Bob, 
and comically uncomfortable he looked over 
it at the start. 

“Look here," he began, “ I can't speak for 
toffee, but I've got to tell you about Toc H— 
Mr. Farthing's orders. A most extraordinary 
show, believe me; nothing clse like it, simply 
can't be explained. But I'm going to tell you 
what J know about it—and what's more, I 
believe I'll make some of you like it.” 
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And off he went, stumbling forward with 
an eagerness and sincerity which held their 
attention and sympathy for half an hour. He 
kept his promise: he told them what he 
knew, even more than he had any idea he 
knew.’ As oratory it lacked polish, but it 
contained the kernel of Toc H. 

During the lively applause when he sat 
clown, mopping his face, a steward leant over 
the back of his chair and spoke in his ear: 
Bob turned round and wrung his hand. 
" Excuse me, sir," he said to the Chairman, 
whose cycbrows had lifted ever so slightly at 
this intrusion, '* This is luck. Steward used 
to be Pilot of Portsmouth Branch—says he'll 
dish out our bits of literature at the door and 
answer any old questions. You're safer with 
him than with me." 

“I think,” said the Chairman, " that con- 
cludes our most interesting and instructive 
meeting." But the meeting did not dissolve 
quickly. Parts of it lingered round Bob and 
Bill and their new-found ally in the E 
company. And one part, at least, was dis- 
covered much later in the deep waters of dis- 
cussion in a corner of the smokc-room after 
most passengers had gone to bed. " We'll fis 
that for vou with Tosher Elliot when you get 
to Calcutta," Bob was saying to one. And, 
“This will be my address in Perth when I 
land," Bill was teling another. Stewards 
were hovering, impatient to clear the room. 
And so, good-night. 

At Gibraltar 

A lovely rose of dawn lighted the distant 
tips of the Atlas Mountains and warmed thc 
white house-fronts of Tangier as they put into 
harbour. Bum-boats, rocking with Arabs and 
negroes in fantastically bright clothes, jostled 
round the ship's side. [t was the first touch 
of the South, it had the feeling of adventure. 
The ship lay there for an hour—no chance 
for Bill to set foot on Africa—and put out 
again. All the morning they steamed over 
sparkling blue water, in sight of two con- 
tinents. At lunch time the anchors rattled 
out in Algericas Bay and the great Rock, 
brilliant in sunshine, filled the picture. 

With a round of hasty, hearty farewells 
Bill and Bob left their four-day friends to 
continue their voyage and put off in the ten- 


The great Rock, brilhart in sunshine, filled the picture ” 


der for the shore—Gibraltar, their first port 
of duty. A Toc H tie was on the quay and 
a handshake of welcome. A few minutes 
later the travellers were unpacking their 
toothbrushes in Harington House on the 
Dockyard Wall. Gib is a Kingdom of Lilli- 
put where news gets about quickly and their 
arrival was known aiready to a few. An invi- 
tation to dine with the Colonel in the Artillery 
mess came down bv orderly during the after- 
noon. Bill was frm: " You go and do your 
stuff with the officers, Bob. I'm much better 
in the Sergeants’ Mess—besides, that's where 
the Army is run from.” So they went up 
together and tackled two parts of the same 
job, both enjoying it hugely. 

Four days passed quickly. On the first 
morning Bill, too cager to slecp well, hopped 
out of bed at sunrise. After shaking Bob 
vainly (that worthy had muttered “The 
saints rejoice in their beds " and turned over 
to sleep again) he went out alone into the 
delicious early sunshine, said “ Whatcher, old 
cock," to a surly grandfather ape who sat on 
the top of the fortress gate, and strolled under 
the very "foreign-looking" trees in the 
Alameda Gardens. There he met a little man 
in a blue suit and a white muffler who peered 


at his Toc H badge and then held out his 
hand. He turned out to be second mate on 
an oil tanker lying off Europa Point: his 
home Branch was Port Talbot. So they chat- 
ted busily for a bit, sitting on one of the old 
guns in the dappled shade, and Bill heard 
enough of the Merchant Navy and the reality 
of Toc H in it to make him want to explore 
further. "I might be able to work you a 
passage with us to Alexandria," said his new 
friend, " my old man is nuts on Toc H.” 
Together they returned to Harington House 
for breakfast. 

'The travellers spent many hours in the 
House, always lively with the coming and 
going of soldiers, sailor men and a few 
civilians from the Dockyard. One whole day 
brought them a heavy invasion from a troop- 
ship on the way to India. They had no doubt 
from the first that the place was indispensable. 
They climbed the Rock with Padre Brown 
and surveyed the distant hills of Spain and 
the hazy crag of Ceuta across the Straits: the 
whole landscape seemed full of rumours and 
rumbling of the Spanish civil war. They 
were welcomed in messes and barrack rooms 
and the ward-room of a destroyer, but they 
steadily refused to make speeches or hold 
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meetings anywhere, For, as they explained, 
they were plain members of Toc H and not 
brass-hats. On Sunday they stood beside the 
Governor after Church Parade as he took the 
salute of the garrison marching past, and 
were afterwards most charmingly entertained 
at the luncheon table of Government House. 

Next morning brought unexpected means 
of departure to both of them. The second 
mate’s suggestion had become reality: Bill 
was signed on as a spare purser or something 
—he never learnt what his duties were—on 
board the tanker Scottish Duke bound for 
Alexandria. Bob, who had cultivated the 
Navy to excellent purpose, was invited, at 
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travel in M.M.S. Adastra to 
lear il he was to be treated 
as a stowawey or seme sort of Hon. Super- 
numerary Naval Reserve. © Good-bye, old 
man," Bill and Bob «iid simultancously—and 
shook little fingers over it. © See you at Alex. 
in a month's timc." 

We will follow the fortunes of both, briefly, 
in turn, One experience they shared in com- 
mon—the Gulf of Lyons in a bad temper. 
As a German fcllow-passenger on the p. & O. 
had said one evening as he left their table 
hurriedly, they were “not wholesome.” 
Otherwise their ways soon parted. We will 
pursue first one, then the other. 


short notice, & 
Malta: he wasn't 


With Bob at Malta 


The destroyer Adastra, a slim ghost in the 
darkness, lay among others of her kind in 
Sliema Harbour. Bob Cantelope lay, just as 
snug, in his bed in Talbot House on shore. 
It had been a good day: as he went over it 
in his mind, he had never enjoyed a better. 
At daybreak he had stood on the deck of a 
giant aircraft-carrier, a space as big as a sports 
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field, as she slid gently out of the Grand Har- 
bour beneath the noble walls of Valletta 
asleep. Bugles had sounded, flags dipped in 
salute as they passed the line of great 
anchored ships, with veteran Queen Elizabeth 
at their head: the sound and the sight, 
heightened by delicious morning air and the 
first sun, was with him still. He had loved 


the thrill of mancuvring in the open sea: 
there was such power and such simplicity, 
hiding an immense skill, about it. And he had 
grown in these last few days still more to 
love the men who did these things : there 
was such power and simplicity in many of 
them, too. He wondered how many units of 
Toc H ashore that he knew could claim those 
qualities in the same way; among their vir- 
tues they seemed to him, as he lay thinking it 
over, often to miss these. The sailor has his 
limitations—his life imposes them—but also 
his superlative characteristics. And Bob saw 
them in a rosy light at the end of this long 
day. 

And the afternoon. had been good, too. 
When they returned to harbour two young 
officers had picked him up in a car and trans- 
ported him to the other end of the Island. 


Among the huge whie blocks of stone with 
which a mysterious race three thousand years 
ago built the Temple of Mnaidra, they had 
sat long and talked, watching the sun decline 
over the sea. Round them were the evi- 
dences of a fierce faith, sacrificial stones with 
runnels for the victim's blood. Behind the 
altar you could still trace the secret machinery 
for broadcasting the priest's voice for the 
mystery and terror of the people. Here it 
seemed to them, was the home of an ugly 
"ideologv " of other times, the “ elimina- 
üon" of victims of an older tyranny, the 
means of " propaganda " which had stupe- 
fied other men’s wits. And they fell to talk- 
ing of tyranny and freedom in our own times, 
the things for which men might choose, or be 
forced, to fight. The long strain of a dan- 
gerous watch over the Duce’s ships in the 


Mediterranean had left its mark upon these 
youngster's, too. They took a keen profes- 
sional view of their job, but they had ideas 
bevond it. Neither they nor Bob Cantelope 
were great students of history, but what they 
could see of it at the moment disconcerted 
them. And the way out? That is where they 
fell, jokingly at first, to discussing the “ Four 
Points " of the Toc H Compass. And before 
they left off they had said some oddly inti- 
mate things to one another. as man to man. 


Talbot House, Malta 


And that evening had been very good, too 
—a Guest-night in the House, crowded out 
with bluejackets. It had been a fizzer, Bob 
thought, from the word ‘Go.’ He had even 
sung two songs (he couldn't sing) and had 
made a speech (against his own rules): when 
he remembered them he went hot under his 
pyjama collar. '* A whale of a day," said Bob 
to himself, and, in saying so, fell asleep. 


II 
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When he said good-bye, ten days later, to 
Talbot House, Malta, and Dicky and Mrs. 
Dines who Preside there, Bob swore faithfully 
some day to return. For he said they were 
“the goods.” 

* x* * * 

With that, he took ship for Alexandria, 
only half expecting to find his partner. Bill 
had been seen there but had vanished into the 


With Bill 


And where was Bill? His pursership in the 
Scottish. Duke had been enurely nominal : 
not so his friendship with her crew. Night 
after night he sat in the tiny officers’ mess or 
in the fo'csle with the men who were off 
duty, ‘ talking Toc H "—which meant most 
subjects under the sun. At Alexandria, 
where the tanker lay for a couple of days, he 
was invited to accompany them on the last 
lap of their voyage. A cable went ahead of 
him, so that when at laa they drew into 


Haifa on a lovely morning he sighted a stock y 
figure waving on the quay and very soon was 
shaking hands with Padre Harry Moss. 
From the fir& moment, as Bill said, they 
" clicked." 

"Just in time,” Harry explained. ‘I’m 
oll in an hour on a bit of a tour. Here's my 
permit from the General to move ‘freely 
among the troops at my own risk and 
expense.” So if vou're game to fall in as my 
batman—duties nominal, risk and expense all 
yours—you are welcome." 

— "That's the ticker! ” said Bill, with a grin 
of sheer delight. 
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blue. “PI be back on the tick for our ship. 
never you worry," was the note Bob picked 
up at the Poste Restante. He didn't worry 
but saw a bit of Egypt instead. His sojourn 
need not detain us as long as it did him. He 
spent happy days exploring and evenings with 
Toc H in Alexandria and Cairo. But he kept 
reminding himself that this was Africa—and 
Africa was Mark White's pigeon. 


in Palestine 

They packed a bulging rucksack with a 
clean shirt apiece, sweaters, a change of socks, 
toothbrushes and towels and a small wad of 
Toc H literature, and joined the ration con- 
voy. This consisted of two big lorries loaded 
with bread and the usual food of soldiers; it 
was escorted by two " bugs " or lighter lorries 
carrying teams of infantrymen armed with 
rifles and Lewis guns. Outside the town, on 
the main road to Acre, they were joined by 
two R.A.F. armoured cars, mounted with 
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machine guns, in charge of a sergeant, who 
explained pretty terscly what they were to do 
if the convoy was “ shot up." This was rather 
a new idea to Bill, but the others seemed to 
take it as a matter of course. 

They changed their seats to one of the 
armoured cars—hecause the driver was a 
Toc Fl member from Ramleh—and moved 
off. The long convoy wound itself among 
the low hills and olive groves. The sun shone 
warm and the wayside was gay with “the 
lilies of the field.” 

“Irs grand country, padre,” said the 
driver; “pity the folk can't live peaceably 


together "—and, then, smiling round at Bill, 
" Have you a shooter? If not there's one 
just by your head." Bill looked round at the 
big service revolver hanging there but made 
no move. 

Twice they halted, at Harry's request, at 
police posts while he handed out bundles of 
books and papers to the isolated patrols of 
British policemen. At both Rama and Meron, 
they heard that the post had been fired on 
last night, and the men had had to turn out 
to drive off the intruders. 

“Thanks for the reading, sir," said the 
policeman of Rama, *and don't forget to 
stop the night with us next time—we like 
visitors and don't often get 'em. You'll be 
comfy, and you won't mind a few shots.” 

Higher and higher they climbed till they 
reached Safad, the "city set on a hill which 
cannot be hid," their destination for that 
night. A major in the Manchesters greeted 
them with “ Glad you've come again, padre 
—hope you won't find us dull," and led them 
to a shabby Arab horcl, the billet where two 
ofhcers and forty men were "living dan- 
gerously." For in the town Jews and Arabs 
dwelt uneasilv side by side and nobody knew 
when the trouble between them would blaze 
up again. Life for the tiny British garrison 
was both precarious and terribly dull—as war 
is apt to be. 'Üheir resource indoors was a 
small canteen with cards, darts and a wireless 
set; outside the billet they were only allowed 
to walk 200 yards to the right or left and 
anyone who kicked a football across the 
boundary of Arab land was liable to be killed 
in trying to retrieve it. 

Toc H was too well known at Safad to 
need explanation. Many a man knew 
Mark IV at Manchester. Harry and Bill got 
busy at once. They warned all ranks for 
duty that evening—a sing-song. They com- 
mandeered all mouth organs and instruments 
of music, complete with players, and spent 
an hour of practice on the roof, with the aid 
of the dozen Toc H Song Books out of their 
kit. The rest of the afternoon they spent in 
cheering some fine boxing bouts among these 
Northern lads. Evening came and the sing- 
song was terrific: it warmed them all 
thoroughly for the Toc H talks from Harry 
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and Bill which followed. That night the two 
travellers slept sound on soldiers’ beds—three 
planks, three ‘ biscuits,’ three blankets apiece 
(all good things are three)—in the officers’ 
mess. 

For several more days their visitation lasted. 
One night was spent in the next billet, high 
upon a neighbouring hill from which they 
looked out delightedly on Mount Hermon's 
snow-cap on one side and down to the shim- 
mering mirror of the Lake of Galilee on the 
other. The young officer in charge enter- 
tained them with a baby cinematograph of 
his private air-flights, and Toc H, in its turn, 
ran an air-gun compctition on the roof (at 
five mils a shot and the scorer of the bull 
takes the pool), in which Bill got back to his 
old Gallipoli form. Once more a sing-song 
and talks by the visitors, rounded off the day. 
The night, at that height, was bitterly cold, 
and they slept little. But they parted from 
their hosts next morning with lively regret. 

And then two days at Tiberias, whither 
the officers (summoned to mcet the General 
and attend a lecture) drove them by car. 
With their escort of “ bugs" and machine 
guns behind and before they rattled two 
thousand -feet down hill, while the senior 
officer explained the map from a tactical point 
of view and Harry countered by interpreting 
it from the New Testament. “ What's this, 
anyway," exclaimed their host at last, “a 
theological lecture or an Army survey? " 
And indeed it made a man think. Could that 
bend of the road where you might expect an 
ambush, indeed be the place where *' those 
Feet in ancient time" had walked? Asa 
homesick private said to Bill that night, “ Do 
you really believe that the Bible happened in 
this God-forsaken land? ” 


Their tour was not quite done, for they 
heard tell at Tiberias of two lonely posts out 
in the Jordan Valley and decided to take 
Toc H there. Its tangible expression in the 
form of bcer, woodbines and papers, which 
they added to their luggage, made their wel- 
come certain. The armed escort conveyed 
them along the Damascus road. Two miles 
tramp over plough-land and through orange 
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- powerful than 


groves brought them to the first post, held by 
a sergeant and sixteen men. "There they 
squatted for an hour, talking Toc H and 
drinking tea inside a corrugated iron shed, 
while one man with a Lewis gun kept watch 
on the roof. Their hosts did not want to let 
them go. But the sun was setting and it 
was no time for dallying—darkness would 
fall quickly and darkness was danger. 

In the dusk they found the second post, 
three tents pitched on top of an old Turkish 
fort overlooking the Syrian frontier; a 
machine gun pointed across the rushing 
River Jordan below them and into a valley 
which seemed all peace. “‘ Ginger," a Liver- 
pool-Irish private welcomed them with tea 
(“ mother's," which is one degree more 
" sergeant-major's ")and made 
up their beds, improvised out of orange-boxes 
and sand-bags. He went off cheerfully for a 
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turn of sentry-go outside and returned later 
to cook a wonderful dish of fried eggs and 
chips. 

" You'll find Ginger's cooking a bit oily," 
apologised their ofhcer-host. 

"John the Baptist fared much worse on 
this spot," laughed Harry, “so we're not 
grousing." 
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A visit to the men’s tent after supper started 
the inevitable sing-song, until the officer 
next door reminded them sharply that singing 
aloud wasn't donc in the possible presence of 
the enemy. So they fell to crooning instead. 
Bill thought that the spirits of these Man- 
chester men, under their miserably cramped 
conditions, couldn't have been beaten, even 
in South London. 

But it was Arabs and not Toc H which 
provided the real entertainment that night. 
A shot out of the darkness outside sent the 
men tumbling out to line the parapet of sand- 
bags. They rattled off the machine-gun in a 
short burst to remind intruders that they were 
awake, and sent up a Véry light to make 
contact with a distant post of Transjordan 
Frontier Force men. Then a patrol, leaving 
sentries behind and a man to work the 
machinc-gun, slipped over the sand-bags, 
single file, into the darkness. Harry and Bill, 
at a nod and smile from their host, crawled 
out with them. It was extraordinarily diff- 
cult and ticklish work to move in good order 
—spread out in line, lying, kneeling, going 
forward, dropping down in turn—over the 
broken river valley. The going was E 
boulders barked their shins, camel-thorn affec- 
tionately caressed their wrists and ankles, the 
flannel trousers of the two amateurs suffered 
badly. They strained their cyes into the dark- 
ness for something moving, they cocked their 
ears but could hear nothing but the roaring 
of Jordan in flood, the snow-waters of 
Lebanon shouldering their way down to 
Galilee. They surrounded an old water-mill 
—guarded by a couple of starving and fran- 
tically-yelling dogs—and searched it. No 
trace of an assailant was found. 

As they turned to go back the moon peeped 
over the ridge of Lebanon and in its bright 
light Bill studied the faces of his companions, 
young, fresh faces not long from England and 
a few darker ones. bronzed with the sun of 
Egypt. There was immense weariness, now 
that the excitement was over, in most of 
them. “ Though the lads are far away, they 
think of home," ran the old song through 
Bil's head. He could not share all their 
thoughts, but he was proud and glad to be 
with them to-night. He hoped fervently that 


Toc H in Manchester and the North, nay, 
everywhere, had not forgotten these young- 
sters who received its slightest service with 
such touching welcome. The most it had 
ever been able to do was in the worst times 
of 1935 and '36, when Harry Moss had called 
a meeting of British civilians in Haifa and 
raised a Comforts Fund of £400, while Haifa 
Group itsclf had taken on the job of dis- 
tributing the smokes and books, games and 
cards which had come in. A house called 
‘Ebenezer’ in the town had received crowds 
of soldiers and sailors at that time in the name 
of Toc H, and long lists of service men about 
to return home had been sent to England. 

Back again at the post, Harry and Bill 
drank another joram of Ginger’s tea, and 
smoked a last pipe on the parapet with their 
host in the brilliant moonlight. 

“A rum business, keeping the peace out 
here," said the young officer. “The paci- 
fists at home (I hope their beds are comfier 
than ours to-night) wouldn’t approve the way 
we have to do it, I expect. Policing Palestine 
is different from a bobby’s beat in Sheffield, 
but I suppose the job is the same—sceing that 
people don’t treat each other rough and pinch 
other folks’ bits and pieces. You may think 
we're right or wrong: al I know is that 
there’d be blue murder all up and down this 
country if we went away." 

They argued for a bit, and then turned in. 


x * * * 


T'wo days later Bill and Harry said good- 
bye as friends who seemed to have known 
each other for ycars. Harry was going up the 
Pipe-line (for he is, first of all, padre to the 
oil-company which maintains it). 

“Think of me, Bill, on Thursday,” he 
said. “I shall be lighting my candle at Fort 
Rutba in mid-desert—you can hold ' Light’ 
anywhere in the world, alone or in company. 
And there will be Toc H units on both sides 
of me, each only 300 miles away—the lads in 
the aerodrome at Amman in Transjordan 
and those others at Baghdad-Dhibban in 
Iraq, whom I go to meet. Think of us all, 
often: we need it. So long, old man, and 
thanks." 


* * * * 


* Going up to Jerusalem ” had the ring of 
pilgrimage about it: Bill felt like that as he 
entered the Damascus gate of the Holy City. 

Here he was, sitting in the Toc H Room, 
a hut owned by the Church Mission Society. 
It was comfortable and bright and well fur- 
nished with guests—for Monday was a regu- 
lar mecting night. The Secretary stood 
beside him in a backwater of the traffic of 
men moving about. 


“ There are half a dozen of us airmen like 
me, as you see," he was saying, " and some 
soldiers—privates and warrant officers. It's 
a bit awkward for us, as the hut is 60 yards 
out of bounds for troops and we people have 
to ‘ walk out’ in pairs to get to it. That’s a 
policeman over deb on duty, worse 
luck, two Mondays out of three—and the 
man he is talking to is an Armenian school- 
teacher (I'll show you our Armenian Scouts 
to-morrow). O, and there's our Treasurer— 
he's Commandant of the Central Prison, and 
our Vice-Jobbie, an Army padre really. See 
those two in the corner? The near one is the 
Postmaster and the other is— well, the Public 
Executioner ” (Bill glanced at his informant 
and couldn't make up his mind whether he 
was joking or not). ''Í want you to meet 
Bolo Martin in a minute—he's our deaf and 
dumb boy from Burma. A good mixed bag, 
considering. And, of course, we get visitors. 
To-night there are two members from 
Canada, a man from West Africa and, I 
believe, a member from Ascension Island. 
Excuse me, I must go and hunt 'em out.” 

Taking it altogether, Bill thought the meet- 
ing surprisingly like any good Toc H evening 
at home. The start was a bit exotic, for some 
of the Armenian Scouts did a turn on their 
national instrument, a cross between a harp 
and a xylophone, and sang a couple of their 
own folk songs. 


“ What a pity,” said one member to him, 
“that you couldn't have been here for a big 
Guest-night—we have three a year and one 
is a Christmas party. Our last had to be can- 
celled: the curfew order was on that week. 
But we had eighty here the time before. We 
put on a one-act play—howling success. And 
the grub was supplied by the Prison.” 
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Next morning a member called for Bill in 
good time and took him round the sights of 
the Old City. Under the twisted olive trees 
in the Garden of Gethsemane they chatted 
with the bearded Franciscan gardener and 
then sat awhile in the shade discussing thcir 
jobs here and at home. 

“I can’t get over at yet, said Bill, “it 
seems queer that this is the real Garden I’ve 
heard tell about since a kid. It’s so quiet 
here, not a bit a sad place now." 

“Well, I suppose I ought to be used to 
it all," answered his guide, “ but I never am 


Toc H guiding Sailors at Gethsemane 


quite. One of the Group's jobs is showing 
visitors round the City—when it is ‘in 
bounds, which isn't always lately. This 
place gets some people terrifically, and others 
don't seem to care a pin for any of its mean- 
ing—they might as well be at Brighton." 

" What else do you do? " 

“Well, there's a job you wouldn't be miss- 
ing if you had come a bit later on. A team 
of us, mostly R.A.F. chaps, go down to 
Bethlehem for the service in the courtyard of 
the Church of the Nativity on Christmas Eve. 
There’s a tremendous crowd there and we 
police the congregation—sometimes they 
need it—as well as sing Christmas hymns. 

“ What else? " 

“O, the usual bits and pieces—hospital 
visiting, taking a hand in school sports and 
pound days and other annual shows. We 
collect bottles and clean rags for the First Aid 
people and the Dispensary for Sick Animals. 
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We've helped people now and again to move 
house and fit their place up. But our Scouts 
and Cubs are a special job—you'll see them 
this afternoon." 

And a wonderful afternoon it was thar Bill 
spent with two Toc H Scouters, both Air 


Toc il t j nem) Troop 


Force men, and the 16th (Jerusalem) Troop 
in the grounds of the Convent of St. James. 
Bill found Armenian boys as entertaining as 
the nippers of Blue Anchor Lane at home. 
He guessed they were pulling his leg in their 
outlandish language, though, thanks to 
patient teaching, some of them could talk 
quite a lot of English. Scouting in Jerusalem, 
he gathered, was a toughish job owing to 
the disturbed state of the country. Some- 
times for weeks at a time, when the Old City 
was put out of bounds, the Scoutmasters 
could make no contact with their boys. On 
the way home he called in at the Deaf School 
and interrupted the member, an R.A.F. ser- 
geant, who was giving out toys, made by 
prisoners in the Central Prison, to an excited 
crowd of small deaf boys. In fact, Bill re- 
flected with satisfaction, Toc H in Jerusalem 
supplies more than odd-job men when 
wanted : it is doing what it can to teach and 
lead the ‘ young idea.’ It has no greater job 
the world over. 


W ith Bob and Bill from Port Said to Ceylon 


On November 1: a sudden flash of lightning 
signalised the moment when Bill Farthing 
reached the top of the gangway of the good 
ship Orlova at Port Said and grasped Bob 
Cantelope’s hand once more. The crash of 
thunder drowned their first words of grecting. 

"Enter the two conspirators,” laughed 
Bob, ''to spotlights and a salvo of artillery. 
Kind of the management to oblige so hand- 
somely."' 

They stood back under shelter while hot 
rain cascaded over the deck and flooded the 
scuppers. A drenched and frightened bird 
flew inboard and cowered on the deck beside 
them: it was a dove with ruffled grey 
feathers. j 

" Peace deserting Europe,” said Bill, un- 
smiling, " I hope the little beggar has better 
luck if it comes with us." 

“So there you are!” interrupted a voice 
beside them. “Ive been hunting the ship 
for you two. I'm Missions to Seamen— Fly- 
ing Angel, you know; you'll meet it often 
before you've got round the world. And" 
(holding up the lapel of his coat with the 
black and gold badge which matched theirs) 
“Im padre of the Toc H Group here, too. 
Toc H and the Missions go well together, 
you will find, in all sorts of places." 

They had a delightful ten minutes with the 
Padre. His news of Toc H in Port Said was 
not very encouraging. ‘The old story,” said 
the Padre, “this is a port of call more than 
a real place. Men come and go—and many 
of them have gone lately. We struggle along, 
but it is very up and down work. I’m grate- 
ful, all the same, for help I have had from 
them often. Hullo, Joc," he broke off, to a 
deck-hand hurrying past, "I want you to 
look out for thesc two passengers, when you 
get a chance—they’re Toc H men." 

" Aye, sir," sald Joe, with a wide grin, 
* Mustn't stop now, sir." 

"One of mv best lads," continued the 
Padre, as Joe was lost in the crowd again. 
“But I mustn’t stop cither. "There's a sick 
man on that tramp over there expecting Ine. 
Good luck all the way! " And he was gone. 

The storm had ceased as suddenly as it had 


begun, and in the blazing sun half-naked 
black men, glistening with sweat and coal- 
dust, toiled up plank gangways from lighters 
alongside to the ship’s coal chutes. As they 
balanced their heavy baskets on their heads 
they droned an endless chant on two notes. 
A haze of coal-dust filled the sultry air. 

“Like animals, poor things," murmured 
a lady passenger (it was her first voyage and 
the sight was unfamiliar), as she peered over 
the rail at this procession. As for Bob he was 
suddenly reminded of an engraving in a 
funny old Bible now in the Portwistle 
library which had always fascinated him as 
a small boy—the children of Israel toiling 
under the Egyptian lash. 

“There goes the likeness of God, so the 
parsons say," he remarked to Bill, “and 
civilisation has a grand way of using it.” 

His companion made no comment. He 
was leaning over the rail watching a half- 
westernised Egyptian trying to peddle ob- 
scenitics to passengers coming along the 
quay. "Lets go below, Bob, and stow our 
gear,” was all he said, “ this place makes a 
man fair sick." 


* as * * 


The ship was moving slowly up the Canal 
under an incredible sunset. "The whole spec- 
trum, from deep violet, through blue-green 
and pales$t lemon, to most vivid red, was 
spread fan-wise in the west over the desert. 
A shallow pool of water, fringed with palm 
trees, lying in the vast surface of sand, echoed 
the transfigured sky. Very quickly the glory 
died. Desert and sky merged into one dull 
glow of smouldering fire, the sea turned to a 
luminous deep green. Night came down. 

Our two travellers hovered restlessly about 
the forward saloon, until a large lady in an 
unsuitable pink frock began to herald “ the end 
of a per-fect day” in a swoopy voice, to the 
accompaniment of a young man with a large 
ring and a permanent wave. The second 
verse drove Bill and Bob to the deck and out 
of earshot. They strolled forward, attracted 
by dim light which reached the deck from 
the fo’castle companion. On the hatches 
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members of the crew sprawled at ease, 
smoking and talking. A concertina came out 
and a few began to whistle. Whistling gave 
place to a murmurous humming and that in 
turn grew into singing. The warm, still air 
was full with primitive harmonies—" Swanee 
River,” “ Poor old Joe” and ''Love's old 
sweet song." Cigarettes glowed, the light 
from the open hatchway door cut the dark- 
ness in a mellow arc and showed the profiles 
of three or four youngsters grouped round the 
concertina. Bob and Bill dropped down with 
their pipes alongside the men. 1t was against 
the rules for passengers, they knew, but there 
was no one to forbid them. Here the music 
was sentimental enough, but not more so 
than the pink lady's ballad and far more 
spontaneous. 

From song they fell into talk, the lazy, 
inconsequent talk of men off duty, but 
revealing, to Bil's quick cockney mind, a 
good deal about the seaman. It touched his 
love of home—and the impossibility of his 
taking root on shore for long; his simple 
tastes and rather crude amusements; his rela- 
tions to his officers, sometimes frankly ad- 
miring and sometimes of a nature to make 
spitting on the deck more eloquent than 
words. Nothing was said about the discom- 
fort of his quarters—though the British sea- 
man, even on big ships, is mostly worse 
lodged than his brothers of other great 
nations. Bill wished they would grouse to 
him about this—but felt sure that they would 
just have been funny about it. But they never 
mentioned it at all. 

Bob dragged in a reference to Toc H. Joc, 
the deck-hand, and another man knew some- 
thing of it, had met it in the Seamen’s Mis- 
sion somewhere. And a boy took fire over 
the name—for he had been on the Atlantic 
voyage in other ships and had reckoned 
Talbot House Club at Southampton as his 
own home. It was after dinner that night 
that Bob also came upon a young ship’s 
officer who, when in London, frequented 
*Seamark' on Tower Hill, where Harry 
Chappel runs much more than a boarding 
house for the Merchant Navy. “The Chief 
Steward is an old member of Toc H,” he 
said, “and I think our Old Man has heard 
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tell of it. You might get leave for a meeting 
among the men, i£ you go the right way to 
work. You'll find this a friendly ship.” 

d x * * 


A dry hot wind followed them down the 
Red Sea. At Aden they called unexpectedly 
to drop several Army passengers, and our 
travellers, going off with them, scraped an 
hour ashore. There was no time to hunt up 
the Toc H Group, mostly soldiers anyhow 
and not easily reached at a moment's notice. 
Bill had heard tell on the ship about some 
* Marine Gardens," which you can visit in 
a glassbottomed boat, surveying fishes in 
football-jersey colourings as they swim among 
fantastic weeds in the green water below you. 
Bob said there wasn’t time to risk this. Bill 
grew obstinate and went up to a stranger to 
ask the wav to this remarkable sight. 

~“ Never heard of it" said the stranger. 
“ Perhaps vou're thinking of Port Sudan. I 
saw the identical show there a few... 
Hullo! are you Toc H?” His eyes were 
fixed on Bill's striped tic. 

“Lumme! " said Bill, grasping his hand, 
“what are you doing here? Local Branch? " 

" Nothing like it," said the other. “Tm 
on the way to Mombasa, on a gold-mining 
stunt—bit of a toss-up. "Fhat's my ship, the 
Matiana, out there. My name's Evans. Come 
and drink something cool.” 

So he and Bill and Bob spent the next 
twenty minutes together in a lively exchange 
of news. Evans had been jobmaster once of a 
London unit, had gone to India to try his 
luck, was now off, after one failure, in opti- 
mistic mood to chance another in Uganda. 
What were the shows like in Town now? 
Had they scen Cyril Pearson at the Overseas 
Office lately? 

The Orlova’s syren sputtered a deep warn- 
ing which brought Bob and Bill to their feet 
in the café. They shook hands heartily with 
Evans and shouted luck as they doubled out 
of the door and to their waiting rowing-boat. 
It had been just one of those chance encoun- 
ters which Toc H travellers are very apt to: 
mect and to which they never grow quite 
accustomed. Would these three men ever 
meet again? The tie had done the trick. 
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The voyage was uneventful for a week after 
that. At sea there were few 'sights'—a 
school of porpoises arching gracefully into the 
air and back into the sea, flying fish skim- 
ming like silver moths across the waves, 
never even the smoke of another ship on the 
horizon. On board there were the usual 
games, a fancy-dress dance, a race meeting, 
the swimming pool, countless meals. Some- 
times nature impinged on this sophisticated 
lite—as when Mickey Mouse on the open-air 
screen one hot night competed heavily for 
their attention with a marvellous lemon- 
coloured moonrise. 

Bill and Bob were not quite idle, all the 
same. They played with the best of them, 
and they worked a little, too. Both tied 
themselves down to more or less serious study 
lor several hours every day in preparation for 
their respective * ficld of operation.’ “ How 
many sheep do you reckon there’d be in New 
South Wales? Have a guess, Bob," said Bill, 
looking up from his book. “Dunno,” Bob 
would answer, " but I wish this fella would 
write a bit plainer about this ‘ diarchy ’ busi- 
ness; it may be a good egg but it's contusin °.” 

They "talked Toc lI" privately with 
quite a number of their. fellow-passengers. 
And they got their chance of a meeting with 
some of the crew one evening after all. It 
was a jolly hour. 


The anchor chains rattled out in the very 
early morning. The two travellers heard 
them through thcir dreams. When they 
reached the deck together the sun was getting 
into its stride for a scorching day. 

" What ho! the spicy breezes tum-tum on 
Ceylon’s isle,” chanted Bob gaily. 

“So that’s what it is,” said Bill, sniffing 
the air, ‘“ Smells to me like the warehouses 
in Wapping—pepper and cloves and what 
not.” 

An hour later they went ashore in Colombo 
to make a day of it. Two members, with a 
car, met them. Bob was a bit distracted by 
the discovery, almost simultaneously, of an 
old school-fellow on the quay, who was get- 


ting ready to board the Orlova for her voyage 
to Australia. 

“Look here, old man," he said to Bill, 
* do you mind? Kit and I were boys together 
at Eton and all that. I'll play about with him, 
while you do Ceylon. I’ve been here before 
and I'm stopping on for a week or two any- 
how. Have a dekko at the hills in the car, 
if you get the chance: they're worth it. 
We'll meet to-night. I'll be on board to scc 
you off.” 

So Bill and the two members had gone off 
in holiday mood, while Bob and his friend 
sat half the day on the verandah of the Club, 
talking their old school shop very contentedly. 


* * * * 


Six o'clock in the evening on the deck of 
S.S. Orlova. 

Bos, to his Eton friend: “ Time for a quick 
one before they start shouting ‘ Any more for 
the shore!’ (They go below together.) 

Eton FniEND, as they sit together in the 
bar: “ Seen old Phiz lately? I shan't forget 
that time when... ” 

Bos, as the blast of the syren somewhere 
above them rattles the glasses: “ Quarter of 
an hour yet. Have a small one—for luck. 
You heard that young Gosling pegged out 
la$ year? Nice lad... ” 

Eton Frienp, interrupting: “ What's that 
noise? ” 

Bos, ‘‘ Donkey engine or whatever they 
cal it. They're always makin’ bumpin’ 
noises on a ship. About young Goslin’, 
well..." 

Eron Frienp, uneasily, twenty minutes 
later: “I say, Cantelope, you don’t think 
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Bos : “ Crumbs! ” (They rush up on deck.) 
The spicy breezes and the palm-lined shore 
are growing very faint in the dusk. The ship 
TS AL. sea EE 

At the same moment a car with a flat tyre 
lurches on to the quay at Colombo. Two 
men in Toc H ties leap out excitedly. Bill 
Farthing sinks back in the front seat, helpless 
with laughter. “ Blimey,” ts all he can say, 
* that's torn it! ” 
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SOFT O'ER CEYLONS ISLE 


FTER a night undisturbed by dreams 

of catastrophe Bill went down early to the 
shipping office to discuss the situation. He 
found it settled for him by a wireless mes- 
sage from the Orlova which a clerk put into 
his hands : 

INDIA 1S YOURS OLD BOY Sfop USE MY KIT 

AM USING YOURS BUT WHY FLANNEL PYJAMAS 

Stop Bos. 

Luckily he had not left his passport with 
the purser but in his own pocket. And a 
bank at Colombo would cash traveller’s 
cheques as neatly as Fremantle. So why 
worry? 

He settled down, in the home of a hos- 
pitable member, to enjoy the Island. Bob's 
extensive kit provided his hosts with some 
entertainment. They rigged up his portable 
tent in the garden and found a handsome 
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snake laying eggs in it next morning. They 
rigged up Bill himself as a ^ toff" in Bob's 
tropical kit, after lewing out the waist; with 
a monocle added he looked quite credible. 
Less conspicuously attired, he set out to 
"size up " the place and sec what he could 
of Toc H at work there. 

ft was certainly a drawback that a know- 
ledge of the astronomical number of sheep in 
New South Wales would be less useful than 
he had hoped. But a fortnight after his 
‘forced landing’ he was given a chance to 
pose as "our Australian expert.” For the 
next `O boat’ carried a party of boys from 
home on their way to the Fairbridge Farm 
School at Pinjarra in Western Australia; they 
had been ** commended to the friendship ” of 
Toc H, as the Four Points have it. Arriving 
in port carly, they stepped into the arms of 


Bill, who had gone out in command of a 
launch (supplied by a local member), and 
came ashore for a day's sightseeing. All the 
morning, while his fcllow-members were at 
their offices, Bill trailed the excited group 
round the town, of which he now knew the 
ropes sufficiently. And at lunch-time Colom- 
bo Branch arrived in full force and took over. 
A grand bathing party filled up most of the 
ume until tea, and at 6 o'clock the escort saw 
the boys on board again for the la& long lap 
of their voyage into a new life. No onc could 
tell whether guests or hosts had enjoyed the 
day most thoroughly. 
* * a * 

Very soon Bill was a familiar and welcome 
figure in the two Boys' Clubs in which Toc H 
Colombo was deeply involved. His first 
brush with the Price Park Club was unfor- 
gettable. A car threaded the narrow streets 
into the quarter of Pettah one Tuesday night, 
and just when "the spicy breezes” had 
reached maximum intensity, deposited him 
at the door of the Club. Bill found himself 
standing on the edge of a whirlpool of small 
dark boys, dressed more or less in a handker- 
chief apiece. He was pretty well accustomed 
to “rough houses’ in the old Boys’ Club in 
South London years ago, but this beat every- 
thing in his expericnce. For a split second 
no one noticed his arrival and then, like a 
herd of deer when a strange scent reaches 
them down wind, every boy suddenly stood 
motionless and silent, gazing at him. 

“ Cheero, lads," said Bill genially, “ Carry 
on and don't mind me." 

Then he realised that he was less intelli- 
gible to them than a heathen Chinee would 
have been. And that made him laugh. This 
proved to be the right cue—the whole room- 
ful of boys laughed back. And Bill laughed 
again, a few notes higher up the scale: the 
boys replied in a shrill uproar. Bill didn't 
risk a third guffaw—he felt he was getting 
hysterical—but stooped to pick up a handball 
which had rolled to his feet as he entered the 
door. He flung it hard at the nearest boy 
who, taken unawares, went over backwards 
on the floor. This was the signal for the 
whole herd to break up, with deafening glee, 
and dart towards him. Bill and the handball 


became the centre of the disturbance, from 
which he emerged panting and dishevelled 
five minutes later. From that night onwards 
he was no stranger to the boys of Colombo, 
cither in Pettah or at the Slave Island Boys' 
Club. At the latter he spent several evenings 
a week. He sat in a class, to their great 
amusement, in which English composition 
and Ceylon history and geography were 
taught; he refereed their football matches 
(played barefoot, in gold jerseys and black 
shorts—Toc H colours) and was booked as 
time-keeper for the Inter-Club Christmas 
Sports. He found that most of the boys in 
the Slave Island Club belonged to the 17th 
Colombo (Toc H) Troop of Scouts, that 
many were learning to box under a Y.M.C.A. 
instructor, and that go per cent. of them, in 
spite of a good deal of unemployment, had 
deposit accounts in the Club Savings Bank. 
The two Clubs were financed from a central 
Toc H Boys’ Work Fund and would soon 
need Rupees 1,000 a year to keep them going 
at full steam. It was hard work but very 
well worth the trouble. 

But there was no job he enjoyed more than 
his couple of hours a week, with the Toc H 
team of five, at the Deaf and Blind School 
at Mount Lavinia, where his own rough 
talent made him a welcome reinforcement to 
the whistle band. He made a great hit on 
his first visit by teaching them “A life on 
the ocean wave." The Londonderry Air 
broke down; the top note fell out of the 
bottom of the whistle, so to speak. 

* * * * 

It was here, oddly enough, that he encoun- 
tered the Royal Navy again on a Toc H job. 
Some Naval members had been up to the 
School a year or two before, for a ' look-see ' 
one afternoon, and the Matron had poisoned 
their minds with a bright idea—why should 
not gentlemen of leisure learn to write 
Braille? Ever since, on their cruises to the 
Persian Gulf or the East Indian ports, these 
members had occupied odd hours on board 
their ships in punching the raised dots on 
paper which the fingers of blind children 
were to read, and on each return to port in 
Ceylon had added to the School's library of 
story-books. The Jobmaster at Colombo laid 
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issuing quinine to wash- 
ing babies. And when 
their ship sailed they had 
left behind a full-sized 
wheeled stretcher, the 
work of their own hands, 
as a memento. 
Altogether, Bill found, 
the hospitals were not 
ignorant of Toc H in 
Ceylon... “The General 
Hospital had its two offi- 
cial visitors from the 
Branch and saw many 
other members come in 
and out for odd visits; the 
Eye Hospital somctimes 
called for a reader—and 
got one; the Ridgeway 
Hospital relied on the 
Branch for its regular 
supply of papers. And 
when it came to blood 
transfusion, he was told 
that * Toc EI men are so 
reliable.” Not least, the 


** Raised maps for the blind . . the results were magnificent memory lingered of an 


in a stock of Braille equipment from which 
they replenished their supplies cach time. 
Then they became even more ambitious— 
somcone suggested raised maps for the blind. 
This involved the use of different types of 
tacks and what not which blind hands could 
identify by the feel of them, and tested the 
ingenuity even of famous handy men, but the 
sick bay, the Supply Office and all arms were 
drawn upon. Effingham vied with Enterprise, 
and so on; enthusiasm ran high and the 
results werc magnificent. 


On a visit to the East coast of the Island 
Bill came upon the tracks of the Navy again. 
He penetrated to a Mission Hospital in the 
jungle onc afternoon, and found that Toc H 
was well-known there already. For Naval 
members from Trincomalec, a ‘Grope’ of 
their own, had been there before him. The 
matron (a lady whose namc is honoured in 
the services for her work at Alexandria and 
Kantara during the war) described to him 
how the sailors had “ done everything ” from 
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cmergency four yearsago, 
when a General member of Toc H had called 
upon the Branch for help. At the height of 
the malaria epidemic at Christmas a convales- 
cent hospital with 150 beds was opened. 
Toc H members had supplied the mattresses, 
provided the dispenser, acted as orderlies, 
bought coffins and donc other necessary jobs 
throughout the four months the place was 


Toc H Rooms, Colombo 


open. Members themselves made no song 
about this, and Bill only heard of it three 
weeks after he landed from a casual stranger. 

Colombo in hot weather is a sultry place 
and Bill was glad to escape up country. He 
incorporated the baby cinema projector—an 
invaluable property of Colombo Branch—in 
his kit, or rather Bob’s, and took the next 
train to Kandy. In a jolly week up there he 
added the Toc H Club at Bogambra to his 
conquest of the Sinhalese boy. It did not 
need his pocket cinema to make him their 
friend, but the show gave him a triumphal 
introduction to the Prison. He had gone 
there, laden with the usual supply of ver- 
nacular newspapers, as one of the team of 
volley-ball players from Toc H who visit the 
jail once a weck. The game was new to him, 
but he did not at all mind supplying the 
comic relicf. When it came to the film-show 
afterwards he felt himself more master of the 
situation, and ended the evening with a 
Toc H talk, through the medium of a 
warder-interpreter. 

“And now," he said to himself, “ for a 
spot of extension work." With that he took 
train to the hills beyond—fir£t to Nuwara 
Eliya; everybody told him that visitors never 
missed that. That evening he watched the 
sun set in gold and crimson. Adam's Peak, 
the sacred mountain, stood up, a purple pyra- 
mid, in the distance against the clear sky. He 
was going to like this place, he felt. But 
that night he could not sleep. The moun- 
tain air struck cold through his blanket in 
the guest-house, and the height was too sud- 
den a contrast: his heart thumped oddly all 
night and he came listless to the breakfast 
table. So he pursucd his journey to Badulla, 
with a note of introduction in his pocket to 
a tea-planter there. The moment he entered 
the door of the bungalow he knew he was 
at home. A delicious week followed. "The 
daughters of the house (they nicknamed him 
Father William) took him in hand and 
taught him to play tennis, a game which had 
not come the way of his generation in South 
London. ‘‘ You'll need tricks like this out 
East," they said frankly. “It doesn't matter 
much if you are a rabbit, so long as you're 
not too devastating a rabbit" And they 


made him dance with them each night to a 
scratchy gramophone, for the same reason. 
Truth to tell Bill didn't mind being thus 
‘taken in hand’: they were as nice a pair of 
girls as he had ever set eyes on. 

He went the round of the estate with his 
host, toiling up the hot slopes of hills made 
monotonous with rows of tea bushes. He 
watched native farmers in the valley, work- 
ing in the wet ‘paddy’ fields and tried to 
make friendly signs to them. One afternoon 
he went a long drive in the car, winding up 


into the hills and coming down again by 
breakneck corners, to the opening of a new 
school in a remote village. The planter and 
his wife had taken the lead in starting the 
venture, and were received by the headman 
with garlands of flowers, baskets of fruit, 
weird music and a very eloquent speech. All 
these offerings the rather embarrassed Bill 
had to share. 

A young Civil Servant, not long out from 
home, dined with them that night, and after 
dinner the three men were graciously per- 
mitted to sit smoking on the verandah for a 
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bit before the girls called them in to dance. 
Velvety night, hung with brilliant stars, was 
round them. A puff of wind rattled the 
great leaves of a plantain in the garden (Bill 
called it a banana, for it was in truth exactly 
like one he had seen at Kew). A strange 
bird made bubbly noises in the darkness at 
intervals. 

Naturally the talk started round the new 
village school. 

* My wife hopes a lot of good will come of 
it,” their host was saying, “ if only the village 
will play up. But these charming folk of ours 
aren't stickers. And they are terribly hard up 
too often. "Their crops let them down but 
the taxes never do. The overheads of Govern- 
ment are very heavy—that" (he waved his 
cigar laughingly towards the young Civil 
Servant) "is one of the overheads.” The 
accused grinned and nodded. 

“I liked the look of that chap that made 
a speech," said Bill. 

“Old Banunderam, the headman—he’s a 
topper. We get on very well, he and I. You 
know,” he continued, '*' there isn’t much of 
a race problem here, not compared with 
India, I mean. Here we are, pretty self- 
contained in a space about the size of Ireland 
(where, by the by, the race problem seems 
more acute). Sinhalese and Tamil—they’ve 
fought, of course, in the past: 1066 and all 
that. But if the politicians would leave ’em 
alone— These politicians! in my reckoning 
Ceylon has got self-government quite a few 
years too soon, before the electorate knows 
what's what and what isn’t.” 

“I wouldn't wonder if that's true in Eng- 
land, come to that," interrupted Bill. “To 
hear some of the chaps talk in the bar down 
our way at the last clection! " 

** Well, it's the same here—with knobs on,” 
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said the planter, " though one can't expect 
our enlightened Civil Service to agree." 

“ Not quite so sure," murmured the Civi] 
Service behind its cigar. 

“I was saying, about the race problem. 
The British and the native of Ceylon, they 
don't get on so badly either, considering. 
But I reckon they could do a lot more together 
than they do. What is your Toc H doing 
about that, Farthing? " 

“Well,” answered Bill deliberately, “I 
don't rightly know. 1 met some first-class 
Sinhalese members down in Colombo and 
Kandy, real good members, I mean. But it 
struck me that there were lots outside who 
ought to be inside. I dare say it's not a bit 
as casy as we tourists imagine. That's why 
Toc H ought to tackle it—because it's a diff- 
cult job, and because breaking down fences 
between chaps of all kinds is the biggest job 
Toc H has got everywhere. I suppose poli- 
tics chip in, and a forcign language and a 
man’s business and all that. Toc H here, so 
far as I’ve seen, isn't a bad cross-section of 
the British in the place. But the Sinhalese 
contingent isn’t up to strength yet. That's 
what / think, any way." 

“JE that's what you think, I should like to 
give you a hand over it. And I don't believe 
the snags are so big that you can’t overcome 
them all in timc—in Ceylon. India’s a differ- 
ent kettle of fish. You'll sce when you get 
there.” 

“Time, please, gentlemen! " called the 
youngest daughter from within. So they 
tossed their cigar stumps, like three glowing 
eyes, into the garden and went in. 

When Bill left the hills a day or two after, 
he had several new General members in his 
mind and his hosts Builder’s form in his 
pocket. 


Chapter III 8 Bill 


INDIA FROM TOE TO TOP 


ITH a real thrill Bill set foot on India 

for the first time. Hc had no notion 
what would happen next. In Bob's luggage 
he had come upon the fragment of a manu- 
script ume-table and made up his mind to sec 
how it worked out. The name of a ship and 
dates for leaving Ceylon and reaching India 
were noted; he suspected that various 
arrangements had been made, but he did not 
know any details. INow he was waiting on a 
strange quay to sec how they would turn out. 
Beside him lay a small pile of luggage. A 
leather hat-box on top bore the initials ‘ R. C.’, 
and a packing-case (full of literature various) 
repeated the idea more blatantly in black 
stencilled letters— Lorp Ronert CaNTELOPE, 
Toc H.' 


A smart young officer in uniform ap- 
proached, glanced at the luggage, saluted and 
said, ‘‘ I've been sent to meet you, sir.” 


A minute later the officer was shutting the 
door of a large car behind Bill with the words 
" The Governor will be waiting for you, sir; 
I'll see that your luggage comes up." 

The car rolled silently away, and Bill, sit- 
ting back in its deep cushions, said aloud to 


himself, “ You're for it now, me lad." For 
what? 
The car passed through big gates. Bill 


had an impression of a sweeping gravel drive, 
an expanse of sunburnt lawn, bushes with 
bright flowers, then a pillared doorway at 
which they drew up. A bearded servant in 
white, with a coloured turban, bowed him 
out on to some steps. As he reached the top 
of them a tall man in a light suit hurried 
towards him—and then stopped dead. 

“I beg your pardon," said the tall man, 
recovering himself. “I was expecting Lord 
Robert Cantelope, a friend of mine.” 

** He's a friend of mine, too,” blurted out 
Bill. * And I’m him, in a manner of speaking. 
We've got mixed.” - 


'The Governor's manners were perfect. He 
offered Bill his hand, saying simply, “ Glad 
to sce you. Lunch will be ready in ten 
minutes. This man will show you your 
room." 


Ten minutes later they sat £éte a téte at the 
table, sorting things out over an astonishing 
curry (Bill, es plunging, watched out of 
the corner of his eye to see what tools you 
used for it) and coming to terms with each 
other. The terms they had come to by the 
time they reached coffec and a cheroot were 
very good. As we have noted, the Governor's 
manners were perfect, and (as we hope you 
have long ago guessed) so were Bill's, in his 
own line. Shyness, on both sides, was 
rapidly breaking down. As man to man they 
liked cach other. 


“ There is a garden party this afternoon,” 
His Excellency was saying. “I hope you 
won't be bored with it. You would meet 
some interesting people. Of course, if you 
prefer, I could find someone to take you for 
a drive. Good, that's right. Christopher ” 
(this to the young officer who had met Bill 
on the quay and was now hovering tactfully 
about) "this is Mr. Farthing. Please look 
after him." And the great man hurried 
away. 


They stood about on the sunburnt lawn in 
groups, and Bill, in spite of his agitation, 
reckoned it was a very pretty sight. Most 
people were so beautifully dressed and looked 
so cool—except himself. He went hot and 
cold in turns, and was very conscious of his 
borrowed plumes which kept reminding him 
that Bob Cantelope’s waistline was quite a 
bit less than his own. 

Here he was, with the A.D.C. introducing 
him to a distinguished-looking, elderly lady, 
with a young sun-burnt one by her side. The 
former bowed, the latter held out her hand. 
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“ Really, Mr. Farnham, Aow interestin’! "' 
the elderly lady was saying to him, “ and do 
you travel al] the time visitin’ this Hot T 
society? ” 

“O no, Miss," replied Bill, thrown right 
off his guard, * me and the missus keeps a 
shop.” 

“A — shop,” echoed the elderly lady 
faintly. She half turned from him and 
clutched at a straw: the straw was the arm of 
a tall gentleman who was passing—“ My dear 
General, how do you do? "—and she drifted 
away. 

The younger lady did not move. She 
waited till the others were out of earshot and 
then let out the most delightful little laugh in 
the world. 


“O Mr. Farthing (is that right?), I am 
sorry," she said. “ You must try not to mind 
Auntie. She's a dear really and has been 
simply ripping to me since I've been out here. 
But, you see, she has been so long in this 
country that she has got out of touch with 
real life.” 


At this mature piece of youthful judgment 
it was Bill's turn to laugh. Then he told her, 
with all his natural London wit, of his arrival 
in India and the predicament in which he 
found himself. His companion laughed again 
with sheer delight. '' But about your shop," 
she said at last. '" I want to know— where is 
it and what do you and Mrs. Farthing sell? " 


He began to tell her and her eyes opened 
wide with recognition. 


“ O Mr. Farthing,” she interrupted eagerly, 
“that’s lovely! You see, I work in a Girls’ 
Club in Bermondsey when I'm at home, and 
I've been ' dahn the Bluc '." With that she 
shook hands again, quite violently this time. 
'Ihere was no chance now for formal con- 
versation, they rattled away about things they 
both knew. She had been in India three 
months, on a visit to her aunt, and now sud- 
denly she felt homesick for the wet, dirty 
streets of South London in winter, the noise 
and the lights of the street market in Tower 
Bridge Road, the affection of the girls in the 
Club. Bill was amused and touched and very 
happy. 
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An elderly gentleman, with a round red 
face under a topee, strolled up and joined 
them. Bill was introduced. 

“Mr. Farthing—Sir Edward Grape. This 
is Mr. Farthing's first day in India, Sir 
Edward. I think he's beginning already to 
discover how queer we all are here." 

“In reply,” said the gentleman, laughing, 
“I feel inclined to quote the old Quaker— 
“All the folks here are queer except me and 
thee—and thee's a biz queer.’ But that would 
be unpardonable to anyonc so charming. 
How exactly do you mean? " 

“ Well,” she answered, waving a sunshade 
at the groups on the lawn, “look at us—the 
people who speak to cach other and the people 
who won't speak to each other. I understand 
the caste system a good deal better now." 

“I thought that was only for Hindoos,” 
said Bill. 

“They may have invented it," she went 
on, "but it takes the genius of the Briush 
abroad to perfect these things. Only las 
night my aunt nearly wrecked her happy 
home. I had been riding in the morning with 
a very nice man—he keeps a shop, Mr. Far- 
thing—and when we got back my aunt 
invited him, at short notice, to dine because 
somcone had dropped out at the last minute. 
And then she remembered that one of her 
other guests was a big financier, and she had 
a horrid few moments withdrawing the invi- 
tation. You see, the financier would have 
walked out—in spirit if not in body—the 
moment the shopkecper walked in. Whole- 
sale and retail can bc seen dead in the same 
room in England—or Civil Service and Army 
or trade—can't they, Mr. Farthing? Here 
you must play by the rules.” 

"Ssh! my dear young lady," said Sir 
Edward with a twinkle, ‘‘there are some 
things one doesn’t say at official garden 
parties." 

“I know, but all the same," she went on 
unrepentantly, “it makes me wild when a 
boy like Bobby—he played golf for Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Farthing—can't get a game on 
the golf course here because he only sells 
things im a shop instead of to a shop. All 
these people would be ready to die together 


in another war, but they can’t live together 
like reasonable humans in India. But," she 
added, “ Auntie tells me I talk like a tourist." 

“O you mustn’t do that," said Sir Edward 
with mock solemnity, “ that would be shock- 
ing. Most tourists discover the truth about 
India in their first fortnight and write a book 
about it. And I get the book out of the 
library and lose my temper over it, partly 
because so much of it is all wrong and partly 
because some of it is exactly right. It is the 
right part that makes me angricst—bccausc 
I don’t like being found out. If you value 
my friendship, don’t write a book till you’ve 
been here forty years, Mr. Farthing—and then 
you'll be too far gone to want to." 

Bill put in a bold word for Toc H, and 
found that Grape had come across it in Cal- 
cutta. He had been visiting Father Douglass 
at the Oxford Mission at Behala one Sunday 
afternoon when Toc H came out in force to 
tea. All sorts of people had arrived, some of 
them, he said, not the sort he came across 
much personally in Calcutta and some of 
them his own fricnds. And he remembered 
a colonel bringing two of his own N.C.O.s 
in a car—he had never seen that done before. 

“Te was a glorious breach of the caste sys- 
tem among Furopeans,” he said, ‘‘and the 
men who did it knew different—I refuse to 
say ' better '—so 1 suppose it was as deliberate 
as it seemed natural. Is that the sort of thing 
your Toc H does, Mr. Farthing? ” 

“You've got it in onc, sir," said Bill cheer- 
fully. “I heard a speaker at a Toc H meet- 
ing say the other day that he was out to get 
the people who hunt foxes and the people who 
shoot 'em into the same Group at home.” 

"'The lion and the lamb with a ven- 
geance! " laughed Sir Edward. ‘‘ You won't 
do that in a hurry. But I’m sure the idea is 
right. Go on being revolutionary, you two— 
but go casy in India! " 

And laying his finger on his lips with a 
mock conspiratorial “Ssh!” he left them. 


Bil took Sir Edward Grape's advice, he 
went easy. Before he left the Governor's 
most hospitable roof two days later he had 
learnt something of the new India, its great 


difficulties and its great hopes. Then he went 
out to see it for himself, as a man of much 
native wit and able to keep his own counsel. 
He was quite prepared to hear some Plain 
tales from the Hills, but also ready to put the 
India of Soldiers Three in its historical per- 
spective—perhaps as far back (he amused 
himself with a companion from his own 
reading) as Sir Roger de Coverley’s England 
stands from South London after the Great 
War. He soon found that he was exag- 
gerating: the ‘ unchanging East ' was indeed 
changing, but not at that pace. It remained a 
most mysterious, contradictory and fascina- 
ting world, this continent of India with so 
many incompatible races and with a popula- 
tion scarcely less than the whole of Europe. 
He could allow himself a maximum of six 
months in which to get to know it—and he 
soon reached the conviction that Sir Edward 
Grape's minimum of forty years would not 
have sufficed. He certainly wouldn't try to 
write a book: as the months went on he 
doubted if he could even produce a report 
according to the terms of his contract with 
the deceased Grim. 


The Warm South 


It was hot in Madras and Bill was feeling 
it. He had had a strenuous evening, first run- 
ning the Toc H Baby Cinema for an Indian 
audience in the Gaol and then with the 
Scouts (he never could resist boys when he 
saw them), and had played with them rather 
more youthfully than his years and an ex- 
panding figure warranted. And now he lay 
back contentedly full-length in a basket chair, 
with a cool drink at his elbow. His com- 
panion puffed vigorously at a pipe while he 
talked. Everybody, Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist padras included, called him simply “‘ The 
Bishop " and delighted in him. He was talk- 
ing of the drawbacks which the Branch, like 
most others overscas, encountered. 

“As regards numbers," he said, “ we are 
pretty well holding our own, but certainly not 
increasing. One trouble is transfers and fur- 
loughs. Building any organisation in India 
is a sort of nightmare game in which rhe 
object seems to be to pick up the brick you 
have just laid with infinite care, exactly where 
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you think it ought to go, and to chuck it 
somewhere clse. That game is played merrily 
in Government, in business, in the Church 
and elsewhere—so we can’t complain if it is 
played with Toc H too. But it makes it a 
bit difficult to get your building really tidy.” 

* Well, Madras Branch doesn't strike me as 
having too many rough edges," said Bill. 

“We do our best. And it does make mc 
grateful to the officers and others who have 
carried on splendidly and worked so hard to 
kcep things together. For that, and for all 
else, we thank God." 

“ You've been at it a long time, sir, your- 
self? " suggested Bill. 

"O yes, it secms quite a timc. Tubby 
cropped up here in 1925, looking for a man 
he had known in the Old House during the 
War. Twenty of us met him and began to 
think. Pat Leonard arrived a week later, and 
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I remember, on Armistice Day. 


left behind. They say that was the first meet- 
ing of a Toc H unit ever held in India.” 

' And then you settled down to the job?” 

“Don’t you believe it," laughed the 
Bishop. “ Europeans in India are always 
moving house, and we did the same. Our 
first mecting was in the Parish schoolroom in 
Vepery (we've got a daughter Group there 
now). And then for some time we used to 
foregather in cach other’s bungalows. We 
started the next year in a room in the Willing- 
don Club; then we moved to be Minden 
Club, a regimental recreation-room, and, by 
the end of the year were back in the Willing- 
don. At last we thought we had found what 
we wanted in Fort St. George, where the 
Chaplain gave us two big rooms. This was 


‘ permanent > headquarters, we said—and it 
did last about four years. That’s where Lord 
Goschen, the Governor at the time, joined us. 
You have seen some of his letters to us, pri- 
vate notes in his own hand, in our records; 
he was right inside the unit and you can't 
exaggerate his help at that stage. His son's 
name is on our Lamp. And then there was 
‘XYZ,’ Sir Archibald Campbell, that is. 
You may have come across him at home.” 

Bill nodded: “ Central Council," he said. 
“I heard him speak and had a cup of tea with 
him.” 

“Yes, XYZ—a terribly busy man. He 
came to all our. committees and scarcely 
missed any of our evenings. But I won't 
talk about all our leaders. We have been 
lucky in them." 

"One yourself, I guess, Bishop," inter- 
jected Bill. T'he Bishop shifted his pipe in his 
mouth and went on: 

" Well the Fort wasn't quite the right 
place, after all. You see there were some 
well-run Soldiers’ Institutes getting going 
which made our job among the Army much 
less needed. Besides, most of our members 
by then were in business, and what we 
wanted most, besides a Secretary’s office and 
a place to meet in, was a chummery where 
youngsters coming out fresh to business 
houses could find a home and friends. It is 
difficult for them to find the right digs before 
they know the ropes in an Indian city; there’s 
a big risk in it too. So we took a house in 
Holloway’s Gardens, with a compound which 
Bobs Ford said at the time, I remember, 
“would make Bombay and even Calcutta 
sick with envy.’ But, as you know, we aren't 
there now. We didn’t see eye to eye with 
our landlord, and moved to an even better 
house in Kilpauk, a quiet part of the city. 
We had a nice Chapel there, which I dedi- 
cated. And half a dozen men lived in. We 
stayed there six years and more, a longish 
time, as things go. The situation changed 
again, for the quality of lodgings in Madras 
went up, the number of our residents conse- 
quently went down and we couldn't afford to 
keep the place going. Since then we've met 
—like last night—in a Methodist missionary's 


bungalow, with our old Chapel and our own 
gear round us. But who is to say that that's 
the end of our pilgrimage? India is a restless 
place, you'll find. She catches hold of 
Europeans for life but won't let them settle 
down." 

Before he left Southern India Bill heard a 
story involving Toc H which moved him 
greatly. Its opening had almost an Edgar 
Wallace flavour. 

A private soldier of nineteen was, most 
unusually, cleaning a revolver. All the lights 
in barracks went out for five minutes, and 
when they came on again a corporal was 
lying dead at his feet. The boy could only 
mumble that he never meant to harm the 
poor chap. A defence on the ground of men- 
tal aberration only succeeded so far as to 
commute the sentence of hanging to life 
imprisonment, to be served in the stifling 
heat of Madras, 6,000 miles from his family 
and friends. He was chucked over the wall 
at the age of nineteen as not wanted by 
human society. Some Toc H fellows visiting 
the gaol made friends with him, and told 
him he ought to join their Family. “How 
could he?" Well, he could do a job for 
somebody and feel that he belonged. “ What 
can { do in gaol? " They got special per- 
mission for a man to teach the boy Braille 
writing, and his whole life changed. His 
spirits rose; he belonged to somebody again; 
and every day religiously he put in time at 
his job, as is shown to this day in a big pile 
of stories neatly typed and kept in the Blind 
Institute. 

When he was twenty-two he suddenly died 
after a worse attack than usual of the mys- 
terious ear-ache which laid him low at times. 
A post mortem showed that his friends, who 
had always believed him in some way inno- 
cent, were right. There was a tumour near 
the base of his brain which the doctors said 
might make him not know what he was 
doing under a sudden shock. 

English and Indians don’t always get on 
well together; but the day after the boy died 
all the Indian prisoners refused to touch food, 


and filed past his bed to say good-bye. His 
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mates of the European ward then carried his 
coffin to the gate; that was as far as they 
were allowed to go. The coffin was met there 
by his own family of Toc H, who put on it 
a great cross of many coloured flowers " from 
his parents at home " and went with it to 
the cemetery, where his body was buried by 
the Toc H Padre. 


The story had a sequel. Quite unbelievably. 
the following ycar a man who had been in 
prison with him rcturned to England and 
blackmailed his parents, decent working folk. 
He got /120 out of them by threatening to 
tell people that their boy had died a convict; 
but Toc H had still work to do for thcir 
dead brother. A Madras barrister on leave in 
London came up North, hunted out the 
miserable creature, and threatened to call in 
the police unless the man signed a paper he 
had brought. It was an abject confession saying 
that he himself had been a convict and was 
now a blackmailer. This he signed, and was 
told that it would be handed to the dead boy’s 
parents and at once published if he interfered 
with them again. 


On Trek 


Bill started on his tour. It was unofficial 
and he was a free man, under no pledge to 
visit this or that place, much less every unit 
in India. He found some names and one or 
two dates recorded in Bob's notes which he had 
inherited, and resolved to accommodate. his 
journeys to them if he could. He travelled 
first up into Mysore State and stayed a long 
week-end with the Branch Secretary in the 
Kolar Gold Field, “a little kingdom on its 
own, most benevolently ruled by one firm,” 
which works the four gold mines. Here, in 
a compact population of 600 Europeans, 
2,000 Anglo-Indians and 60,000 Indians, the 
Branch struck him at once as wonderfully 
well-mixed. It was not the actual jobs which 
counted most—they might not have sufficed 
for elaborate ‘ window-dressing ' in an annual 
Re-kindling Report—but the Job, he felt. 
And the Job (it should always be paramount 
in Toc H) was fellowship. 


“As a fellowship merely of Europeans,’ 
said a member to him at the end of his first 
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day there, " we should find it very hard to 
justify our existence.” 

“ How so? " asked Bill. '' Honestly that 
hadn't struck. me." 

'" What I mean is, we have our homes and 
our clubs and our churches. We might get 
on without Toc H. But there are, as you 
have seen, many Anglo-Indian boys here, 
good boys, apprentices, many of them, with 
only apprentices’ means. That is a grand 
opportunity for us." 


"I don't know the first thing about the 
Anglo-Indian business yet." said Bill humbly. 

“Well, you'll find it a mighty big problem 
in India. Onc of the roots of the problem is 
that the. Anglo-Indian, who isn't a proper 
member of cither of the races which pro- 
duced him, sees too much of the outside of 
the European and not enough of the inside. 
And surely in Toc H we arc trying to enable 
cach other to scc more of our innermost selves. 
We arc really getting to know the hearts of 
these boys and to give them ours.” 

" Docs it work? " 

“Does it not! We have found that we can 
give them more than we knew we possessed 
and we have received from them what we 
didn't suspect we needed.” 

“What I can gacher of vour job record— 
the scouts, the hospital visiting, running 
three boys’ clubs, collecting flowers and news- 
papers, not to menton looking after new 
arrivals like me—strikes me as pretty good, 
all the. same." 

“O ics all right, I think. But the real 
job is this business of friendship. Toc H 
isn't a social service bureau to take up part 
of our time and a few rupees of our money : 
it is something that demands a part of our- 
selves. There is much kindliness and charity 
here. A rock-burst in the mine or a fire makes 
us forget whether we are Indian or European, 
covenanted or coolie. Bur in the everyday 
round there are gaps. And thats where 
Toc H comes in. Just friendship all the 
time.” 


Bill went up the hill to spend a pleasant 
night with the family at Bangalore, which is 


near enough to the Kolar Gold Field to try 
the * District’ plan, out of the question in 
most parts of India. He would like to have 
gone South to Trichinopoly. He was urged to 
make an expedition into the Nilgiri Hills, 
combining pleasure with the business of visit- 
ing Ootacamund which, at 7,500 feet, is 
probably the highest Toc H Group in the 
world. He was torn between a desire to see 
the little Group struggling against the swel- 
tering heat of Calicut on the Western ocean, 
and crossing to the other extremity of what 
Toc H calls its ^ South India Region ' —the 
unit at Vizagapatam, 700 miles away on the 
Bav of Bengal. But he did none of these 
things. He turned northward: there was 


so much to be seen and done. 


He dropped a postcard to Toc H in Bom- 
bay and followed it in person a few days 
later. It was a long, hot journey, even in a 
comfortable train with the fans going and a 
shower-bath on board. For a while Bill was 
fascinated by the landscape rolling past, the 
bumpy hills, the thatched villages in the fore- 
ground, the glistening bodies of men bending 
to work in the fields or lying asleep in queer 
death-like postures, the slow bullock carts on 
dusty roads, the buffaloes wallowing in the 
rivers. Most of all, being a townsman, he 
enjoyed the stations where they halted, with 
the ceaseless chatter, the jostling crowds, the 


hawkers and their wares, all the bright- 
coloured medley of Indian life. Then the 
world blushed rose with a brief sunset and 
night came swiftly to swallow it up. In his 
berth Bill slept fitfully in the clammy heat. 


During the night he passed Hubli and 
missed seeing its railwaymen members. 


It was a joy to spy two Toc H ties emerging 
from the pandemonium of the station on 
arrival. One belonged to an Indian member 
from Bombay Group I, the other to a red- 
headed young Scotsman of Group II. There 
followed a busy week with the members of 
both Groups, small in numbers but main- 
taining a wonderful keenness in the face of a 
climate which saps men’s energy. Bill heard 
the story, of course, of their heavy disappoint- 
ments and setbacks in the past. Once the 
original Bombay Branch had had its House, 
sometimes with as many as twelve residents; 
its meetings were quite large, its jobs many 
and regular. At the same time a little band 
of Indian students in the Roman Catholic 
College of St. Xavier, working under their 
own priest, had formed a Group alongside 
the European Branch, and Bill loved thc pic- 
ture of these young members tackling with 
their own hands the pestilent refuse-heap in 
an Indian village outside the town and teach- 
ing the boys there to play a sort of mass- 
hockey—“ it certainly makes the boys less 
quarrelsome,” the elders of the village had 
said. Then came the lean times of 1931, when 
trade depression touched the whole world. 
The European members, transferred or 
‘axed,’ disappeared one after another, there 
werc no newcomers from home to take their 
places. The fine Padre departed, the spirit 
of the Branch, as well as its membership, 
declined. Staggering under these blows, it 
closed its House and handed back its Lamp. 
Out of these ruins of high hopes a new 
Europcan Group had been bravely built. The 
Indian Group, no longer Roman Catholic in 
personnel, survived. Bill was prepared at first 
to criticise, as some others had done, the 
existence of two units whose membership was 
based on distinction of race. But he found, 
as he went about in this great city, a simple 
and sufficient practical explanation—the 
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members of the two Groups lived in quite 
different quarters and two centres of Toc H 
were demanded by geography. As it was, 
the wholly Indian unit held the senior place 
as Group I. 


One of the periodical joint meetings of the 
two Groups gave Bill his first real touch with 
the racial problem, which overshadows all 
others in India. There was no question about 
fellowship in the room that night: it was a 
sincerely united Toc H meeting, full of de- 
lightful give and take. But even a newcomer 
could feel the difference in habits and ways 
of thought that marked its two component 
parts. At the end of the evening he sat talk- 
ing about this—or wisely listening for the 
most part—with an Indian and a visiting 
European member. The Indian, whose 
friendliness and quiet strength had captured 
Bill from the start, began to speak of the 
dream in his own mind of an Indian Toc H, 
some day to be; a truly Christian Toc H 
translated into the terms of the new India, 
wholeheartedly devoted to the cause of a 
nation which was yet to be born. It was a 
very distant goal, he admitted, and yet it was 
already realised in the minds of a few like 
himself. To be far-off and impossible and at 
the same moment to be actually won, here 
and now, is the eternal characteristic of the 
Kingdom of God in which Toc H believes. 
It is the grand paradox of our faith, which 
will always be “to the Jews a stumbling- 
block and to the Greeks foolishness." The 
intense conviction of the speaker set Bill's 
heart on fire. 


The European, a senior man, took up the 
tale. “I believe our friend is right," he said, 
'" to be seeking ‘the eternal realities,’ as our 
Main Resolution calls them. But I know also 
how very deeply hidden they lie ‘behind 
things temporal.’ You must face tremendous 
facts. I claim to know India rather well. I 
am in charge of the most developed district 
in the province I come from; I have 4,000 
square miles under me and a population of 
900,000 souls. I dove India and the Indian 
of the fields and villages—that is where the 
real India is to be found, go per cent. of her 
people. Forgive me if I say that I loathe 
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commercial India and the Indian of the 
towns. The East is artificial in itself; Indian 
language and art and literature are artificial. 
Is it to be wondered at that the lives of mos 
of us in India get a bit artificial too? But the 
half-Westernised babu is the most artificial 
creation of all. No, the real Indian Toc H 
you dream about won’t be merely in great 
cities. And how can it begin to make its 
way into the real India of the villages? ” 


His hearers were silent, and he went on: 
“Toc H is built on comradeship, the com- 
radeship which we saw uplifted like a light 
in the Great War: we have lost sight of ita 
good deal since then. And the people among 
whom I live know nothing of the War. We 
have vaguely heard of it—it made us richer 
for a time—but we are not a martial race and 
were not recruited to serve anywhere. Only 
in the martial arcas, the salt range of Jhelum 
(where recruiting was better than in any 
English county), in the Rajputana deserts, in 
the Sikh plains and in the hills did the War 
touch the peoples of India. Even the English- 
man in India—this is an open secret to you 
two, isn't it?—was in too many cases un- 
touched by the War. That grand example of 
comradeship, closing the widest gaps, is 
meaningless here.” 


He paused, and still they waited for him 
to go on. 


“You must think of an India with half a 
dozen great religions, each exclusive of the 
other. Of castes within some of those religions 
which divide men utterly. Of a land where 
225 languages are spoken among 350,000,000 
people. The spirit of comradeship has made 
little headway in Europe—look at the broken 
hopes of the League of Nations, your fan- 
tastic armament programmes, your rising 
tariff walls, the hatred and contempt that is 
spat over Europe in speeches, newspapers 
and broadcasts. And Europe is a less compli- 
cated proposition, I fancy, than India; men 
are nearer to each other in thought, much 
nearer in their means of knowing about each 
other. Where will Toc H begin to invade 
the real India and ‘change chaps’ with its 
Christian ideal of one family? ” 


“I know that what you say is true," said 
the Indian member quietly. “‘ The Gospel 
has faced these impossible obstacles every- 
where since the beginning. And it does not 
admit defeat. At least we can begin, if we 
have faith." 

The European member took his hand 
warmly. “I am right," he said, “and you 
are more right still. Toc H is a useful thing, 
sometimes a real salvation, for us Europeans 
who are far from home. But we cannot 
found India's own Toc H. We can only 
stand beside you and lend our hearts and 
occasionally our hands. But the tremendous 
task is yours. God help you to begin, some 
time, somewhere. Good-night! ” 


To the North-West 

Thirty-six hours by sea brought Bill to 
Karachi and a gay Group of Service men, 
steadily recovering, they told him, from the 
recent loss of half its members by the transfer 
of troops. The core of it was the enthusiasm 
of the R.A.F. men and soldiers of three regi- 
ments—Signals, the Scots Fusiliers and the 
Shropshire Light Infantry. Part of their job 
consisted in keeping touch with their fellow- 
members of the Senior Service, as the ships 
came and went. On the first afternoon he 
went with a member (who had a German 
wife) to visit a German seaman who, having 
fallen down the hold in his ship and injured 
his spine, had been lying for months in hos- 
pital. “The chap was properly down and 
wouldn’t eat his grub or anything when we 
found him,” the member said as they went 
in. When they went up to the bed, Bill saw 
the face of its grizzled, crop-headed occupant 
light up wonderfully as hc was greeted, 
among so many strangers, in his own 
language. 

And so on board the train again, bound 
now towards the North-West Frontier. The 
landscape had changed its character al- 
together. Instead of surveying hour after 
hour the hot table-land of the South, Bill 
tasted the dust of the Great Desert before he 
reached Multan. He stayed a couple of days 
there, glad that he was in the nick of time 
for the Group's New Year picnic for fifty 


riotous children. The Group was starting the 
year with only six full members and onc 
“outer guard’ (as Toc H India often calls 
its probationers): once more it was the old 
story of heavy losses by transfer which would 
have to be made good. But he saw with his 
own eyes what a few men can do when their 
imaginations and wills are awake. The Sister 
in the C.M.S. Hospital pointed to two large 
electric fans on a table and told him that 
until Toc H noticed the conditions under 
which doctors had to operate in the heat of 
Summer, the Hospital had neither fans nor 
electricity. ‘‘ Your boys wired the whole place 
and delivered the fans themselves—a real 
God-send," she said simply. 

At Lahore, the next stage of his journey, 
Bill found history repeated—that is, small 
membership and a great deal of keenness, 
shared at the meetings by an unusual propor- 
tion of visitors. “ We have ' dropped catches ’ 
as all teams do,” said the Group's Pilot (Jim 
Tytler is not yet forgotten in Toc H at 
home), “but we have also realised how ex- 
pensive this inattention to the game is. The 
Lahore Group has not been responsible, of 
course, for the earthquakes which have 
shaken Northern India lately, but we are 
hoping to create a bit of a shock in the 
Regional Secretary’s bungalow very soon when 
he receives our application to initiate I don’t 
know how many chaps, who persist in join- 
ing in our talks, our jobs, our games, and 
who fit so well into our moods, both grave 
and gay." 


- * * * 


From Lahore, the junction for the North- 
Wet, the train bore Bill away. The country 
had changed again. Very soon out of the 
right-hand windows he sighted the distant 
Kashmir snows and could not keep his eyes 
off the increasing mountain grandeur. It 
grew colder; the traveller, grown accustomed 
to the heat of the plains, shivered at night. 

At Rawalpindi he was welcomed by sol- 
diers again. A year before, when a ‘ Chota 
war’ burs out on the Frontier, numbers 
rapidly dwindled until very soon there were 
scarcely enough members left to light the 
Rushlight. When the Secretary, Pilot and 
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` Jobbie ' of the Group werc all under march- 
ing orders they had been compelled to put 
their records '* in safe keeping till called for " 
and had closed down: it was nine months 
before they could hold another meeting. But 
the Group had not died, nor had one of its 
best jobs. For years in Rawalpindi there has 
been a little Toc H Shelter for tramps, de- 
scribed by an experienced visitor as “one of 
the loveliest bits of work done by the family 
in India." Bill spent some hours there he will 
never forget, unable to converse with many of 
the occupants but the Warden and his wife. 
From them he learnt of the start of the ven- 
ture. The firát two folk had been found 
sleeping in an empty railway-carriage in 
dread of arrest as vagrants, and Toc H had 
befriended them in one small room. They 
were followed that fir$t year by a further 
thirty men and four women: some stayed 
twenty-four hours, some up to two months. 
For the first few days of their stay they were 
supplied with meals, several were found jobs 
and seem to have made good, many werc pro- 
vided with decent clothes. Unlike most of 
such places it was from the first really a home, 
with fresh flowers and clean curtains and a 
look of welcome. And just before Bill 
arrived means had been found to move into 
much more ambitious premises, built at a 
cost of over Rupees 6,000. It was from 
another member that Bill heard the story of 
its Warden. He was an ex-sergeant of a 
famous county regiment, who, after leaving 
the Army, got a good job on the Railway. 
The time came for retirement from this too, 
and he and his wife went home to England. 
And then it was that their work bore fruit in 
the new premises (for the Shelter's fame had 
spread and brought an offer of funds), a far 
more commodious place, with a garden 
which Toc H men could tend and a room 
downstairs where they could hold their mect- 
ings. The news that the building was 
actually begun was too much for the late 
Warden. He and his wife sold what had 
been a dream of their lives, a little house and 
garden in England, and had come back at 
their own charges to run the new Toc H 
Shelter at * Pindi.’ Round such a labour of 
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love other men must rally and do their best. 
The Group was doing it. 


E E * * 


it was another link which carried Bill on 
to his next ports of call. Christmas Eve for 
seven years past has been a red-letter day for 
the poor kiddies of Rawalpindi—with sports 
and a tea and, as climax, a Christmas Tree 
loaded with a hundred toys. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the toys had been collected, renovated 
and presented by soldier-members at Kohat. 
Thither Bill bent his way. 

But to gct to Kohat he must needs go to 
Peshawar, and he did not pass it by. Once 
again abnormal times had donc their best to 
break up the Group and had failed. Many 
of the members had been * out of station.’ 
with their carnest attention centred on the 
elusive Fakir of Ipi in Waziristan; others had 
gone home. They had lately handed back 
their Lamp, with all the more regret because 
of the name which it bore. For Tom Synge 
had been a fine soldier. a great leader in 
Toc H, a Christian who “ spread the Gospel 
without preaching it." — Dill loved the story 
of him in the Red Shirt troubles of 1931 on 
the Frontier, when Tom Synge, surrounded 
in his armoured car by a very hostile Pathan 
mob at Hott Mardan. got out and entered a 
shop in the bazaar. The crowd watched him 
with astonishment as he selected a Red Shirt 
officer's uniform, held it up against his chest 
to see if it fitted, bargained for it and bought 
it—with a sidelong grin at his hostile 
audience. Hatred broke at this comic sight 
into loud laughter: Tom’s section moved out 
of the town with an escort of cheering 
Pathans. His gallantry on another occasion 
was rewarded, but his end was unexpected. 
On top of a pass, as he was admiring the 
view, a trusted tribesman guarding the road 
shot him dead—no one knows why—and 
disappeared over the Afghan border. 

Brave men are always needed on the North- 
West Frontier and they are never lacking. 
Bill will always count it high privilege to 
have spent some hours with one such. For 
thirty years Dr. Reginald Cox has served the 
C.M.S. Hospital in Peshawar, where (after 
his predecessor had been murdered by a 


fanatic) he took charge. His name spreads 
over the pass and brings the most dangerous 
fighters in the world to his skill for healing. 
Ten years ago, with a few others, he took the 
first steps at Peshawar to ' grope’ in Toc H, 
and "disowning discouragement” saw the 
venture through a little later. He has been 
both Chairman and Secretary of the North- 
Western India Executive of Toc H and re- 
mains their ‘star’ speaker. One afternoon 
Bill found himself kneeling in the ‘ Burj,’ 
which is the chapel of the Mission now and 
the scene of all Toc H services. A Lamp was 
burning in memory of the pionecr Christians, 
miny of them martyrs, of the Frontier. Bill 
knew this had been an ancient Moghul 
fortress; he knew that Christian soldiers like 
Lumsden and John Nicholson had occupied 
it—for it was the military. not the Missions, 
who first brought the Faith to the Frontier. 
He felt himself encompassed by a cloud of 
witnesses, and in the presence of living 
courage, Where courage at any moment is 
needed. It gave him the same feeling, with 
the same reasons. as the Upper Room in 
Poperingh:. 


v Curs this way aud Camels that" 


And so to Kohat, isolated and almost inac- 


cessible, lying 35 miles South from Peshawar. 
By necessity it is a purely military station, and 
sill was conveyed one afternoon by a mem- 
ber driving an armoured car. For some miles 
they were crossing tribal territory and at a 
turn of the road encountered a party of tribes- 
men in festive mood but scarcely more re- 
assuring for that. As the car drew level a 
shot was fired—they could not see by whom. 
Bill ducked instinctively and the driver 
laughed. “ A spot of high spirits," he said. 
“I guess they're off to a wedding, by their 
togs. But vou never know in these parts.” 

The way the road said ~“ Cars this way and 
Camels that," without any words, amused 
him. It was a drive full o£ interes. 

The Toc H room at Kohat is on the first 
Hoor of a crazy building, onc of the few places 
where men of different Army and R.A.F. 
units can meet one another. They stumbled 
towards the place in the growing dusk, led 
on by a home-made lighted Toc H sign on 
the first-floor verandah. As Bill dived under 
an arch he felt his elbow grasped and a voice 
said, " Toc H? This wav, please " : he was 
quite grateful for the clectric torch which 
guided him up the steep, uneven stairs. No: 
a bad welcome, he thought to himself, to a 
cheery evening somewhere in the direction 
of Central Asia. Their fellowship needed no 
words, but they wasted a few in complaining 
that they couldn't find any jobs to do. Bill 
would have argued with them about this if 
he had scen, as he did next day, the Hospital 
library being run by Toc H members as it 
was never run (he was told) in the old days 
when its key lived in the trouser-pocket of an 
overworked orderly. Some Toc H lads whom 
he had met the night before were going 
round the beds, full of Waziristan casualties 
on their way to the Murrey Hills, finding out 
what kind of book a patient fancied. The 
stock was limited and very well worn; it had 
lately been further depleted by R.A.F. mem- 
bers asking for books which they could drop 
on isolated forts in the war arca as they flew 
over. But the Kohat librarian’s team was 
doing its best. Bill told them it was “a bit 
of all right.” 

The military Group on the Frontier at 
Razmak Bill left regretfully unseen: he 
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“ There were giants there in ils heyday "—Simla-Dellit Group in 1931 
Sams (Chairman); right of him Bobs Ford (All-India Padre); extreme right 
Lord Halifax and Bobs For 


heard tell of them as a good team. And 
Quetta, the Aldershot of the North-West, lay 
too far away in the hills beyond Beluchistan 
for him to visit. He was sorry. for he had 
received an express invitation from them. 
" Get a move on," they wrote, " and vou will 
be in time for our monthly night of packing 
pills and powders for the Indian Mission 
Hospital. We touched the record of 1,034 
packets last time—come and help us beat it." 


South Again 

He turned his face Southward once more, 
towards the hot plains. At Ambala he shook 
hands with the R.A.F. Secretary on the plat- 
form as the train passed through. He stepped 
off at Delhi for a dav to sec the old city and 
the wonders of the new, administrative capi- 
tal of India. A detached member took him 
round and they both regretted that there was 
no longer any Toc H unit with which they 
could spend the evening. Bill heard the story 
of the old Simla-Delhi Group (for as the ofh- 
cial population of Delhi moves up to Simla 
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ted in centre HA Viceroy; lejt of him Sw Hubert 
Eric Sei retar Tubby’s brother stands between 


for the hot weather. the unit functioned as 
a twin), which closed down in 1934. There 
had been giants there in its heyday. Sir 
Hubert Sams, Director of Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs, was its founder, and his retire- 
ment to the bursarship of a Cambridge 
college had dealt the unit an irreparable 
blow. It will not be forgotten that through 
this unit the great Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
came quictly into Toc H and was initiated as 
a working member: as Lord Halifax he still 
remains so. Eric Sen, the young Indian 
Secretary, had put up a gallant fight to keep 
the Group going, but he was unable to find 
enough new members to replace those who 
left India. And so the Rushlight of Simla- 
Delhi had to be handed back to the All-India 
Committee. 


Next day our traveller entered Agra, half 
hoping to realise a boyhood dream of seeing 
(as the old lady said) “the Aga Khan by 
moonlight,” one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Instead he was just in time for the 


Branch’s annual ' Poor Man's Dinner.’ He 
enjoyed his evening, and went on. He gave 
Cawnporc a regretful salute in passing, for 
this was the site of yet another disappoint- 
ment in the history of Toc H India. ‘Trade 
depression, the departure of leaders, and the 
lack of a padre had broken a hopeful venture. 
Lucknow, Meerut and Jubbulpore are all 
purely military units, and Bill chose the last- 
named place for a few days' stay. 


At Jubbulpore they showed him a stone 
which they said marked the centre of India. 
He could quite believe it—the spot was hot 
enough for anything. There was no doubt 
that this Group had its work cut out and that 
it was making a good fist at its corporate job. 
Five years before Bill's visit the Y. M.C.A. 
had announced their intention of closing 
down their excellent house and tennis courts 
in the cantonment: they could not afford to 
run them at a loss. The Toc H Group said 
that they were prepared, if the Y.M.C.A. 
would permit, to have a shot at running the 
place; they even hoped to make it pay. Here 
indeed was a team job, involving all available 
man-power, such as good units often dream 
about but seldom find. To save expense 
members did all minor repairs about the 
premises and kept up the tennis-courts, no 
light job. Bill, on his first night among them, 
came in for a colour-washing party in the 
billiard-room. It was a congenial and 
familiar job (for he always re-decorated his 
own place at home) and when he sat down to 
supper, in an old set of paint-splashed pyja- 
mas, just beforc midnight, he felt he had 
decently carned his keep. He found civilian 
members still doing accounts at the other end 
of the table, and during the evening he had 
noticed military members (the house was 
mainly used by the garrison) running the bar, 
putting on a non-stop concert of gramophone 
records and dishing out writing materials in 
the Quiet Room. The proof of the pudding 
was that after fivc years Toc H was still run- 
ning the housc— without loss to itself and to 
the great gain of the station. 


But it was not all work and no play at 
Jubbulpore. Next afternoon he was one of 
fifty in a Toc H picnic party to the famous 
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Marble Rocks. It gave him a boyish thrill 
to be scrambling about on the ground over 
which Mowgli in the Jungle Book had led 
the wolf pack. His fellow members showed 
him the sights, the waterfalls, the various- 
coloured marble, the graves of two Europeans 
who had been stung to death by bees in 
1859 (“ Don't worry, Bill, they always burn 
the nests out now "). By the time the buses 
ot home at ro o'clock that night he had 
found delightful chances of learning morc of 
these men, thcir ideas and their quality. They 
were hampered much by the chronic problem 
of Indian units, the constant flux of members. 
At Peshawar he had found that they had had 
four Secretaries, three Pilots and two 
Treasurers in the course of last year, at 
Karachi two Chairman, three Padres, three 
Pilots, two Treasurers and two Secretaries— 
only the Jobmaster had "stayed put." And 
here in Jubbulpore they were just saying 
good-bye to their friends and members of one 
Artillery Brigade, under orders for Feroze- 
pore. When the new Brigade came in they 
would have to start all over again. 


In Calcutta 


Bill had been a week in Calcutta and was 
getting used to it. The second city of the 
Empire, with a million and a half people in 
its stufly congested streets, was a contrast to 
the military outposts among great mountains 
which Bill had left so shortly before. In this 
seething ant-heap of humanity he had met 
only white people to speak to, and, though 
there were more of them here than in any 
other Presidency capital, they were an infini- 
tesimal section in a city of innumerable races 
and castes. Commerce and not warfare was 
the keynote now, and he had just spent a 
long afternoon in a jute mill, with a Toc H 
member who was a partner in the firm. 
Under one immense roof, with 1,000 looms, 
he had watched all the processes by which 
raw jute becomes a finished sack. There were 
6,500 natives at work, men, women, boys 
and girls. Babies lay about contentedly on 
the floor within a foot of whirring machines 
at which their mothers worked, and the place 
seemed full of idle hangers-on besides. But 
the work certainly got done. 
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He had seen and shared some of the Toc H 
jobs. He had taken a turn with the library 
in the Presidency General Hospital, and in 
the Ronaldshay Hut, a much-used canteen 
for troops on the Maidan, the open space 
which is the main lung of Calcutta. And, 
for the first time in his life he had made touch 
(not physically) with leprosy in the Leper 
Asylum at Gobra. Someone told him the 
simple story—there arc so many such in 
Toc H—of how this job had begun. A 
young banker was driving one Sunday after- 
noon on a suburban road near Calcutta, when 
he saw a big gate over which was written 
“Leper Asylum." He went inside and found 
lepers hobbling into chapel for Evensong. 
Out of curiosity he followed and shared in 
the service. For the first time he realised that 
it is not only Indians, Africans and Chinese 
who are lepers, there were white men there 
too. The overwhelming majority of the men 
and women there, it seemed to him, were 
just shut up inside the four walls of their 
garden waiting to die, and the world outside 
knew nothing of them or was afraid to visit 
them. At the next mecting of thc young 
Group, as Toc H Calcutta was then, he chal- 
lenged his fellow-members: if they were 
worth anything, he said, they must make 
regular visiting of this hospital one of their 
fir& jobs. "That had been twelve years ago 
and since then not a weck had passed without 
two afternoons on which Toc H men dropped 
in to exchange news and gossip with the 
lepers. They had also fitted up and kept in 
repair two wireless sets, and so on. Bill 
found himself roped in to umpire a pathetic 
attempt at a football match. He could not 
talk to the players in their own speech, but 
the language of laughter and comic gesture 
is known everywhere and Bill exerted all 
the art of it he knew: otherwise he felt he 
might have cried instead. But it was not the 
odd jobs that Toc H was doing which 
counted as priceless in this sad place, but the 
fact that friends could be relied upon never 
to miss coming or behaving like ordinary 
humans from the outside world. 


An Excursion 
Bill was a convinced townsman, but even 
Bermondsey in mid-August was not as airless 
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as Calcutta. He therefore welcomed an invi- 
tation, at short notice, that he should go into 
the high hills again and give a talk about 
Toc H to a big school. He rather funked a 
school audience—it was not quite in his usual 
line—but the jam of the expedition was ample 
to disguise this pill. "They began by nearly 
missing the only train in the day—for Cal- 
cutta confuses such issues by having its own 
time, 24 minutes later than the standard rail- 
way time of India. They got safely aboard 
in a flurry and sweat, and soon after turned 
into their sleeping berths. At half-past four 
in the morning they turned out into cool 
air and changed. At half-past ten they 
left the station at Siliguri, breakfasted 
leisurely, and took to a car which awaited 
them. They had fifty odd miles to drive and 
7,000 fect to climb, and Bill enjoyed every 
mile and foot of it. The road was very nar- 
row and kept crossing and re-crossing a 
queer little narrow-gauge railway track along- 
side: they told Bill that they would cross it 
188 times before they finished. As they got 
higher into the hills the people's faces 
changed into a Mongolian type, for they 
were on the highway to Nepal where the 
Ghurkas come from. And so at last they 
entered Darjccling. 


A padre met them with coolies who packed 
their bags into big baskets and with astonish- 
ingly little effort carried. them out of the 
town and up the hill. And here they were 
at their destination, St. Paul’s School, which 
can challenge any in the world for the height 
and grandeur of its situation. Bill's ordeal 
came soon, in the fate afternoon, and was 
over while he still found himself thoroughly 
enjoying it. The roomful of boys, mostly 
Anglo-Indian with a sprinkling of Indian 
and European, listened to him eagerly, 
especially when he talked of home and the 
workings of a Toc H unit in the fantastic 
setting, as it seemed to them, of South 
London. He played a rough and tumble 
game of football with some of his audience 
in the cool of the evening, and supped with 
the staff. 


They had talked late (visitors from home 
pay thus for delightful hospitality) and Bill 
took a lot of moving next morning when 


* To see the dawn come on Kinchenjunga " 


somcone shook his shoulder soon after 5 a.m. 
He was to turn out and see the dawn come 
on Kinchenjunga. As he watched, sleep soon 
left his eyes. For the sight was beyond all 
words beautiful. ‘ihe immense range of 
snow scemcd to be floating high in the sky, 
based on a raft of clouds. When the moment 
came for the rising sun to touch the grand 
peak and turn it to fl: uning gold, Bill caught 
his breath. He could see snow blowing off 
the top in a faint plume: it was unbelievable 
that it was 47 miles away. 


Last davs in India 

For a month Bill had been very much at 
home in Mark I, Calcutta, and was really 
sorry now that he was to leave it so soon. 
It was a magnificently up-to-date house, with 
its spacious dale on the South side, its 
excellent lounge, mecting-room and dining- 
room and its beautifully simple chapel. The 
shady flower-garden and a grass tennis-court 
were delightful after a day in city streets. 
And he liked the cheerful team of hostellers 
immensely and was counted as one of them 
from his first night among them. He had 
kept his eyes and ears open as he went about 
the broad streets of the European quarter, 
visited men in the great business houses and 


chatted with them after the day’s work, and 
he was able to guess how difficult and lonely 
a place this great city would be to any 
youngster fresh from home and without 
friends. Mark I had solved the problems of 
loncliness for the six or eight men who lived 
in it at any one time. Bill had seen Toc H 
doing many useful jobs in Calcutta, but he 
was inclined to believe that keeping this 
chummery going with the spirit he found 
there was their best job of all. 


‘These lads don’t know how lucky they 
are," said a senior man visiting the House 
one evening to him. “When Z first came 
out (that's a good few years ago now), believe 
me or no, for the first three months not a 
single soul spoke to me, out of office hours, 
in a lingo I could understand except my own 
dog. And I tell you, I was about ready at 
the end of that time to go to the devil in 
any old way you like to mention, out of sheer 
boredom and misery. Lots of young chaps 
did, some still do, and a few make such a 
muck of things that they have to be shipped 
home again. That's wasteful from their 
firm's point of view and a damned waste of 
a life for them. These fellows here don't 
know the first thing about all that. Toc H 
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stepped in, and they found themselves 

making real friends within half an hour of 

stepping off the train.” 
* * * * 

It was Bill's lat week-end in India and 
he was spending it, with Calcutta members, 
in the Branch's annual Retreat at Barrack- 
pore, a little way out of the city. It had been 
a sweltering week in Calcutta—at least Bill 
found it so—working up to a heavy thunder- 
storm on the Friday night. This Saturday 
morning had been cloudy, but by tea-time, 
when the troops assembled at Barrackpore, 
the sun shone in a clear sky and everyonc 


was in high spirits. The gardens of Govern- 
ment House, where they always met, pro- 
vided an ideal setting. Wide expanses of 
lawn, shady trees and beds of brightly- 
coloured flowers were in themselves a rest 
after the city and inducements to the peace 
of mind that they were there to seek. Father 
Douglass had come from Behala to conduct 
their Retreat. Already their trusted friend, 
he was now to teach them in three talks. 
Between the first talk that evening and the 
last at noon to-morrow strict silence would 
be kept by all his hearers. Bill, like some 
others who had not been to Barrackpore 
before, was secretly dreading this unfamiliar 
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discipline beforehand a good deal. But before 
the end of the first talk he felt himself 
desiring this rich opportunity of communing 
with his own heart and being still, and by 
lunch-time on Sunday, when the cheerful 
babel of voices broke out again, he was cer- 
tain that silence had been the making of this 
wonderful time. After breakfagt Father 
Douglass had spoken to them of Crucifixion, 
of love manifested through suffering, of their 
own opportunities to love amid the suffering 
of themselves, their friends, the world all 
round them : later, he said, he would speak 
to them of love triumphant in the Resurrec- 
tion. And Bill, strolling by himself in the 
interval, found his mind overflowing with 
many thoughts. He thanked God quite 
simply for his friends at home and his 
newly-found friends here, for the world-wide 
family of friendship which is Toc H. Their 
faces and their friendly voices came before 
him, against a vast shadowy background of 
two great cities, London and Calcutta. And 
in those cities what suffering and what 
chances of happiness, what cruelty and what 
kindness, what need for men to work good- 
will—and what a little time given to each 
one of them to work in! In those moments 
his heart was utterly humble, his will was 
seeking fresh reinforcement of strength for 
the tasks beyond. 

He paused in his walk to watch a big 
brown butterfly settle in the sun on the tip 
of a glowing canna flower. And as he 
watched he sang, sotto voce but with inten- 
sity, a remembered verse of the Hymn of 
Light— 

So shine in us, our little love reproving, 

That souls of men may kindle at the 


flame; 
All the world’s hatred, broken by our 
loving, 
Shall bow to Love, Thine everlasting 
Name. 


Chapter IV = Bil 


BURMA AND BEYOND 


"THE ship glided up the wide estuary and 

drew ncar its destined mooring. The blobs 
which lined the quay gradually became faces. 
One surmounted a coat with a tiny badge 
flashing in the lapel, and Bill leant over the 
ship’s rail and waved violently towards it on 
chance. The whole figure to which the 
badge belonged responded. “Looks to me 
like Mr. Pickwick’s brother," commented 
Bill to himself. Very soon the badge was 
aboard and Bill was grasping a Toc H hand. 
“Welcome to Rangoon,” said Padre Bob 
Slater. 


A thirty-six hour tossing in the Bay of 
Bengal found our traveller very thankful for 
dry land and made India seem a long way 
off already. And indeed Burma gave him 
the feeling at once of a different country. 
Modern European office architecture in great 
cities all round the map may have a monoto- 
nous family likeness, but there were enough 
buildings here in the style of the country to 
tell the traveller at once that he had struck 
another civilisation. The peoples too were 
obviously different in face and dress. So this 
was Burma. Bill thought he liked it. 


“You are lucky—and so are we," said his 
host. “ You arc just in time for our Guest- 
night. Usually we meet in each other's 
houses—with about thirty members it's often 
a tight fit—but we expect a good many 
guests to-night and have been lent a hall. 
Not having our own headquarters has been 
a big bother to us here for years. In early 
days we tried to run a chummery, but there 
wasn't a sufficiently mixed team or a steady 
demand and we had to drop it. We hunted 
about for a long time and then thought we 
were on the track of the right place—the 
Green Dragon Hostel, a club-room and 
snack-bar which scemed likely to close down. 
But it has taken on a new lease of life—jolly 


ood job too, for it means a lot to soldiers 

from the barracks at Mingaladon (that's 
seventeen miles out) to have a club-room to 
come to. Anyway, if you spot the perfect 
Toc H headquarters anywhere about the 
town lying empty, let us know. You won't, 
but it would make a whole lot of difference 
if you did." 


The Guestnight was full of life and 
interest. There were about fifty people 
present, among them, as Bill was glad to see, 
a good sprinkling of Burmese, both mem- 
bers and guests. One of the latter enter- 
tained them by singing Karen songs. Then 
Miss Carr, head of the Delta Medical Mis- 
sion, told them something of the work she 
and her assistants, with a small staff of Bur- 
mesc and Karen nurses, were doing. Jungle 
huts were their wards, the streams of the 
Irrawaddy Delta their highways, superstition, 
ignorance and disease their daily enemies. 
The speaker captured her audience by the 
good-humoured directness of her narrative in 
which stories comic and pathetic succeeded 
one another. It was a record of courage and 
cheerfulness, two grand qualities in the 
nursing tradition, in the face of great odds. 
The audience listened intently and capped it 
with a long round of applause, during which 
Bill’s neighbour murmured to him, “ We've 
been collecting medicine bottles and rags for 
the Mission for years now, but I guess that 
talk makes Toc H feel rather small, sitting 
here in comfy chairs and making a song 
about our little bits of jobs.” 


Then Bill was called upon and launched 
into a talk about his impressions of India and 
some news from the ‘home front.’ It was all 
the better, perhaps, because it was unpre- 
pared, but he.might have spun it out—there 
was so much to say—till the crack of doom 
if he had not cut it suddenly short and 
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taught them to sing ‘My Grandfather's 
Clock’ before he sat down. 

There was food, some talk about the 
details of a ‘ Fancy Fair’ the Group proposed 
to run, with the co-operation of other so- 
cieties in Rangoon, to raise funds for work 
of various kinds, and then family prayers. 
The meeting broke up, as these evenings 
ought more often do, in indeterminate and 
pleasant talk all over the room. Before Bill 
was taken off to bed he had met a great 
many pcople and got his diary for the next 
weck pretty full with invitations to meals 
and jobs. 

The days that followed were busy. Bill 
found that the Group had made a careful 
* social survey ' of Rangoon some threc years 
before and had tried to base their jobs svs- 
tematically upon the results of it. Their 
membership was too small to fill all the gaps 
they had. found, but they were distributing 
their man-power wisely on the whole, hc 
thought. A good deal of it was concerned 
with boys and here, of course, he was in his 
clement. He spent several evenings with thc 
Scouts, both in Rangoon and Syriam, where 
several Scouters were Toc H men. He had 
loved his two nights with the Street Boys' 
Recreation Club, started largely as the result 
of a hint by Cyril Pearson when he visited 
Rangoon several years ago. He found about 
thirty boys boxing, skipping and playing 
handball in a room in the High School. He 
could not converse with them much but hc 
was at least able to beat them at draughts 
and to referee one of their football matches. 
He saw the inside of the Prison at Insein 
in company with one of the regular Toc H 
visitors and of the Leper Asylum with 
another. He spent a fascinating afternoon in 
a village where one Andrus and a small team 
were doing steady ‘rural reconstruction,’ as 
they called it, in the way of teaching hygiene 
and elementary medical treatment. Toc H 
provided the transport for the team and Bill 
was allowed to drive one of the cars. He 
helped to entertain two cadets off a ship for 
a whole day ashore and had several chats 
with a fine old seaman in hospital—the 
simple jobs of friendship to seafaring men 
and boys such as Toc H is doing in manv 
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ports round the world and should be doing 
in many morc. 


And then he went up country to the 
Burma Oil Field, where two units awaited 
his coming. Here conditions were very dif- 
ferent from those in the city of Rangoon. 
The relatively small European communities 
were mainly engaged in one occupation—oil, 
and were the employees of two great firms. 
The firms! own Welfare work covered most 
of the field which would otherwise demand 
the service of loc H. But both at Yenang- 
yaung and Chauk Bill found living and 
authentic households of the Toc H family. 
The first-named had recently received their 
Lamp and were proud that one of their 
members, on home leave, had been able to 
kneel before Lord Halifax at York to have it 
lit for the first time. It was a milestone long 
hoped for in their history, which had started 
in 1932 with a few hours’ visit from Bobs 
Ford. Their small membership of a dozen 
members and half as many ‘outer guard’ 
was a real team. Attendance at meetings, 
Bill heard, sometimes sank to 50 per cent, 
owing to the hours of shift work in the oil 
field, the temporary transfer of men to out- 
side stations or on tours of inspection, and 
so on. But on the night of his mecting with 
them he lit their Lamp in a little room of 
the Volunteer Club, which was well fur- 
nished with members and guests. Two mem- 
bers from their sister unit, Chauk Group, 
had travelled fifty miles to be present, and 
with them Bill traversed the jungle next day 
to meet the family there. Their meetings 
normally take place every three weeks, but 
they staged an extra one for their visitor. He 
spoke, they sang, and the evening ended, 
according to their custom, with a gay supper 
at which they seemed to delight in ragging 
the chairman by raising all the things he 
had ruled out of order in the business of the 
meeting itself. Jobs were a real difficulty, 
for they had well and truly completed the 
one big one they had undertaken. In this 
multi-racial community the Toc H members, 
from their earliest ‘ groping’ stage, had seen 
their duty to the Anglo-Indians and had 


worked hard to found a communal centre for 
them. The venture grew into a Club which 
was able to increase its amenities and its 
membership until it was now in a position 
to take over the entire management of its 
own affairs. Bill visited the place and told 
the Group that, whatever clse they did or 
didn’t do, they had one thing to be proud 
of. 

As he left the oil field Bill had one special 
regret—that he had not been in time to 
celebrate the World Chain of Light in this 
remote place. For members in Yenang- 
yaung and Chauk told him that they re- 
garded that night as the keystone of their 
fellowship. They usually made it a joint 
meeting of the two units and last time they 
had held it in the jungle half-way between 
them. December night in Upper Burma was 
a wonderful setting, they told him, for the 
beauty of the ceremony under the open sky. 

There remained one place to be seen before 
he passed on his long journey—Maymyo. 
Here once more he found himself among 
soldiers. The membership of the Group was 
mainly military and their chief job was main- 
tuning and running a Soldier's Recreation 
Room. Bill thought it a good touch that 
much of thc furniture—a billiard table, 
writing desk, gramophone and easy chairs— 
had been the gift of a Burman member. 
Scouting, again, took the spare time of some 
Toc H men and a Boys’ Club was in the 
ofhng. But, above all, friendship to all and 
sundry was the mark of the Group. Between 
the fortnightly meetings the Toc H room 
was not empty; there was a host there most 
nights to greet any visitor who might call. 

x * * E 

" We can't do a lot out here," said Bob 
Slater as he put Bill on board his ship at 
Rangoon again, “but we try to do some- 
thing. You have it a good deal easier 'in 
Toc H at home, you know—only you don't 
always know it." 

“ You're telling me, Bob! " said Bill, with 
a grin. “Toc H overseas is teaching mc a 
lot. And specially to feel small, I guess. 
Good-bye, old man. I'll be feeling homesick 


for these parts before I’m done.” 


To the Straits Settlements 


Two men lay under the awning on deck 
in long chairs. The afternoon was sweltering 
as the ship plugged steadily South towards 
the Equator. Merciless sunlight was rc- 
flected unbearably by the smooth surface of 
the sea, and the two men wore black glasses. 
Their faces trickled with sweat and their 
clothes were hopelessly stuck to their bodies. 
They had discovered a new link—both of 
them had fought on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
and were lazily swopping old soliders’ tales 
from the almost legendary past. 

“I remember," said the Planter, “an 
argument that arose in our mess one night— 
there was a bet attached to it and so it had 
to be settled somehow. The question was 
“Which smells worst—a goat or a Turkish 
prisoner?” The Adjutant said, ‘ Let's have 
one of each in, in turn,’ and sent his bat- 
man out to collect 'em. When they brought 
the goat in the Colonel went over sideways, 
he'd fainted. Then they brought in Johnny 
Turk—and the goat fainted. So you sce— " 

“So that was in your mess," interrupted 
Bill, laughingly, “One of our officers told 
mc a tale very like it. But that was in our 
mess." 

“Very likely," said the Planter, not a bit 
put out, "the best stories always happen to 
every regiment. But seriously, Farthing,” he 
went on, “ I want you to come up and spend 
a night or two at my place. I don't often get 
a new visitor. There are the chaps on the 
other estates, of course, and the padre blows 
in once in a blue moon for a night. But 
we're not exactly overcrowded, and you would 
be doing me a real kindness. It would be 
quite interesting, too, if you don't happen 
to know how we get the stuff to make your 
bicycle tyres of.” 

For the last hours they had passed wooded 
islands in the deep blue water and now the 
fringe of palm trees and the white surf in- 
shore grew steadily nearer. At last they 
anchored off Penang. A handsome young 
Malay in a bright orange sarong saluted 
the Planter as "Tuan" and led them 
through the many-coloured hubbub to thc 
ferry and over. " There's the Rolls," said 
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The Planter’ 


the Planter, pointing to a ‘Tin Lizzie’ 
of honourable vintage, “ hop in, Farthing.” 
Most of Bill's ponderous luggage had been 
left on the ship for Singapore; the light 
necessaries he handed to the Malay who 
strapped them very neatly on the front 
wings of the car, took the wheel and steered 
them perilously through the crowded streets 
and out of the town. 


That night after dinner the two men sat 
on a verandah among low wooded hills. 
Myriads of stars burned above their heads, 
the air round them was breathlessly still. In 
the garden fireflies zigzagged like lost sparks 
from a rocket, and a steady grating chorus 
of countless frogs in some distant pool 
accompanied their talk. 


“From what you tell me, Farthing,” the 
Planter was saying, “I don't quite see how 
your Toc H could function in a place like 
this. Actually my neighbour—he lives a good 
step away over those hills—is a member, he 
once told me. But I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion, for it didn’t seem to concern me. You 
see, meetings of any sort don’t come our 
way—unless we go trapsing down to a wed- 
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ding in Penang every year or two. And as 
for what you call ‘jobs,’ there aren't any, 
unless you count trying to look after one’s 
folk on the estate a bit better in this way or 
that. Even that is difficult, for they have 
their own notions about how to live, and one 
can't butt in very much." 

“Yes, I think I've got you,” said Bill, 
slowly, “ihe usual old programme of a 
Group like mine in London just don’t come 
in anywhere here. Jt makes me laugh to 
think of it even. But we like to reckon that 
there’s no kind of place nor man in the 
world that Toc H can't be made to fit—if 
only you can spot the right way to do it.” 

“ Well," rejoined the Planter, “I should 
be glad to think that Toc H isn’t easily 
beat. But what can you suggest about men 
who are fixed like me? " 

“It was tried here years ago, from what 
I read at home before I came out,” said Bill. 
“In the carly days, for years in fact, they 
had a Federated Malay States Branch. And 
it tried to work with two ‘ wings '—one in 
Perak, with a Planter for Secretary, and one in 
Kuala Lumpur (is that how you call it?) 


which still functions as a Group on its own. 
I can't make out that the whole Branch ever 
really met much in old days.” 

“I guess not," said the Planter, smiling. 
“Not oftener than most of us meet here, 


anyway." 
“For years and years, at any rate," went 
on Bill, “they ran their printed magazine, 


a few pages a month— T Ae Little Journal of 
Malaya, they called it—and I suppose that 
and the letters they wrote to each other were 
their only meeting place, mostly. There was 
a proper Group in Penang, too, at one ume, 
but that seems to have come unstuck.” 

"Like lots of other things," said the 
Planter. “Its pretty hard in this climate, as 
you can guess, to kcep anything on the up- 
grade for long. And we've had a very thin 
time with rubber for ycars—it has taken all 
the stuffing some of us have got to keep 
our heads above water. I very much doubt 
if you will have much luck organising Toc H 
on those lines out here again. What I want 
to know is, what can you offer a solitary bird 
like me? ” 

“A whole lot," said Bill, brightening up, 
"though I'm blowed if I can explain it 
properly. That’s always the trouble—a fellow 
knows jolly well when he's got Toc H, just 
as he soon finds out when he’s got measles. 
But when you ask me what he’s got, I can’t 
explain it any better than the doctors seem 
to explain diseases. The thing’s so simple, 
but when you put it into words it becomes 
Double Dutch." 

" Well, have a shot," said the Planter, 
“Im tickled to death to know." 

So Bill waded boldly into the answer to 
the hoary question, “ What is Toc H? ” At 
the end the Planter said, “ Have another 
cheroot. And zow tell me where I come in. 
I can't meet Toc H and I can't serve in the 
ways you've been talking about. What can 
I put into the thing, and (if this isn't unfair) 
what can I get out of it? " 

“You can only put yourself into it—if we 
agree to have you," said Bill, “and I would 
have you like a shot, if you wanted to join. 
And that means living the thing, not just 
talking about it. Some chap said ‘Toc H 


isn’t a society, it’s a spirit in which men try 
to live.’ Well, God knows I musn't start 
preaching a sermon, but you get the idea. 
And as for what you get out of it—well, I 
suppose being a member of a family is 
always worth a lot—it is with me any way. 
You get the family news regular, you see a 
member's face now and again, even here; 
you feel you belong to somcthing pretty big 
and you aren't on your own any more. 
Knowing that has turned some awkward 
corners for me at home, and I find it works 
more than ever now I'm travelling.” 

“Pil think it over," was all the Planter 
said, before turning to other subjects. But 
he told Bill at breakfast next morning that 
he had gone to sleep with a membership 
form crumpled under his pillow. 

That morning Bill spent going round the 
rubber estate, and in the afternoon his new 
friend drove him over to the Toc H neigh- 
bour’s he had spoken of. And that led to 
another offer of hospitality and that to two 
more. So Bill found himself handed on, 
through Perak and Selangor, to Kuala 
Lumpur a week later, having stayed nights 
with two solitary Toc H members and two 
other men who were now rather likely to 
join up. ‘‘ What is wanted," said his last 
host on parting, “is a fellow like you with 
time to go trotting round the whole bunch 
of us at regular intervals. Then we could 
make more of a go of it. "There's a bed for 
you any time you're passing. As the old 
song had it, I shall ‘say Ae revoir but not 
good-bye.' " 

Bill shook his hand and went—really a 
little melancholy because the chances were 
about 10,000 to 1 against his ever setting eyes 
on any of these good fellows again. 


* * »* * 


Bill, dressed neatly in nothing but a pair 
of shorts, was sitting in the shadow of the 
deck-house on a small coaster, writing up his 
diary. If he did not do it now, he knew it 
would not get done until dark to-night. For 
the saffron dawn, in which he had begun his 
duty, had faded already into brilliant sun- 
light which picked out every detail of the 
Malay coast on one side of the ship and 
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spread a pale haze of heat along the shore 
of Sumatra, scen faintly on the other. He 
was thoroughly enjoying this leisurely voy- 
age down the Malacca Straits. He had come 
aboard at Klang, after some amusing bar- 
gaining with the master in the shipping 
office. Yesterday they had spent most of the 
day loading copra in the stifling heat at Port 
Dickson and in a few hours they would be 
unloading something else, he supposed, at 
Malacca. There was so much to see from a 
little ship and it would be too hot to do more 
than watch other pcople work. So he wrote 
apace in his notebook with a hand already 
grown sticky. The head of the Scotch en- 
gineer in a halo of fierce red whiskers, 
bobbed up suddenly from below and “ gave 
him quite a turn." “ Ye'll be wanting yeer 
brraikfast, Mr. Farthing," said Mr. McNab 
and disappeared again into the infernal atmo- 
sphere below decks. Bill, sighing a little at 
the necessity, called out “ Right-o " and went 
down. He and ‘the Chief’ were already 
enjoying a good-humoured feud as between 
Sassenach and Scot. They renewed it at the 
breakfast table, until the ‘Old Man’ became 
irritable and told them both to shut up. Bill 
liked these elderly men and the fine look of 
some of their Chinese crew. Besides this 
slow 200 mile voyage was a respite between 
a week of ‘ missionary work’ in great heat 
on shore and he knew not what to come at 
Singapore. Reminding himself that his wife 
had sent him on a holiday, he felt justified. 


* ^ * * 


The shabby little tub, which carried Bill 
Farthing and of which he had grown quite 
fond, steamed impudently into Singapore 
harbour alongside the Empress of Britain. 
Her shining white side hung over them like 
a cliff and the faces of curious tourists look 
down and mocked their queer assortment of 
deck cargo. Toc H was no respecter of ships, 
however, and collected Bill off his tramp- 
steamer with the same welcome which they 
gave to eightcen bell-boys off the beautiful 
liner. Bill found himself roped in at once for 
a job with these boys, who had been put 
under the wing of the padre at the Sailors' 
Institute. He sat with them at the cinema 
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show there and then helped the Group to give 
them supper, a vociferous affair which lasted 
long. ‘They had to be on board their ship 
again by midnight, and Toc H members with 
cars drove them round the city on their way. 
It cannot be said that Singapore in the dark 
presented many outward attractions, but these 
diminutive guests were keen about everything 
they did, and really entertained the Group 
more than the other way round. 


During the next few days Bill found other 
occasions to help in jobs for seafaring folk. 
For Singapore is the Clapham Junction of 
Eastern trade routes and a great many ships 
go through every week. The Group was con- 
stantly in touch with arrivals, both seamen 
and passengers. And there were often men 
left behind sick in hospital and much need- 
ing friends when their ships went on without 
them. So Bill not only spent time at bed- 
sides but was able to give a convalescent sailor 
a great treat by taking him out for a run in 
a member's CAE 

Another rather curious job he enjoyed was 
accompanying a Malay-speaking member and 
a car-load of rations of rice, milk and honey 
to a round of pensioners of the Silver Jubilee 
Fund. who were too infirm or too far out to 
fetch the food for themselves. They had a 
long argument with one old lady—or rather 
Bill's companion did. She complained that 
her ricc was not up to standard this week and 
had a very poor opinion of the young mem- 
ber as a judge. He tried to persuade her that 
he did not buy the stuff and would report the 
matter at headquarters, but she was not paci- 
fied. He did not feel equal to giving a 
lecture on vitamins, for the truth was that 
the more refined and polished rice his client 
wanted had lately been found to produce 
symptoms of beri-beri among the pensioners. 


It was pleasant to know that not only in 
this job for old people but in another for the 
young, Toc H were giving help to the Salva- 
tion Army. The second job, in the Boys’ 
Home, took Bill's fancy enormously. The 
Home was run by a Salvation Army officer 
and his wife, with the help of two Chinese 
schoolteachers, and a carpenter and tailor 10 
look after manual training. It housed boys 


between the ages of five and sixteen, either 
destitute or taken away from bad surround- 
ings. All that Toc H members could do 
was to organise outings and cntertainments 
of various kinds for the boys, and in this 
they had displayed some ingenuity. A visit 
to a local mineral-water factory, sceing the 
‘pop’ put into the bottle and releasing it 
down one’s own throat afterwards, was a 
great success. One visiting member, the chief 
oflicer on a steamer running to Bangkok, had 
had a party for the boys on board his ship a 
week before Bill's arrival. Trolley-bus to 
the pier, overcrowded sampans out to the 
ship, and a scramble up and down the lad- 
ders of the engine-room on a very hot day 
had been exciting but exhausting, and one of 
the officers’ wives behind a big teapot be- 
came the heroine of the later afternoon. On 
other days R.A.F. members of the Group 
would take a party out to the air base at 
Seletai and gave them cinema shows; they 
even managed to borrow the projector and 
bring a show to the Home itself. And now 
Bill came in for a grand evening in the 
Home. A Toc H Scouter enlisted some of 
the local Chinese. Scout troops to stage a 
Camp-fire, which they did most efficiently. 
As soon as it was dark a crowd of cighty 
Scouts sat round the leaping flames in com- 
pany with the thirty odd boys of the Home. 
With Toc H members in the background 
among gigantic shadows, it made a strange 
and heartening picture which Bill longed to 
be able to take home complete. The sing- 
song rose with the fire. All the Scout songs, 
oddly enough, were sung in English—for 
most of the troops were attached to schools 
where it was taught. But one song, they said, 
was always sung in Malay and when it began 
Bill guessed its meaning, for it ran thus :— 

Saloo orang pigi, 

(One man went to mow) 

Pigi poclong lallang, 

(Went to mow a meadow) 

Saloo orang sama anjing., 

(One man and his dog) ` 

Pigi poctong lallang. 

(Went to mow a meadow). 

As it piled up, verse after verse, and 

gathered volume and speed, Bill made a fair 
shot at singing in the vernacular. He soon 


spotted that orang, which he thought was a 
monkey meant a man. “Two men dooa 
orang—went to mow »— “Three men— 
telga ”—Four (ampat), Five (leema), Six 
(annam), and so on. It was grand fun. 
“Found a Peanut” followed, a classic 
which relaxed the larynx to such an extent 
that sandwiches and orange ‘ pop ' had to be 
supplied to the whole company. The concert 
topped up with " Red sails in the sunset,” 
rendered in a heart-stirring treble by a tiny 
Chinese Scout. Boys scem to have the same 
tastes in Singapore and South London. 


In another respect Bill found a much less 
gay and reassuring link with home. Malaya, 
like England, seemed to be growing gas- 
minded—perhaps with more immediate 
reason. At the weekly mecting of the Group 
he listened to a talk on “ Decontamination 
from poison gas " and the next week was to 
follow it up with another. “ The poorer parts 
of the city," explained a member to Bill, “ as 
you have seen, are crammed with illiterate and 
very ignorant Chinese and, if anything hap- 
pened here—we are on the touch-line of a 
first-class ruthless war now, remember—the 
panic would be grimmer than anything you 
can imagine. I’ve seen a Chinese crowd in 
a shemozzle and I know. Pray God nothing 
does happen here, but if it does we want to 
know what to do, and to do whatever we can, 
to help." Bill, out of touch for some time 
with newspapers and discounting many 
alarming rumours, began to think. He was 
destined to know morc before he had finished 
with the Far East. 


The China Seas 


He said farewell very regretfully to this 
active, cheerful family. Singapore to Hong 
Kong is the best part of 1,500 miles and the 
voyage was tedious and rather stormy. On 
the la$t morning they sighted a long line of 
smoke-streamers on the horizon ahead and a 
couple of hours later made out clearly a string 
of warships passing them at a distance of 
some miles. Bill had been invited on the 
bridge after breakfast and watched the pro- 
cession through a telescope. “Japs,” said 
the navigating officer, curtly. “‘ There’s bad 
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trouble coming at Canton. The wireless news 
talks of a big landing likely on the South 
China coast any time now." 

* * * * 

They drew into Hong Kong and heard 
more rumours, but no one seemed to know 
coherent facts. Bill was made very welcome 
by the Group, whose members he found 
rather subdued and anxious like everyone 
else. Hordes of Chinese refugees were press- 
ing round the edges of the colony, and there 
was a big risk, they said, of cholera starting — 
and if it got going, where would it stop? 
Members were ready to volunteer for any 
emergency when it should arise. Meanwhile 
they went forward as quietly as might be 
with their normal jobs. Their long-standing 
share in the work of neighbourliness towards 
“ street-sleepers " Bill specially prized. This 
was an institution run by the British com- 
munity in which Toc H took its regular 
shifts. Bill spent a couple of nights at the 
Shelter, watching the crowd of utterly home- 
less men drift in. Some were workless and 
some ' work-shy,' some were coolies earning 
miserable and uncertain wages, with no 
homes to go to. Without the shelter these 
men would curl up, supperless, on any door- 
step, in the gutter or under some bench in 
the open; in the hot weather this was no 
hardship in itself but it was cold work in 
winter. The Shelter offered them three-tiered 
bunks in a disused church building, food 
which they took eagerly, and compelled 
them to a bath (Bill helped to scrape the 
matted rags off one old gentleman) which 
they often resisted; it administered first-aid 
for scabies, and worse. It did more than all 
these things: it showed them that somconc 
cared, with no ulterior motive of gain, for 
men who were the most disregarded and 
despised in the community. He saw hope 
visibly invade the most passive hopelessness 
he had ever come across. 

The fellowship of Toc H in Hong Kong 
struck him as rare in its quality and complete. 
Class distinctions in the rarified atmosphere 
of a small Crown Colony press heavily. And 
here was a small united family, armed with 
a disarming mixture of men, from the 
Governor downwards, seniors and juniors 
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who find it so much easier to stay apart in 
their unofficial hours, the lower deck of the 
Royal Navy, Chinese, men of diverse condi- 
tions, opinions, and tongues, gathered to help 
quietly where they could There were, as 
always there should be at Toc H meetings 
and often there arc not, such guests as could 
be found and welcomed. On the night Bill 
attended the regular meeting there was quite 
a bunch from the Merchant Navy, officers 
and several apprentices as well as seamen. 
There was no need to make a song about any 
of this: it was just Toc H. 
E E x* * 

There is good walking round about Hong 
Kong and some easy mountain climbing, too, 
but expeditions were much restricted by the 
tense situation. They did manage to take Bill 
one afternoon to a typical village in the New 
Territories, where they lingered drinking tea 


in the bamboo shade outside a Chinese house. 
And the week-end of his visit was spent in 
what was to local members the novel experi- 
ment of a Training Week-end. They em- 
barked, with an incredible number of other 
passengers, on a diminutive ferry-boat and 
sailed away to onc of the numerous islands 
which adorn Hong Kong's mo$t beautiful 
waters. Here, by themselves in the open air 
and in a perfect setting of sea and rocks and 
sunshine, they planned and played, bathed 
and thought and talked and made friends. 
Bill had never felt himself member of a more 
closcly-knit team. While this spirit was alive 
in it he knew that it would not fail. 
* d * * 

His last evening in Hong Kong he spent 

with a little knot of members such as you 


may come upon nowadays in most unexpected 
places all over the world—men of the Royal 
Navy. A British cruiser was in the port and 
local Toc H men paid a return visit after 
their own meeting on shore to their fellow- 
members afloat. The rule of the Navy is that 
an officer must be present at all meetings, 
and the Naval chaplain, an old friend, did 
whole-hearted duty in this case. It was an 
hour of shecr joy, and Bill’s Cockney bent 
ran to its full stature when he spoke. A 
unique touch marked the ceremony of 
‘Ligh? They were meeting on deck at a 
point lit by two floodlights high in the rig- 
ging. At the word “Light! " there was a 
short pause while two Navy members 
swarmed up, unscrewed the electric bulbs 
and hung motionless over the heads of the 
meeting during the little ceremony. There 
was another short pause after the words of 
dedication were said; the two men screwed 
the bulbs in again and were down among the 
audience in next to no time. They said it 
was so much simpler that way than fumbling 
for a switch in a stufly room! 
a * 

The next lap of Bill's journey—850 miles 
to Shanghai, on a heavily-laden cargo-boat— 
was slow work. Dut he found a fellow- 
member in the Second Officer and some very 
congenial spirits among the crew. The sca 
was empty of ships, but wireless news pur- 
sued them up the coast and was not cheering, 
for the most part. At sunrise on the second 
day out they spotted, very high above their 
heads, what looked like a big flight of duck 
in V-formation. ‘‘Some poor devils are 
going to cop it—those are Japanese bombers 
going over for the dirty work” said a ship’s 
officer. And sure enough before evening they 
had news of a raid on a Chinese city, in which 
nearly a thousand civilians, mostly women 
and children, had been slaughtered. 


In Shanghai 


And so at last they moved slowly up the 
wide Whangpoo River in sight of the Bund 
of Shanghai, looking like a pocket edition of 
the famous waterfront of New York. Bill 
waited for one of the apprentices on board 
his ship who had a note in his wallet from 


* Seamark ' on Tower Hill to the Shanghai 
Secretary, and as they stepped ashore they 
were welcomed together by two owners of 
Toc H ties. For the first time they saw with 
their own eyes visible tokens of hostilities. 
There were still traces of wreckage on the 
Bund itself, left by the Chinese attempt to 
bomb the Japanese flagship Idzumo lying at 
the wharf in August a year ago. They 
walked up Nanking Road and could not help 
noticing the great gashes in the fronts of the 
two biggest stores, Wing On's and Sincerc's. 

“Ours is a quiet town really," said the 
Secretary, ‘‘ business as usual and all that, 
but we have had our sticky days. Just where 
you stand there were 175 dead and 550 
wounded by one blow last year. It was a 
pretty nasty mess, I tell you. And you have 
to get used to guns banging a bit and places 
being on fire within sight of the office win- 
dows. Actually business is rotten; bank re- 
strictions hold us up and the Chinese won't 
buy our stuff; the mails go all erratic when 
there's trouble on, and the movies shut down 
and so on. It costs a sight more to live here 
than it used to do, and some of our married 
members are badly hit. But we roll up at 
the office at the usual time in the morning 
and hope for the best." 

* And what about Toc H?” asked Bill. 

“ Not so bad, considering. Before the war 
started (of course, officially, there isn't any 
war—just a bit of peace-making by the Japs!) 
we were a happy familv of about thirty, with 
a fine large house as headquarters, with four 
chaps living in it. Jobs were going nicely and 
the prospects were fairly rosy. This trouble 
has given us a nasty jolt all round. We have 
lost our premises—the United States Marines 
took them over pro tem. and nobody knows 
how long that means. And the building 
where we were just getting going a Boys’ 
Club for Chinese apprentices—it's in the 
Hongkew district—was smashed to blazes 
early on. Most of our members are involved 
in some public service or other—Fire Brigade, 
Volunteer Corps, Ambulance or Telephone— 
and it has been very hard to keep our regular 
mecting nights going. We just have to hope 
for better times to come back. Meanwhile 
we are doing the best we can.” 


ad 


After the experience of the next few days 
Bill decided that this ** best " was pretty good. 
He spent the first afternoon and evening in 
company with the young apprentice with 
whom he had come ashore, and had an 
opportunity of secing the warm-heartedness 
of the Shanghai member’s personal hospi- 
tality to seamen. The Branch kept constant 
touch with the shipping offices and knew 
what lads to expeét on what ships and when. 
They knew that the best Captains will let 
their apprentices off the ship more readily if 
they are sure they will be looked after, and 
look after them they did, entertaining them 
in their own homes. Until the present 
troubles cut down the volume of shipping the 
Branch had done a job also, with the Mis- 
sions to Seamen. Bill heard an enthusiastic 
account of this from a young member. 

" When I first started going to the Mis- 
sion," he said, “I used to come away some- 
times at the end of the evening feeling I had 
wasted my time. And then, two months 
afterwards, a couple of sailors revisited 
Shanghai and told me what a lot of difference 
it had made to them having a chat last time 
over a cup of tea: they felt they had an old 
friend here any time they happened to be in 
port. It seemed such a simple job and I was 
quite taken aback to find that it counted. The 
part I enjoyed most, though, the 
launch.” 


“What was that? " asked Bill. 


“We used to send a pair of members, three 
evenings a week, down the River on the 
Mission launch to take men off the ships and 
bring them to the Mission for dances and 
services and whist evenings. You could 
generally tell how well or badly you were 
doing the job by the number of men you 
managed to pick up. The great thing was to 
see that the /oadah waited long enough. 
When it was a hot and sticky evening, or 
cold and wet, he would put the launch along- 
side a ship, blow his horn, and then push oft 
at once, before men had time to get ready to 
go ashore, so as to get the job over quick. 
Our job was to see that every ship was visited 
and that the Padre or one of us had a chance 
to go aboard and tell men what was going on 
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at the Mission and invite them to join in. 
You make a lot of friends that way. And 
they come back again and again.” 

Bill also saw something of what the Group 
was doing to help their Chinese fellow- 
citizens. He was shown their handiwork at 
the School for Chinese Blind, which had been 


badly damaged by shelling. Members had 
gone there io try to estimate what funds 
would have to be raised to put the building 
in going repair again, At the time no 
Chinese coolies could be taken out there, so 
they set to work with their own hands to 
clear the war debris. It was a heavy job and 
needed foreign intelligence to sift much 
valuable material from rubbish for the Ie 
building. Lic was taken to onc of the Munici- 
pal Schools where members had organised 
and were running physical training classes for 
Chinese apprentices— underprivileged ' boys 
who were employed under conditions often 
amounting to slavery in Shanghai workshops 
and factories. They were doing the same 
kind of job also for the 140 children at 
St. Tichon's Orphanage, with the help of 
ladies to run the girls’ games: one of the 
snags about this was that it was a Russian 
orphanage and it isn’t so easy to conduét P.T. 
in Russian! 


Once more Bill found Toc H hand in hand 
with the Salvation Army. In the period of 
active fighting the Salvation Army despatched 
a bus every night to deliver coffee and cake 
to the British troops manning the perimeter 


of the city. One of its crew every night was 
a Toc H member ‘ detailed for the job,’ who 
reported for duty at 10.30 p.m. and returned 
home about two in the morning. Another 
member had given half a day every day for 
many weeks in the worst time of war distress 
to help the Salvation Army in its relief of 
foreigners. The Secretary also had a corner 
in his office wherc parcels were dumped con- 
unually, clothes and shocs for the Salvation 
Army, tins and bottles, and even match- 
boxes and orange pecl which the refugee hos- 
pitals found useful, books and magazines 
which any member visiting a hospital patient 
could tuck under his arm. 

Scouting, as usual, found some of its 
leaders in Toc H. And there was a queer 


There had been Christ- 


variety of odd jobs. 
mas parties for poor children, the supply of 
pianists for Sunday evening services at the 
Army Y.M.C.A., thc supply even of ladies to 
dance with seamen at the Mission or with 


soldiers at the British Forces Recreation 
Centre—this last a most popular and gallant 
job, for the Toc H man guaranteed to see the 
lady safely home afterwards! 


War at Close Quarters 


Bill attended one meeting of the Branch 
during his stay. A good many members were 
absent on duty of various kinds, but invited 
guests made the numbers respectable. Bill 
was, of course, called upon to say somcthing, 
said it very briefly and stood down in favour 
of a missionary guest who had recently re- 
turned from a long tour of scveral months 
up country. He had travelled north from 


Canton as far as Chang-sha and then right 
across to Cheng-tu in Western China, and 
had made his way back, by boat and bus, 
train and plane, to Shanghai. He had been 
concerned with the work of the Relief Com- 
mittee, which in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Red Cross, had organised the central 
purchase and distribution of hospital supplies 
to the districts stricken by war. Bill was 
introduced to him at the end of the meeting 
and, in the course of their conversation, 
learnt that he was off on a much shorter 
expedition in less than a week's time : he was 
sorry this time to be going alone. At that 
Bill, on a sudden impulse, chanced his arm. 


“Look here," he said, 'I'd love to carry 
your bag. Ican clean boots and I'm a daddy 
at cooking. Everybody here seems up to the 
neck with work and I'm the only drone. 
Give me a bit of a rough job and I'll feel 
myself a proper Toc H member again." 


It was fixed up. They started by plane and 
had to fly high because riflemen would take 
shots at them, on the chance of their being 
the enemy. On the banks of the great 
Yangtse River they landed and haggled for 
a boat to go downstream. Somewhere near 


Wu-hu they took to land again, after a long 
argument with sentries, and set out to find a 
hospital supply depót down the railway. They 
found it with a huge crowd of refugees camped 
incoherently round about. The small staff of 
Christian Chinese orderlies which manned 
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the depót were doing gallantly but were 
clearly overwhelmed with work. The mis- 
sionary and Bill set to beside them, trying to 
get some order into the stream of hungry and 
sick women and children who besieged them. 
Hour after hour they struggled, as patiently 
as they could, sometimes cajoling, sometimes 
threatening. 

As the sun sank low a sudden panic arose; 
women started to run aimlessly, children were 
knocked over and trampled, the air seemed 
all at once thick with a high-pitched wailing 
cry. In the clear sunset sky a plane, a tiny 
speck, hovered and circled. And there came 
that most sickening sound—the whistling 
crescendo of a falling bomb: it cut the sky 
in two as if it had been a gigantic sheet of 
calico being torn across. Bill, with an old 
soldier’s instinct, went to ground instantly : 
the missionary dropped beside him. There 
was a breathless instant before the explosion 
...à pause and then, further off, another... 

The main tent of the depót was torn to 
shreds, the stores scattered in hopeless con- 
fusion, one of the orderlies, headless, lay 
tangled in the wreck. The scene of death 
and mutilation among the refugees does not 
need, and cannot find, words. 

"Leave this to me,” snapped out the 
missionary. ''Quick—down the line! ” 

Bill ran. The second bomb had scored a 
direct hit on the rear coach of a stationary 
refugee train, loaded for the most part with 
the aged and the sick. What could anyone 
do? Bill does not know to this day all that 
he did, does not wish to remember . 
The whole night long he and the missionary 
and the heroic orderlies, two of them 
wounded, toiled in that shambles. 

At dawn the two Europeans staggered 
away from the scene a few hundred yards, 
like drunken men—they were through. They 
lay a little while on their backs on the ground 
in silence. Morning, serene and lovely, 
looked down on their haggard faces, and on 
the work of mankind, both destructive and 
healing. 

“Do you wonder," said the missionary in 
a queer hoarse voice, “‘ that the faith of Christ 
stands high in this land to-day. You saw 
those orderlies—you won’t ever forget them. 
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Christian men can be like that. Our people 
have stuck to their posts—China has seen 
them. The Devil walks here—and Christ 
walks here too, He never fails.” 


Bill did not answer, he had too much to 
say. The missionary rolled over, face to the 
ground. Bill knew he was in tears. Ten 
minutes later they were back at their work. 

* # * * 

A passage to Tientsin had not been 
arranged quite easily, but the voyage from 
Shanghai, another 700 miles, was uneventful. 
Bill felt he had left British possessions and 
international settlements behind; he was 
going to a city which had for months been 
in Japanese occupation, and he hoped later 
to visit Japan itself. An invitation from the 
Group at Tokyo, which he had found await- 
ing him at Shanghai, was in his pocket. 


“ We are very keen to have you here for as 
long as you can stay," they wrote. ‘ We are 
a very small crowd, about a dozen, and have 
had some big losses lately. Members are al- 
wavs moving away, but most of all we miss 
J. R. MeKenlay who died last year. He was a 
grand leader and our Group would not be here 
without his work at the start. The political 
situation is a bit disturbed, as you may have 
gathered, but we manage to carry on with our 
smalt nucleus of permanent men. You vill 
probably think us rather on the elderly side, 
and we are irving to get some younger blood 
in, especially some young Americans here. 

As revards Japanese membership we do not 
consider it feasible at present to interest them 
in "Toc H as a movement. Occasionally they 
have conic to meetings as guests, but we shall 
only get them in, if we do, on a basis of per- 
sonal friendship with individuals. Toc H will 
have to appeal to the Japanese through the 
lives of its niembers, rather than through words 
and organisation 

We meet once a month in each other's 
houses. With an average attendance of about 
five members and a few visitors this is easily 
managed, We shall be able to arrange a meet- 
ing while you are here anyway, whatever date 
you come. ‘ 

As to jobs, you will not find many which 
could be labelled * Toc H.’ For the oppor- 
tunities of service are already provided by local 
societies, churches, etc., to which members 
belong. Perhaps you might say that in Tokio 
‘Toc H sets out to provide the spirit rather than 
the opportunities of service. 

We are a small show but, all the same, a 
‘link in the world chain.’ You must come to 
Tokyo and see for yourself. Probably you will 
be able to put us right in lots of ways...” 


* * * * 


Bill had not been able to get in touch with 
Tientsin in advance and landed unannounced. 
Just outside the docks he was rather surprised 
to run into two British soldiers, Lancashire 
Fusiliers, strolling along the street as if they 
were at home. From them he learnt the 
whereabouts of Toc H, they seemed to be 
no strangers to it. And sure enough, outside 
a door in the Hong Kong Bank Building 
there hung the familiar sign. The door, 
indeed, was locked but a clerk in the Bank 
broke into a grin and leant over the counter 
to shake his hand. “Just in time," he said, 
“our meeting is to-night. Where are you 
staying? l can fix you up in the house where 
l lodge, I'm sure." 

A few hours later, with his new-found 
host, he reached the door of the Toc H 
quarters again. This time it was open and 
led him into two excellent rooms, with a 
wood and glass partition between. There 
were curtains in the windows, pictures on 
the walls, a carpet on the floor, and cups and 
plates glittering in a glass-fronted cupboard. 
To make it more homely still there was the 
notice-board one expects to see in any Toc H 
room anywhere. A round dozen men turned 
up, four of them soldiers and seven of them 
probationers. * The Group doesn't mean to 
stand still, anyway," commented Bill to him- 
self, when he learnt this last fact. 

'" And what sort of jobs can you find to 
do? " he asked his neighbour. 

" [ suppose they are pretty much the usual 
ones. I'm a Scouter myself, and two of our 
fellows teach physical jerks in a Russian 
school and two others English there. The 
Army members have been tackling their own 
special jobs. They get leave to take the band- 
boys out into the town—they' re not allowed 
out of camp, you see, without a reliable escort 
—and try to arrange games for them in 
camp : otherwise the lads would have a pretty 
slow time. Their other job is odder than 
that. They have been trying to down the bad 
feeling there has been between our own regi- 
ments and the Italian troops here for several 
years past. It isn't easy, they say, to get 
alongside Italian soldiers as friends, but thev 
have done quite a bit of ' conquering hate.’ " 


* * * * 


“O no,” said his host, as they parted after 
breakfast next morning at the door of the 
Bank, “ things aren't quite so awkward here 
as you might imagine. I dare say the papers 
at home give you the impression that we 
live in a hail of bullets. The Chinese and 
the Japanese have settled down not too badly 
in the town for the moment. We don’t pay 
a lot of attention to them, we get on with our 
business, what there is of it—there’s precious 
little actually. But, of course, you mustn't 
monkey with them, either side, or you may 
find yourself in trouble. Well, so long till 
lunch. Take care of yourself." 

With that he turned into the Bank, and 
Bill strolled on through the streets. The 
Chinese crowds, how they walked and talked, 
what they wore and what they sold, were 
fascinating to him. Then he was conscious 
of some slight commotion. The pedestrians 
who were all over the street began to shift to 
the sides and made a lane through which a 
troop of Japanese cavalry, on their small 
horses, came riding at a walk. The passers- 
by had made way with so litde fuss that Bill 
stood to watch with interest and some admira- 
tion their impassive faces. Only one old 
woman, he suddenly noticed, had not fol- 
lowed the stream. Bewildered by the move- 
ment round her, she held uncertainly to the 
middle of the road. Very likely she was 
deaf; Bill soon recognised that she was blind. 
The leading horse was on her from behind, 
and as it brushed her aside Bill saw the 
trooper take his foot out of the stirrup and 
land her a savage kick in the back. The old 
woman crumpled up, with a wavering little 
cry, under the horse's feet. 

What followed happened very quickly. 
Bill took three long strides out of the crowd 
towards the pathetic bundle of rags on the 
ground, intending to carry her to safety. At 
the same moment he caught sight of the grin 
on the trooper’s face—and he saw red. Grab- 
bing the man’s horse by the bridle he 
wrenched it to a standstill ‘‘ You lousy — ! ” 
he began. The next instant a flash of red 
fire seemed to go up inside his head, with a 
stab of excruciating pain. Then he felt him- 
self falling endlessly, down, down into 
darkness... 
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Chapter V. Bob 


FOSSICKING DOWN UNDER 


I. 
Wireless message from Lord Robert Can- 
telope to William Farthing, cjo Toc H 
Secretary, Colombo. 


INDIA IS YOURS OLD BOY stop USE MY 
KIT AM USING YOURS stop BUT WHY 
FLANNEL PYJAMAS stop BOB. 


II. 

Wireless message from Lord Robert Can- 
telope to Lady Portwistle, Portwistle Hall, 
Gobbleston, England. 

HAVE TAKEN WRONG TURNING slop 

NEXT STOP FREMANTLE NOT CALCUTTA 

Stop WRITE CARE AUSTRALIAN HIEAD- 

QUARTERS stop COOKE stop LOVE 

NONSTOP ROBERT 


lil. 
Wireless message from Lord Robert Can- 
telope to Toc H Headquarters, London. 


HORSES INADVERTENTLY CHANGED 
COLOMBO stop IN FUTURE FOR FAR- 
THING READ CANTELOPE VICE VERSA 
stop HOPE CLEAR stop CANTELOPE 


IV. WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Letter from Lord Robert Cantelope to Lady 
Portwistle. 
Perth, 
Western Australia. 
November 
My DEAR SARAN, 

Here ] im in Perth where, from memories 
of my stanip-collecting days, 1 expected to find 
lots of black swans, but they're almost extinct 
now, I hear. 

I expect nw message telling you I was on 
my way to Australia rather surprised you. 
The Colombo chaps rushed Bill up to Kandy 
for the day before he sailed again in the 
evening for Eremantle—or rather as he was 
intended to—and as ! thought he might be a 
bit pressed for time I arranged to go on board 
for a final handshake half-an-hour before the 
ship was due to leave. He didn’t turn up (I 
haven't vet heard why) and I was so busy 
yarning to friends in the ship that I didn’t 
hear those chappies who go around ringing 
gongs and shouting '' All ashore that’s going 
ashore, or whatever it is that they say. The 
others in the lounge apparently didn’t realise 
I was leaving the ship at Colombo and thought 
I was going right on to Aussie. Anyway we 


were heading for open sea before I realised 
what had happened. The Purser seemed a bit 
peeved but I don’t see that it matters to him 
who his passengers are so long as he has the 
right number. Do you remember years ago 
when vou made me help at some horrible 
Sunday School Treat and I managed to bring 
home two more children than I started with? 
How cross vou were! Well, the Purser had 
the right number of charges even if they were 
the wrong ones (in my case, I mean), so I 
couldn't see that it mattered. The kit business 
is a nuisance. Bill's clothes fit fairly well, but 
they aren't exactly suited to my personality 
if you know what I mean. On the whole, 
though, [ think I'm rather glad to be giving 
India the miss. I sort of feel that my life, 
till I met Toc H, was a little overweighted with 
pukha sahibs and I've a lot to learn about all 
sorts of other people. ‘ Fresh woods and 
pastures new," vou know, and all that sort of 
thing. I'm afraid the Aussies will think me 
rather an ass, though the ones I lave met so 
far have been very kind. 

I must stop now as there is a man waiting 
to take me to a Toc H meeting. I don't seem 
to have said anything much about Perth ex- 
cept the black swans—that there don’t seem 
to be anv, I mean. I'll never be any good as 
a letter-writer. 

Take care of yourself, old girl. Remember 
me to Toc H Gobbleston. 

Your loving brother, 
Bon. 


V. 


Earlv on the morning on which the Orlova 
was due to arrive at Fremantle a little group 
of Toc H members, who had got up at the 
crack of dawn and driven the thirteen miles 
from Perth in order to welcome Bill Farthing, 
stood waiting on the quay. Bob Cantelope, 
leaning over the rails, soon spotted them. 
The familiar yellow and black tie is a heart- 
warming sight to a stranger in a strange land 
and Bob felt quite a little spasm of emotion 
as he recognised several. It was like coming 
home. It was unusual, unnatural almost, for 
Bob to do anything to make himself con- 
spicuous but the sudden excitement of recog- 
nition was too much for him and throwing 
reserve to the wind he shouted, “ Ahoy there, 
Toc H! " in the kind of voice that had once 
made a battalion freeze into immobility. He 
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PICIURE OPPOSITE 
Droving cattle, New South Wales 


saw their heads turn in his direction and 
waved a Toc H Journat wildly (after all, that 
periodical has its uses!). Contact having been 
established, Bill rushed below in the vain hope 
—that springs eternal in the traveller’s breast 
—of hurrying on the process of disembarka- 
tion. Needless to say he was quite unsuccess- 
ful and it was more than an hour before, still 
clutching his Journat, he walked down the 
gangway and forced his way through the 
crowd towards the Toc H ties. After the 
first exchange of greetings he explained that 
he wasn’t Bill Farthing and while they were 
sull laughing over the story of the uninten- 
tional change-over, some press-reporters dis- 
covered him (a title, even in democratic 
Australia, attracts the Press like a magnet) and 
began clamouring for an interview. '* I say,” 
said one of his new friends, are you really 
... ? Good Lord! " “I don't know about 
being a good one," said Bob, “and I really 
can't help it, though I don't see why I should 
apologise about it. It doesn’t make any 
difference." 

“ Too right it doesn't. You're one of us.” 
And soon he was speeding in an overcrowded 
Ford car, heaped high with Bill Farthing's 
luggage, along the road to the cool white and 
green city of Perth that curls around the wide 
blue expanses of Melville Water, Perth Water 
and Swan River. 


VI. 


Eventually Bob found himself in an office 
with a dozen exceedingly alert young men, 
some of whom he remembered from the 
meeting at the boat, others of whom had 
suddenly appeared from nowhere, and who 
advanced upon him with friendly grins and 
outstretched hands. These seemed to be the 
folk who directed the business end of things 
in Toc H Western Australia, and they started 
directing them at once. Someone produced 
a bulky sheaf of plans, and a copy was thrust 
into his hands. Greetings and handshakes 
over, business was the order of the day, and 
Bob was impressed—and slightly taken aback 
—by their enthusiasm and efficiency. The 
business seemed to be mainly about himself 
—where he was to go, the time of his de- 
parture, the names of his hosts, the problems 
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he would find—snatches of all this reached 
his cars and left him slightly bewildered. He 
had vaguely pictured himself taking an idle 
stroll through Toc H in Australia; it seemed 
that he would have to readjust his ideas a 
little, and try to turn himself into a person of 
drive and “pep”! Finally, as the phrase 
" Depart Katanning 2.15 a.m." caught his 
attention, he held up a hand of protest. “ All 
right," he said, “all right. You can put me 
down for all that, but spare me the gruesome 
details on my first day on Australian soil." 
The Secretary, interrupted in the middle of 
his stirring discourse, the fruit of much hard 
work with a typewriter and time-table, looked 
up, surprised, and laughed; then everybody 
else laughed, too. The meeting relaxed a 
little, lit its pipe and stretched its legs, and 
finished its affairs, to Bob’s huge relief, with 
somewhat less intensity. 


When it was over and Bob had assured 
them—somewhat untruthfully, it is to be 
feared—that he knew exactly what was expec- 
ted of him, they drifted out, and Bob found 
himself being put into a car. He had no 
idea where they were going, but after a little 
time was well pleased to find himself look- 
ing on to the bleached white sand of one of 
the City Beaches, known unexpectedly as 
Scarborough, and decked with brown bodies 
in “ bathers ” of every hue. The sun, beating 
through his clothes with a force that he had 
not known for many years, made him long 
to get in the blue ocean. In due course this 
was what he did, and they drove back to 
Perth feeling fresh and cheerful, with a sense 
of youth and gaiety, caught somehow from 
the Western Australian atmosphere, that 
made him feel years younger. 


On returning to the city Bob spent a quiet 
evening with his host and hostess, and en- 
joyed his dinner. He tripped up, as English 
visitors will, over the grapes, for in the man- 
ner of one who looked on grapes as a luxury 
and not as staple food, he snipped off a deli- 
cate half dozen from the bunch, and with 
infinite care proceeded to dissect them. His 
companions, each attacking large bunches 
with gusto, looked at him with mild amuse- 
ment! Before he left W.A., its grapes had 


endeared themselves to him completely, es- 
pecially when they came off the ice-block late 
on a warm and sticky night, or in the mild 
air of early morning. He slept well, and 
waking to find his view blurred by his mos- 
quito net, wondered whether he was in India 
after all! 

The following evening he went to a Toc H 
meeting in the "' metropolitan " area. It held 
few surprises for him, except that he found it 
odd to start at 6.30, instead of the normal 
8.0 for 8.45—to start, moreover, by sitting 
down to a hot meal of lavish proportions. 
But he liked the fellows there, and found 
them interesting, since they somehow struck 
a combination in his mind of the newest pro- 
bationer and the oldest foundation member 
that he had ever known the firát because it 
is a young country, and its people reflect its 
spirit; the second because W.A. is far from 
the centre of things, and Toc H with its vary- 
ing fashions and superficial changes has had 
to reach them over 12,000 miles of water, and 
first impressions of 1925 were curiously inter- 
woven with all that has happened since. 

But everybody told him that Perth was not 
the real Western Australia (just as subse- 
quently they told him that Adelaide was not 
the real South Australia, that Melbourne was 
not the real Victoria, and that Sydney had 
nothing to do with the proper New South 
Wales. He never quite appreciated this, 
since it was patent that the vast majority of 
Australians lived in cities; however, he ad- 
mired their loyalty to the minority whom the 
city folk acknowledged as their country's 
backbone). And so it was that when his first 
train took him south to Albany late one night, 
he took his seat with the feeling that he was 
really entering upon the unknown. 


* * * * 


His chief impression of that journey 
through the night was the encircling glow of 
bush fires, and the bitter fragrance of the 
burning gum leaves. For the rest it was very 
hot, and he was glad to spend a good deal of 
time leaning out of the carriage window, 
watching the dim empty landscape crawl by, 
and breathing the scented air. But sleep even- 


tually overtook him, and by the time he 
awoke it was broad daylight, and the train 
was running slowly among wooden houses. 
The morning was well advanced when hc 
stepped out on to the platform at Albany, to 
be met by some more cheerful folk in various 
degrees of Toc H attire. A little embarrassed 
to find himself received like royalty—though 
royalty perhaps never had quite such an in- 
formal and cheery reception—he was glad at 
last to be sitting in the cool shade of Mark I 
Australia, and drinking his morning tea. 
Mark I Albany differed from Mark I London 
in several important respects. In the first 
place it was a rendezvous for many Toc H 
members from all over the State who go there 
for holidays, and certainly there are more 
attractions for the holiday maker in Albany 
than in Notting Hill Gate; it is a small town, 
rising above one of the many naturally beauti- 
ful harbours in Australia, a harbour which 
has never been fully developed owing to the 
rival claims of artificial Fremantle, and whose 
natural beauty is scarcely touched. In the 
second place the permanent hostellers were 
few in number, as young men coming to live 
in digs in Albany are comparatively few. 
But Bob soon saw that the Branch in Albany 
was doing its level best to make the House 
worthy of all that they had heard of Toc H 


Marks at Home, and were succeeding. 
* * * * 


His time in this part of the State being very 
limited, he found himself once more in the 
train, after only one night in the Mark, re- 
tracing his steps northwards. He felt he was 
now really starting on his travels, for Albany, 
delightful though it was, was nevertheless a 
town; he had yet to experience the bush 
proper. The experience was not long to be 
delayed, for his programme told him that he 
would stop at a township on the main line, 
there to be met by a Padre who would take 
him into the bush for a very rapid visit to a 
rather isolated unit. 

The Padre duly met him. He was an 
unusual Padre to look at, for he had not very 
recently shaved. and his trousers were rather 


old and very, very dirty, and his open khaki 
Do) 
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shirt had grease on it of the kind that comes 
to those who wrestle with the internal com- 
bustion engine. He explained that he had 
“just got back from a trip," and left his 
guest to wonder what this might mean. The 
journey in prospeét—a hundred miles over 
poor roads and then straight back again—did 
not apparently rank as a “trip.” ~“ Glad to 
run you over," he said, much as one might 
speak of dropping someone at Finchley ez 
route for Potters Bar, “but we'll have to 
make a quick getaway after the mecting if 
you're to catch the mail at 3 to-morrow morn- 
ing. Step up—we’ve only four hours and it's 
not good going all the way." It wasn’t. 


- it's nat good going all the way 


Bob began to sce the reason for certain 
impedimenta which had puzzled him when 
he first saw the car—spare tyres he under- 
stood, but why a spade and axe? Why rope 
and chains? He had thought the Padre must 
be doing a bit of prospecting in his sparc 
time, but later understood that these were the 
traveller's normal gear—these, and a du& coat 
for comfort, and a canvas water-bag sus- 
pended forrard for the thirst. 

At first the drive was uneventful, and Bob 
was able to ask all sorts of questions about 
Toc H while the car quickly cleared the little 
township and sped on over a fair surface 
through scrub, white gum trees. and occa- 
sional clearings fenced with wire and posts. 
He found his driver an interesting person. 
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His parish was a large one, as big approxi- 
mately as the South of England, though therc 
were not a great many people in it. He'd 
travelled over it pretty regularly during the 
last few years, and his car knew all the roads, 
and all those that weren't roads at all. Yes, 
he liked the country; no, he wouldn't go 
back to Manchester if he had the chance, nor 
even Perth if he could help it. This was the 
real life; these were the real people. Of 
course, you've got to be prepared to rough 
it... to give point to his words the car 
swooped down into the dry bed of a shallow 
creek, bucketed across, and rose triumphantly 
the other side ..-. but its- a great life 


Great life though it might be, things 
seemed to Bob to be getting rather alarming. 
The gum trees and clearings had been left 
behind, and the track lay across rather barren 
country with occasional dry salt lakes. Its 
surface was corrugated, with the curious sym- 
metrical corrugations which form in these 
natural gravel roads, and sometimes it was 
even stony; but the car took it all unper- 
turbed. Bob tried to imagine himself treating 
his own handsome and quite expensive car in 
this sort of wav; it had never occurred to him 
actually that cars did this kind of thing. 
except in gangster filins, with the police in 
pursuit, However, it was the Padre’s affair, 
not his, and he gave himself up to the con- 
templation of blue sky, grey-green foliage, 
and sun-baked red carth, and tried to forget 
the surface of the road. The miles went 
by 

Eventually the Padre pulled up, by a couple 
of wooden buildings with corrugated iron 
roofs, and got out and lit a cigarette with an 
air of leisure. Bob couldn’t understand this, 
for he had been complaining for the last hour 
that they were behind time and would have 
to go all out without a break until they got 
there. It took him some seconds to realise 
that they Aad got there, and that this was 
their destination! Even then he was not 
thoroughly convinced, until the Padre pointed 
to three or four cars parked behind one of 
the sheds, and a cloud of dust a mile away 
which indicated the arrival of another one. 
Then a window opened, a head was thrust 


out and their arrival noticed, and a dozen or 
so men suddenly rushed out of the door to 
greet them. They had arrived, then, if Bob's 
memory for Western Australian place names 
did not betray him, at Biljinup. This was it! 

Except for the two huts, and the three or 
four cars, the landscape had nothing to reveal, 
beyond the undulating, sun-baked plains of 
the Western Australian wheat belt. Bob, 
greatly wondering, allowed himself to be 
jostled indoors, where. since dusk was 
gathering, they were lighting oil lamps. 

The little hall turned out to be a social 
rallying point for a vast neighbourhood, 
serving in turn as Church, Chapel, Dance 
Hall. and Toc H meeting room. Whatever 
happened in those parts had to happen there. 
The men were all farmers, with huge fore- 
arms and rather stern faces, bearing the 
natural dignity of men of the open spaces 
which made the town-dwelling stranger seem 
insignificant and artificial. For the first time 
in his experience Bob realised the peculiar 
aptness of the phrase " man power" in 
Toc H. They ate an enormous meal before 
proceeding to their mecting. 

Talking to the men around him, Bob 
gathered that Biljmup was hardly a place so 
much as a district, covering about a ten mile 
radius from where they sat at meat. It was 
peopled by about a couple of hundred people, 
men, women and children all included, all 
living on widely scattered farms or small 
stations. The Toc H Group at full strength 
numbered about 25. (Bob thought of many 
little towns and villages in England of 1,000 
population, which everyone seemed to assume 
were too small for Toc H to exist.) On his 
right was the Jobmaster. but he complained 
rather bitterly that his job was a sinecure, as 
there were no jobs, and they only had a Job- 
master because they wanted to be correct. 
Nevertheless, Bob learned some quite 
amazing storics of how men played the Good 
Samaritan but disregarded it as being not 
worth mention. 

The meeting itself was like a score that 
Bob had been at. There was some music, 
and one honest soul sang “ Up from Zum- 
merzet," which sounded oddly pleasant in 
that place. In England, Bob remembered, 


the pundits frowned on soloists at Toc H 
meetings; but in Biljinup Toc H has to pro- 
vide a centre not merely for fellowship and 
service. but for the arts as well. The meet- 
ing on the whole was quiet, and quite serious 
in tone. (Before many months had passed in 
Australia, Bob learnt that you had, on the 
whole, to be morc intelligent in the back 
blocks than in the cities, if you wished to hold 
vour own in conversation.) Later it became 
much noisier, but this was only because it 
started to rain, and before long its drumming 
on the iron roof almost defeated conversation. 
Thev wanted Bob to tell them every scrap he 
could about Toc H at Home, and were des- 
perately anxious to feel that they were keep- 
ing up their end out there, and doing justice 
to the Family. 

Bob and the Padre emerged finally in the 
pouring rain into a miniature swamp, where 
a couple of hours before had been firm 
ground. Some visiting cars splashed off, amid 
farewells. on their tremendous journey home; 
one member got his customary lift to a home- 
stead seven miles away, where he would re- 
clatm the horse that would carry him the 
remaining ten; he had unfortunately turned 
up in his best suit, and had no coat, but he 
seemed unaware of any cause for distress. 

The journey back to the railway, where the 
mail for Perth would pause for him at 3.0 
a.m., went well for the first ten minutes. 
Then a lurch to the side of the track, an im- 
potent spinning of the back wheels, and 
immobility, gave Bob a foretaste of what was 
to come. The Padre swore and got out and 
did something with chains. Half an hour 
later the spade came into use. The slightest 
departure from the centre of the track would 
land them in a glutinous mess, and out they 
would get in the mud and the pouring rain 
and battle with primitive elements. Now and 
then they would splash through water which 
came up to the running board of the car. 
Bob thought it all rather exciting, but the 
Padre seemed unmoved, save that he re- 
marked at one point that he thought the mail 
would go without them. 

This gloomy prophecy became an obvious 
fact when they turned a bend to find their 
track blocked by a roaring torrent, where six 
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Wheat country ti Western Australia 


hours previously there had been the dry bed 
of a shallow creek. They waited patiently 
through the night while it subsided, passing 
the time with desultory conversation and 
cigarettes. Eventually the Padre, wading into 
mid-stream and testing for depth, remarked 
that they might do it with a bit of trouble; 
as a routine precaution he dismantled the car- 
burettor and stowed it in the car, for the 
water was likely to cover the bottom of the 
radiator, and the carburettor was set rather 
low. Bringing the rope into action, Bob 
turned himself into a beast of burden, and 
the Padre held the steering wheel and 
pushed. 

Dawn broke to find their journey half 
accomplished; it also heralded a commercial 
traveller, going in the opposite direction, who 
warned them that things “ weren't too good ” 
farther back, and that they might as well get 
a bit of sleep and hope that matters would 
improve before attempting any more. They 
breakfasted off some chocolate and bananas 
which he was able to produce and discussed 
the prospects for the coming Test Matches. 

Bob caught the 3.0 a.m. mail to Perth, a 
mere 24 hours later than he had intended to. 
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But remembering the Group at Biljinup, he 
thought the iime was not ill-spent. 
VH. 

A week later, having bathed and break- 
fasted rather late, Bob sat lazily on his host's 
verandah, with the enviable prospect of de- 
ciding exactly what he should do to suit his 
own pleasure. ‘The good ship Katoomba 
would take him on to Adelaide to-morrow, 
and no responsibilities rested on him. He 
finished, as one often does in such circum- 
stances, by doing nothing at all, but before 
sleep supervened he had turned over in his 
mind the experiences of these two weeks. 

What did he think about it all on brief 
acquaintance? Jobs, the obsession of Toc H 
in many places that he had known, did not 
sccm to loom so large as he had expected. 
Impossible that they should in places like 
Biljinup. Truc, on the day when they had 
shown him all those vineyards up the Swan 
River, they had taken him also to an 
Orphanage, where Toc H members acted as 
friendly, avuncular leaders of a Club—the 
Corn Tars, wasn’t it, that they called the 
troop of lads? And he had spent one very 
hot evening in the Area Office discussing 


this year’s plans for the State-wide Boys’ 
Camp, which drew in boys from hundreds of 
miles up-country, and which was now a 
traditional and established fact. These and 
other things like them were all taking place. 
But they were not, it seemed to Bob, “ of the 
essence.” No, his good impressions of Toc H 
in the West lay in something more funda- 
mental than that. These incredible ‘ bush " 
units, now. What was it they were doing? 
What had he got from travelling that fan- 
tastic number of miles to meet groups of a 
dozen men? .... Bob dozed as the sun 
rose higher in the heavens.  Biljinup, and 
places like it, seemed a thousand miles away. 
Perhaps they were—you never knew with 
these. Australian. distances . A phrase 
came suddenly to his mind and jerked him 
from incipient slumber—‘‘ A sense of com- 
munity." It was pretty hackneyed, he sup- 
posed; he seemed to remember having met 
it in the Annual Report of almost every 
worthy enterprise in the vast industry of good 
works. But it seemed to hit the nail on the 
head. Those people necded a sense of com- 
munity, for though their lives were probably 
saner and more happy than those who toiled 
and fretted in the cities, yet they lacked cor- 
porate and cultural life, and were hungry for 
fellowship. Foc H clearly supplied this need 
in their lives, for no one could say that it 
was easy to belong to Toc H in Biljinup, or 
that anyone would face the mere trouble of 
getting there if they weren't dead keen. . . 


What about the towns, now? Marvellously 
easy to be slack in a place like Perth, with the 
ocean on one side and the harbour on the 
other, and always streaming sunshine and 
tennis and bathing . . . bathing . . . won- 
der if one could work in a swim before 
lunch? No, heaven knows that's slack 
enough with all those letters waiting to be 
written. Slackness . . . that's it. If Toc H in 
these Australian cities can keep men from 
following the line of least resistance, and 
being slack about things of the mind and 
spirit, and from concentrating on the good 
time that it was so easy to have—that'd be 
worth while. Awful thing, slackness . . . 


Bob slept. 


VIII. 


Letter from Lord Robert Cantelope to his 
brother, the Duke of Paw-paw. 


Pinjarra, 
Western -slustratia. 
Dear TIM, o. 

I'm writing to you from the Fairbridge Farm 
School—the first and original one, that Fair- 
bridge and his wife built up themselves. If 
you weren't so infernally lazy, and had a con- 
science about anything beyond keeping the 
family reputation where it stood in the istli 
century, and trying to keep tliat old mausoleum 
in the middle of Norfolk in good repair, you'd 
come out here and learn about something use- 
ful for once. You might even do something 
useful, which would be a change for our family. 
You'll realise how seriously I take this place 
when I tell you that I'm almost inspired to do 
some real work myself. 

I'm taking it for granted that as a Peer of 
the Realm and a pillar of the British Empire 
yon've at least heard of the Fairbridge Farm 
School. Well, I'd heard of it, and thought it 
seemed a good show, but until I actually got 
here—the Toc H people introduced me to it, 
by ihe way—I'd no idea what a good show it 
was. I came over for a week-end witli some 
of the Perth members who push over here from 
ume to time and turn themselves into well- 
meaning uncles to the kids, but I liked it so 
much that I begged permission to stay on a 
few days. 

It may have penetrated to the ears of our 
hereditary legislators that there is a certain 
amount of emptiness about parts of the Enipire, 
so much so that some of these foreigners don't 
think it's quite fair. Also you may know that 
it isn't as simple as it sounds on paper just to 
ship the population of England to the empty 
spaces of Australia, partly because they don't 
want to go and partly because nine out of ten 
of them aren't a fat lot of use to Australia 
when they get there.  Vou've got to grow up 
in this country to make good in it. The idea 
that obsessed Kingsley Tairbridge, the idea 
that fonnd concrete expression in Pinjarra and 
now in half-a-dozen other places too I believe, 
was that the children of overcrowded English 
cities, whose chance in life was limited from 
the word * go,’ should go out to the Empire 
when they were still quite kids, and should 
grow up pukka South Africans, or Australians 
or Canadians, with their roots in the country 
and a real love of the place .... I can’t go 
on jawing about this —it would take too long, 
but if you didn't know what I've told you so 
far, get hold of Fairbridge's autobiography, or 
liis wife's story of his life, or a book by Thomas 
Wood called “ Cobbers," and read about it 
there. 

I'm moved to this degree of eloquence be- 
cause it's made me rather keen about the whole 
show. I'd no idea it would be so intelligently 
done—I rather expected a grim sort of estab- 
lishment like an industrial school, thoroughly 
worthy and depressing. But this is a grand 
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spot. It’s good to look at and good to live 
in—not barracks and godly discipline like I 
expected, but decent attractive cottages and an 
awfully good spirit. The kids grow up to know 
an astonishing lot about the land—they could 
knock spots off you as landowners, I dare say— 
and the girls can do everything that girls of our 
crowd could never begin to contemplate. 

And so, my good Timothy, I advise you to 
look into this business. It's an expensive game, 
and it’s slow, and it’s only a drop in the ocean 
when looked at side by side with the big 
problem of the British Empire's population, 
but it’s definitely on the right lines. 

As a member of Toc H who takes a fair 
amount of pride in it, I'm glad it was Toc H 
in W.A. who brought me here. And I'm 
extraordinarily glad to think that they're get- 
ting to know some of these infants from the 
Old Country, bringing some new if ugly faces 
into the life of the Farm, and giving them a 
bit of friendship from inan to boy—they need 
it rather specially as you can imagine, when 
they find themselves dumped down on a foreign 
shore in a spot which is singularly lacking in 
the things they've grown up with, like cinemas 
and streets and lamp-posts. 

These Australians are queer fish. 
like them. Glad I didn't go to India. 
with the sort of people you meet there. 

Hope you are fit and flourishing. Pat one of 
the turnips for me next time you meet it— 
or give the pigs a poke in the ribs. 

Yours, 


I rather 
Fed up 


Bor. 
IX. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


It is further trom Fremantle to Adelaide 
than from London to Gibraltar. The journey 
takes four and a half days by sea, most of 
which are spent in the great Australian Bight, 
whose reputation is a sinister to Australians 
as is that of the Bay of Biscay to Europeans. 
For the first twenty-four hours out of Fre- 
mantle the ship sailed steadily southwards 
within sight of the west coast of Australia for 
moŝt of the way. Then she turned gradually 
eastward and before long land faded from 
sight and her course was like a bow-string 
across the wide inward-curving arc of the 
south coast. Bob sat on deck with a stump 
of pencil in his hand, doing sums on the back 
of an envelope. He had never been par- 
ticularly good at figures but some of the facts 
he had been given before leaving Western 
Australia seemed to require further arith- 
metic. He made a nice heading in capitals— 
“WesTERN AUSTRALIA "—Aand wrote: 


' Area : 976,000 square miles. 
Population : 450,000. 
Toc H units: 40." 
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It took him a long time to reach his next 
entry and he took away the sum to be audited 
by the assistant-purser, with whom he had 
already made good friends, before writing— 

“= 1 Toc H unit per 11,250 of population.” 


He didn't know what the average number 
of members per unit actually was in W.A.. 
but decided to plump for 20 for the sake of 
argument. After further arithmetic (and fur- 
their auditing) he finally produced yet another 
line— 

'" = 1 Toc H member per 562 point something 

or other.” 

This result scemed to him to be rather 
astonishing, and he checked his figures all 
over again to be sure he had made no mistake. 
No, there it was. There was no mistake. He 
remembered hearing a speaker at a Guest- 
night in England estimating that about one 
in two thousand of the population was in 
Toc H, and began ruminating on the much 
larger percentage to be found at the other 
end of the world. All sorts of reasons began 
to occur to him for this—some of them, per- 
haps, sounding a little like excuses—and he 
was just coming to the conclusion that figures 
didn’t mean anything at all, when he noticed 
a little group of passengers leaning over the 
rails and pointing excitedly. He hurried 
over to join them and found them watching 
the black triangular fin of a shark ripping the 
water like a circular saw. Every now and 
then a curve of glistening black heaved out 
of the water in a flurry of spray and Bob gave 
an involuntary shudder. Overhead an alba- 
tross, its great wings spread and almost 
motionless, kept pace with the ship. The 
Southern Occan stretched endlessly away 
towards the South Pole, its great quiet rollers 
meeting the ship broadside on and causing a 
heavy regular roll. “ Not many Toc H per 
head of population down that way," thought 
Bob, and fell to fantastic Alice-in- Wonderland 
imaginings of a Toc H for sharks and alba- 
trosscs, in which they would learn to live 
together in love, joy and peace with the rest 
of the wild life of the Antarctic. Come to 
think of it, he knew a unit chairman who 
looked very like a polar bear at times, and 
penguins would all make admirable padres. 


On the lagt day before the ship reached 
Adelaide, the “ roaring forties,” as these lati- 
tudes are called, decided to live up to their 
reputation. A heavy wind rose quickly. Great 
white crests of foam flung defiance from the 
wave-tops and soon the whole ship seemed to 
stagger drunkenly as great seas broke over 
the bows, flooding the forward deck and 
rushing noisily overboard again like a crowd 
of hooligans playing Tom Tiddler. For some 
time Bob stood on the boat-deck, gripping the 
rail with both hands in order to keep his foot- 
ing, feeling a glorious exhilaration as wind 
and spray lashed at his face. At last he was 
forced below and, fecling a little unequal to 
the ordeal of dinner—he would never admit 
to being seasick—spent a horizontal evening 
on his bunk. At bed-time the storm was still 


at its height, but by diligent concentration on 
membership and population statistics (which 
he found an excellent alternative to sheep- 
counting) he fell at last into an uncasy sleep. 
When he awoke next morning the ship was 


already in the ‘lee of Kangaroo Island and 
soon was quietly at anchor in the Outer 
Harbour of Adelaide, two hours behind time. 


X 

Later that day Bob stood on the roof of a 
large office-building surveying the city of 
Adelaide spread out at his feet, a fine island 
of buildings about a square mile in extent, 
surrounded by a wide belt of parks and gar- 
dens which cut it off from the thriving 
suburbs outside. Beyond rose the blue Mount 
Lofty Ranges almost encircling the saucer- 
like plain on which the city is built. Here, 
it would seem, was a fine and dignified and 
spacious setting for fine and dignified and 
gracious lives. The freshness and newness of 
it all thrilled him. It was just about a hun- 
dred years since a small group of settlers 
assembled beneath a curiously twisted old 
gum-tree on the shores of Holdfast Bay to 
hear South Australia proclaimed a colony of 
the British Crown. How much, in that hun- 
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dred years had been finely accomplished. 
What an opportunity Toc H must have in a 
place like this to build right human rela- 
tionships and to help men to become the sort 
of men God meant them to be. ... But 
Bob was soon to find that even a century of 
civilisation can accumulate much that is evil 
and ugly as well as much that is splendid. 
He was to learn that here, as elsewhere, much 
of the time and energy of Toc H was taken 
up inevitably with palliative work and that 
there was much pulling-down to be done 
before men could be free to build the King- 
dom of God together in free companionship. 


Bob soon found much to interest him; so 
much, in fact, that he found the days ai! too 
short for all that he wanted to cram into 
them. He arrived a few days before one of 
the monthly Darby and Joan parties (as they 
were called) run by a unit in the city for 
children from one of the poorest districts near 
by, and found himself, during his first after- 
noon in Adelaide, walking through the 
streets of this part of the city distributing 
tickets to children he found playing there. 
His stately and slightly self-conscious gait 
was at first the subject of ribald jeers from 
small boys and giggles from small girls, but 
soon developed into a sort of royal progress 
and before long he was trailing a long and 
loud-voiced retinue behind him, like some 
modern Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


The party itself, held in a hall lent for this 
and each similar monthly occasion, by a 
Friendly Society Lodge, was great fun from 
beginning to end. He was interested to dis- 
cover that almost everything connected with 
it had been lent or given by firms or indi- 
viduals who had gradually come to know the 
show and were glad to lend a hand. L.W.H. 
turned out to assit Toc H in their job as 
hosts, and nearly 200 children were royally 
entertained with a picture-show, singing, 
games and a fine spread of supper to end 
with. A good tradition being built up here, 
thought Bob as he put down his seventeenth 
small boy after a riotous pick-a-back, and 
other folk besides Toc H are being helped to 
see that they have responsibilities to others. 
“ Good work," he said to himself. 
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On another afternoon a cricket match with 
blinded folk provided him with a new ex- 
perience, and he came away filled with 
admiration for the courage, patience and 
cheerfulness of the blind men and boys who 
formed the opposing team. The game is 
played with a special ball and under these 
very special circumstances there could be no 
“ body-line ” controversy as the ball is bowled 
under-arm and docs not leave the pitch. The 
Toc H team were hard put to it to win by 
a margin of a few runs and Bob's own duck 
was responsible for the beginning of a long 
talk with the blind man who had bowled 
him. From him he heard another example of 
the way in which Toc H was trying to be 
friendly in a practical way with the blind of 
Adelaide, | ^ There's a blind lad lives near 
me," he said, " who's got more brains than 
all of us here put togcther—except you, per- 
haps. He's learning Latin hard now, but 
there aren't many textbooks for him in 
Braille. Well. one of your Toc H Branches 
have a rota of five members who go in turn 
each lunch hour and dictate a Latin book to 
another blind man who puts it into Braille.” 


Going a day or two later into the club- 
rooms at the South Australian Area Head- 
quarters at lunch-time Bob discovered a simi- 
lar process of dictation going on there, while 
another blind man was converting what he 
heard into Braille. ‘Vhis goes on, he learnt, 
every day and as a result of it there is now 
quite a fair Draille library at the disposal of 
the blind folk of Adelaide. Once again Bob 
made his characteristic mental comment, 
“ Good work." 

With Len Williams, the Area Secretary, he 
blew in one evening to a unit meeting on the 
outskirts of the city and was surprised and 
delighted to find that the meeting that night 
was being run by a country unit from fifty 
miles away who had “ come visiting.” Sit- 
ting unobtrusively in the background he 
listened “ with his cars pinned back " (as he 
afterwards described it in a letter to his sister) 
to a report of a recent district Guest-night 
in the country to which 31 men from 
Adelaide had travelled 130 miles, leaving 
carly on a Saturday afternoon and reaching 


Adelaide again at 3 a.m. on the Sunday morn- 
ing. His weeks in Western Australia had 
already taught him that he must re-adjust all 
his ideas about distances, but he still found 
himself left gasping when men talked 
casually of going 80 miles and back to an 
cvening mecting on roads which would rank 
as“ Z“ grade in comparison with English 
third-class roads. When Len Williams, on 
the way home, remarked with rather studied 
casualness that “ our farthest unit is only 550 
miles away, but even so we can’t get out 
there as often as we'd like," he decided that 
he would be impressed no more and merely 
murmured weakly, * No further than that! ” 
Presently he heard the visiting Jobmaster 
talking about the needs of the local hospital 
and discovered that his unit were trying to 
raise sufficient funds to instal a radio set and 
26 pairs of headphones. For this purpose they 
were engaged in acting and photographing 
(under the direction of a friendly moving- 
picture producer) a film play entitled One 
a Minute (fools, presumably), which they 
intended to show in outlying places in aid 
of the fund. There was also a report from 
two members who regularly visited the hos- 
pital, and a discussion as to the possibility of 
establishing and maintaining a hospital 
library service. A casual reference to “ next 
week's milk and cocoa roster" roused his 
curiosity and later, over a cup of tea, he 
tackled the Jobbic about it. He learnt that 
children came into their town each day to 
school from miles around in buggies and on 
horses. For lunch they brought a packet of 
sandwiches, but as a rule, unless they brought 


a thermos flask, did not get a hot drink. 
'Toc H therefore during the winter months 
supplied hot cocoa. 'The milk and cocoa was 
given by people in the town and two Toc H 
members each day supervised its distribution. 

He left the meeting a little early in order 
to pay a flying visit on his way home to a 
boys' club run by another Adelaide unit. He 
arrived, unfortunately, just as it was closing 
down for the night and too late to sec it in 
full swing. As he reached the door he saw 
a crippled boy being carried out and helped 
into a waiting car, and learnt that this lad 
was fetched once a weck from an institution 
called * The Home for Incurables " in one of 
the suburbs, brought to the club for the 
evening and driven home again to the Insti- 
tution, happy as a sandboy after a few cheer- 
ful hours in which he could forget his 
infirmity in the company of a cheery normal 
crowd of boys of his own age. 


XI. 

A few days later Bob set out with Len 
Williams and Bob Cave, the Hon. Area Pilot, 
to visit Kimba Branch, a distance of nearly 
400 miles by road. The other two spoke of 
this Branch rather as though it were just 
around the corner in the next street, but to 
a ‘‘pommy " like Bob it seemed quite a con- 
siderable expedition. They travelled via Port 
August, Whyella and Iron Knob, choosing 
this route in order to look up the Group at 
Whyalla en route. Owing to two punctures 
in quick succession, they arrived too late for 
the Group meeting and had to content them- 
selves with hurried yarns with two Group 
members before starting off again on the next 
lap of their journey. 

Iron Knob proved to be a hill, said to be a 
mass of iron ore, belonging to the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. It lies in the salt-bush 
country which gets an annual rainfall of just 
over eight inches and a man who sticks a 
water-tank at the back of his shack is con- 
sidered something of an optimist. Driving 
down the wide dusty main street with its 
houses and occasional shops of wood and cor- 
rugated iron, Bob was reminded of pictures 
he had seen of outback Wild West townships. 
It seemed an unlikely sort of place to find 
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Toc H, but Bob had already had enough 
experience of the way in which Toc H bobs 
up surprisingly in unexpected places not to 
be entirely surprised to see an unmistakable 
Toc H badge in the button-hole of a man 
emerging from one of the houses. He shouted 
to the other Bob to stop the car, and was 
soon pursuing him down the street. He 
proved to be an employee of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co.—as indeed almost everyone 
is in "The Knob "—who had met Toc H 
down in Whyalla. There were one or two 
other members in the place, he said, but so 
far they hadn’t been able to do much in the 
way of getting a group going, but he always 
“looked up the boys " in Whyalla when he 
was down that way. Standing in the hot sun 
in the middle of the road, they chatted for 
about five minutes until his new friend had 
to return to his job of reducing the size of 


“the Knob,” whose stark outline was to be 
seen above the tin roofs. 

" In about 120 years’ time the hill will be 
almost level with the plain. We take about 
3,000 tons of ore a day out of it.” 

“ And what then? " said Bob. 

“ Well, I expect my youngest grandson will 
be just about old enough to take over the 
secretaryship of the Branch here by then—for 
we're going to have one." 

“Good work," said Bob (as usual) “ and 
good luck,” and climbing into the car again, 
they set off on the next lap of their journey. 

A few miles later they passed an aborigine 
on the road, and Bob stopped the car again 
to take a photo. Then on again through pad- 
docks of salt-brush, mallee country, low scrub, 
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with myall and a few mulga trees. Once, 
going through the shrub they came upon a 
black-fellah’s camp, and Bob tried vainly to 
carry on a conversation with a young woman 
who carried a baby whose name, so far as 
they could understand, was Doreen. At laf, 
very hot and tired and dusty, they arrived at 
Kimba and were greeted by Mr. Matulich, 
the host of the Kimba hotel. Mr. Matulich 
had fought in the Air Force during the War 
and now owned a private plane in which he 
had on more than one occasion taken urgent 
cases to the Adelaide Hospital. He also feld 
the record for journeys in his fast car between 
Kimba and Adelaide. He greeted Bob Cave 
like an old friend and had soon made the 
other two feel that the hotel was theirs. As 
usual he refused to take any money from 
them for their stay at his place. “I’m nota 
member," he said, “ but I know the value of 
Toc H here and the least 1 can do is to pro 
vide food and shelter for those who come over 
on the business of the Branch. Make your- 
selves at home.” 

Over a much-nceded meal Bob Cave be- 
came reminiscent over his first visit to Kimba 
in 1928 with Padre Mark Robinson. 

“We went by steamer from Port Adelaide 
to Port Lincoln that timc," said Bob, “and 
then on by train. It wasn't till we were wel] 
on our way that wc were told that there were 
no stations beyond a certain point on the line 
where we could get refreshments. However, 


passed an Aborigine on the road ” 


at Cummins—while extensive shunting 
operations were going on—we managed to 
get hold of some hot pies and cakes. When 
the shunting was all done we found that ours 
was the last carriage on a goods train and 
there were thirty-four trucks ahead of us. 
The train then began its performance. All 
goods trains behave in the same way. The 
trucks are loosely coupled, and when the 
engine decides to start, the coupling on the 
next truck becomes taut, and bang it goes. 
That ughtens the coupling on the next truck 
and there is another bang. So it goes on. 
And so it went on in this case—bang, bang, 
bang, 33 bangs and then it was our turn. I 
remember Mark saying it was just like a shell 
coming over—you heard it in the distance, 
coming closer, and then exploding in our 
compartment. That went on at frequent in- 
tervals all the way, as we stopped at all 
stations and sidings. Every now and then 
we made a dash to get a drink—it was about 
100° in our carriage—tipping the engine- 
driver not to leave us behind. We were due 
at Kimba at 11 p.m., but it was nearly 3 a.m. 
before we clattered up to the tin shed that 
was then the station. Padre Greig, to our sur- 
prise and delight, was there to greet us in 
spite of its being three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. He told us that in the quiet of the bush 
country you can hear the train a long way off 
and he hadn't bothered to get up until he 
heard it coming." : 

" I imagine the place has grown a bit since 
then," said Bob Cantelope. 

“There were only about 150 people living 
in the town then," said the other Bob, ‘‘ hut 
it’s the centre of a large wheat-growing area. 
The wheat is sent by rail to Port Lincoln, 
where it is put aboard the large wind-jammers 
that race home to England. The station- 
master at that time was Jobmaster of the 
Group and must have despatched millions of 
bags of wheat to be loaded on to the tall ships 
at the coast." 

Early in the evening, refreshed and ready 
for anything once again, they wandered out 
to see what was to be secn, and made their 
first contact with Toc H Kimba at the hos- 
pital, where they found several members 
chopping wood in the yard. On the way 


home one of the wood-choppers pointed out 
a house which the group had built for a 
woman in poor circumstances. “It was 
almost our first job as a Group," he said. 
Some money had been collected and we 
managed to raise a bit more by organising 2 
function or two. Then we got to work and 
built the thing. The only part of it we 
couldn't manage ourselves was the chimney; 
we had to employ a stone-mason for that."' 


Later on there was a meeting in the little 
shed which serves the Group as a home. (At 
first, he was told, they used to meet in the 
police-station.) Pictures of the Old House 
and the usual framed copies of the Four 


Points decorated the walls and reminded 
Bob, as always, of the Gobbleston room. 
Before the Ceremony of Light he told them 
a bit about his own unit, and as they stood 
in silence round the lighted rushlight he felt 
again how very little distance mattered and 
how closely linked in spirit they all were. 
“Bound together across the world by the 
unseen chain of Thy love...” That 
phrase from a prayer he had always liked 
had taken on a new and deeper meaning for 
him during the last few months. 

He roused himself from his sentimental 
reverie in time to hear a young member ask- 
ing the Jobmaster for guidance. '' Up at the 
Hospital last week the Matron came out 
while I was chopping wood and asked me to 
shoot the dog and cat and drown the kittens, 
so I went and got my gun and did the job. 
Wood-chopping’s all right, but what I want 
to know is, was the other a Toc H job?” 

“Well, Jim," said the Jobmaster, “ we'll 
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put it down in our report and leave it to 
the brasshats at H.Q. to decide." 

The meeting soon developed into an ex- 
change of experiences. Bob told them of 
some of the units he had visited on his 
travels, and in return heard of some of the 
“high spots” in the life of Toc H Kimba. 
He was told hilariously of a Guest-night at 
which the song “ Mary " was sung in cos- 
tume with a live lamb and dog on the stage, 
to say nothing of a bone for the dog. He 
heard all about a monster Carnival organised 
in aid of the Hospital, and of a magnificent 
Mystery Hike in which fifty people took 
part. He listened to a vivid story of an 
expedition to a place called Buckleboo, about 
23 miles out, where a grand Christmas party 
(in a temperature of over 100) was given 
to about 250 kiddies who arrived from all 
points of the compass in cars, buggies, traps 
and on horseback, together with a fair pro- 
portion of adult appendages. He was told of 
their efforts to help a man who suffered 
terribly with rheumatoid arthritis. He lived 
in a tin shed with his wife on the outskirts 
of the town and the floors of his house were 
just earth. The Group raised sufficient 
money to buy wood for the flooring and 
themselves put down new wood floors. They 
were still supplying him regularly with 
medicine. 

“Good neighbourliness in action,” thought 
Bob; *' they seem to be doing their stuff here 
all right.” 

It was late before they broke up and later 
still when they got to bed, for a further ses- 
sion developed in the hotel, to which the 
enure group escorted them. That night Bob 
dreamed that he was trying vainly to count 
out about {500 in pennies and threepenny 
bits (the takings of the carnival) and at the 
same time endeavouring to prevent Mary 
from shooting the lamb as a Toc H job. 


XII. VICTORIA. 

In 1835 a squatter named John Bateman 
landed at the mouth of the Yarra Yarra with 
some Launceston men. Six miles further up 
they found the river all good water and still 
very deep. ‘‘ This,” wrote Batman in his 
notebook, “ will be the place for a village." 
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Just over a hundred years later the “ village " 
had become the great city of Melbourne with 
a population of over a million. 


Bob was disgorged from Flinders Street 
Station in the heart of Melbourne just as the 
crowds of business folk from the suburbs 
werc arriving for the day's work. Buses and 
trams were all thronged with people and he 
was reminded of the scene outside the Bank 
station in the City of London on any weekday 
morning. Like Adelaide, Melbourne has 
bcen finely and spaciously planned, the main 
strcets being at right-angles or parallel to onc 
another, the whole forming an effective 
rectangular scheme. Reading about this in 
the guide book on his way from Adelaide. 
Bob had begun to think that such gcometri- 
cal precision musl be rather dull and tiresome, 
but he hadn't realised how the contours of 
the undulating ground on which the city is 
built had the eflect of breaking up the long 
vistas of masonry, and found himself de- 
lighted with the dignity and spaciousness of 
it all. Here was a city that had, in the main, 
been planned and hadn't just been allowed to 
happen in the haphazard way in which Eng- 
lish cities grow. Jt lacked something, of 
course, that only centuries of habitation can 
give to a piace, but it had certainly got some- 
thing else instead. Old places had always 
given him a thrill, but he now found himself 
getting a thrill at the thought of so much 
newness. At home all new building, whether 
of towns or of ways of life, were obstructed 
everywhere by the accumulated mistakes of 
past generations, and the dream of every 
idealist was to be given a clean sheet. He 
wondered how much or how little, in a short 
hundred years, Australia had blotted her 
copy-book. 

At lunch he met a party of Melbourne 
members and listened to their talk. Toc H 
“shop” always intrigued him and he found 
himself able to piece together quite a good 
picture of the family in Melbourne from the 
odd scraps of conversation. It was rather 
exciting, like fitting together the bits of a 
jigsaw puzzle. They found him rather silent 
and stupid, but his mind was far from in- 
active and he was busy “ getting his back- 


ground set," as he used to call it. 
gathered that Toc H Melbourne was faced 
with very much the same problems that con- 
front a unit in any big city 

and were tackling the same | 
sorts of jobs in the main as | 


thcir brother-members in 
similar circumstances  elsc- 
where in the world were 
tackling. 


Later, he visited a num- 
ber of the units in the metro- 
politan area (there were 18 
altogether) and came to 
know a good number of 
members. Each lunchtime 
he took his sandwiches to 
the clubrooms at headquar- 
ters and always found plenty 
of folk to talk to, while a 
game of table tennis aided 
digestion afterwards. One 
thing that at first puzzled 
him considerably was the 
number of prams, cither in 
process of being dismantled 
or assembled, that he saw in 
various unit meeung places. 
At first he was inclined to 
suspect that the L.W.H. ran 


eréches everywhere, but en- 
quiry soon produced the 
correct solution. “Phe Vic- 


torian Society. for Crippled 
Children had appealed. to 
Toc M for assistance in ob 
taining 300 special prams for 
children aflected by infantile 
paralysis. A general member 
had been successful in ob- 
taining donations of the 
necessary materlals, and an 
appeal had also becn made 
for disused prams and infant 
carriages, as the axles and wheels could be 
used. The completed prams had soon been 
supplicd to the Society at a very satisfactory 
rate " But the disposal of unwanted 
bodies is going to be a bit of a problem,” said 


He 


the member who was explaining the scheme. 
" You should study Edgar Wallace," said 
Bob, “ he's an expert in that line! ” 


Collins Street, Melbourne 


He found that a very considerable amount 
of Boys’ Club work was going on in Mel- 
bourne. In three suburbs clubs were being 
run by Toc H units and helpers were being 
supplied to five or six other clubs. Normally 
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a number of boys’ camps would have becn in 
progress at this time of the year, but an cpi- 
demic of infantile paralysis had resulted in 
the cancellation of most of these. As he got 
to know and understand the conditions of 
life of working boys in Melbourne better, he 
realised how urgent the need was for more 
and yet more clubs. He spent an evening 
with a member named “ Top” Baxter, who 
evidently had what Studdert Kennedy used 
to call a “ pain in the mind " on the subject, 
and learnt from him of how, slowly but 
surely, interest in the whole question was 
being aroused among the public, and heard 
of a scheme for the opening of a Club Centre 
which should have the two-fold purpose of 
winning further public interest and support 
for the Boys’ Club Movement and providing 
a training-ground in club leadership under 
actual working conditions for suitable young 
men. It was proposed that Toc H should 
largely sink its identity in this work and 
should sponsor the formation of a Boys’ Club 
Movement Committee, representative of all 
interested in boys’ work. He found, too, that 
Scouting was receiving some support from 
Toc H, and in the suburb of Heyfteld he 
went one evening to conduct an official 
“inspection " of a troop formed and run by 
the Group there. 

For most of his time in Melbourne he 
stayed at the home of a member in the suburb 
of St. Kilda, on Hobson's Bay, and on his 
frequent journeys to and from the city he 
nearly always found himself being driven 
along the famous St. Kilda Road, claimed by 
Australians as the finest thoroughfare in the 
southern hemisphere. The whole length of 
it consists of several parallel roadways for 
different types of traffic and is bordered by a 
splendid avenue of flowering gum trees. On 
a well-chosen site beside this road stands the 
impressive Melbourne War. Memorial and, 
much as he admired the dignity and beauty 
of its design, Bob felt sometimes that the 
thing that was being slowly built up in Mel- 
bourne by the 200 oddly-assorted men who 
wore the badge of the Lamp in their button- 
holes might, in the fullness of time, grow into 
a living memorial of even greater worth. 
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As always in Australia, Bob soon dis- 
covered that in Victoria therc are two distinct 
worlds—the capital city (with its population 
of over a million) and the country (where the 
next largest town has only 40,000 people). 
Toc H in the country consists of under a 
dozen units, for the most part strung out 
along the coast west of Melbourne, and in 
Bob's honour a “ do " was held at Warrnam- 
bool, the farthest distant of these, about 170 
miles from the city. Four cars set off from 
Melbourne on this expedition, and a van fol- 
lowed with thirty more men who, after a 
most uncomfortable journey, were decanted 
in a state that rendered them with difficulty 
distinguishable from the original inhabitants 
of the country! A hundred and seventy men 
sat down together to a meal; more than two 
hundred attended the meeting which fol. 
lowed. This was something of an eye-opener 
to Bob, who had not expected anything on 
this scale, and he made the most of the inter- 
val between meal and meeting buttonholing 
man after man and demanding to know 
where he came from and how Toc H was 
doing there. ‘Che variety delighted him. 
There were men from Terang, a small town 
in a farmine district; from Lorne, a coastal 
beauty spot where the population varies from 
200 in the winter to 5,000 in the summer; 
from Gccloag, a busy industrial town; and 
from halt a dozen other places. In each place 
Toc H had its own peculiar problems and 
difficultics, and in cach place was taking its 
own line in mecting them, The Warrnam- 
bool Branch itself, so far as he could gather 
on so short an acquaintance, seemed really 
to count for something in the life of the town 
and to be commanding the respect of the 
8,000 inhabitants as being the sanest and most 
progressive body of men in the place. More 
than half the members had taken places on 
the committees of various organisations work- 
ing for the good of the community as a whole, 
and in this way the Branch’s influence ex- 
tended to most worth-while things in the 
town. The size of a job never seemed to have 
daunted them, and Bob rubbed his eyes a bit 
as he read the following extract from the 
Jobmaster’s records: 


"In an endeavour to assist the Hospital 
reduce its expenditure, co-operation of District 
farmers was sought to provide firewood for the 
institution. As a result several hundred volun- 
lecrs worked for a number of months in Pan- 
nure, Naringal and Nuranda districts until 
something like 600/700 tons of firewood was 
cut and stacked. The transport of this wood 
in the summer involved several train loads 
and almost every vehicle capable of carrying 
wood to the hospital where it was reduced 
from 6-ft. lengths to that required for use at 
the hospital. This job proved what can be 
achieved in community service when city and 
country are brought together.” 


The italics indicate the points at which Bob 
said “ Coo! ” 

The Branch’s Boys’ Club also scemed to be 
a large-scale atfair with a membership of over 
300 and an average attendance of over 100. 
Driving back to Melbourne through the night 
Bob reflected how different Toc H units were, 
and yet how fundamentally the same. ‘No 
signs of standardisation in a show like this," 
he thought, “and I doubt if Hitler's Labour 
Corps could produce better results for all their 
regimentation than that spontaneous wood- 
cutting effort. What was it that wise old 
Baldwin said about dictatorships? That they 
were like a great beech-tree, magnificent to 
look at in their prime—but nothing grew 
under them." Toc H in Victoria (or any- 
where else for that matter) was not a great 
tree yet, but it was growing; and, more im- 
portant still, men were growing, too, he be- 
lieved, in the friendly freedom of its shade. 


XIII. 


A nights voyage across Bass Strait brought 
Bob to Launceston, and he spent a delightful 
fortnight in Tasmania. The tone and charac- 
ter of Toc H there scemed to match the 
character of the country. Tasmania seemed 
to him to be a little picce of rural England 
which had somchow or other strayed into the 
Southern Seas, and the family of Toc H 
seemed peaccful and steady, a happy family, 
free from problems and controversy, quietly 
playing its part and proving its worth as a 
thing which can sweeten the whole life of a 
neighbourhood. As always, the hospitality 
showered on him was quite overwhelming 
and he stayed or had meals in the homes of 
a wide variety of men—farmers, clerks, 


TASMANIA, 


plumbers, schoolmasters, clectricians, shop 
assistants and padres. At Campbell Town, a 
village in the high pastoral midlands, he 
found a new and promising Group who in 
a little over a year of existence have won the 
town over to Toc H. Their first meeting had 
been held in the Presbyterian manse, an old 
house often attacked by bushrangers and 
natives in the far colonial days of Van 
Diemen's Land, but they met now in an old 
brewery, for many years derelict because of 
the lack of sufficient thirsts in the district. 
This building, more than a hundred years 
old, had survived the roystering precarious 
days of “the System” when soldier in red 
jacket and convict in yellow coat had often 
passed its doors, and now, full of memories 
of a wild past, was the home not only of 
'Toc H itself but of a rollicking full-blooded 
Boys' Club. Like an old rake that has sowed 
his wild oats, it has settled down at last to 
respectability and the bringing up of children. 
After a bathe in the newly-finished swimming 
pool, built by the Group for the use of the 
youth of the town, Bob was ordered to give a 
travel-talk to the boys and later joined in an 
uproarious sing-song. 

He spent some little time at Devonport, the 
third largest town of Tasmania and the port 
of a large agricultural hinterland producing 
mostlv potatoes and fruit, and joined a long 
week-end expedition of Branch members to 
Cradle Mountain. After an early start they 
found themselves in the early afternoon at a 
place called Daisy Dell about fifteen miles 
from the mountain and settled down for the 
rest of the day and the ensuing night at a 
chálet which had been lent to them by a store- 
kecper in one of the northern coast towns. 
'This man had a contract to take the mails into 
Cradle Mountain, driving an old chaise with 
a four-horse team through mud and boulders 
and ' corduroy ' road (logs laid together over 
mud). 

The next morning they set off for the sum- 
mit, which they rcached after a stiffish climb, 
and were rewarded by a magnificent view of 
practically the whole island. Perched five 
thousand feet above sea-level they sat and 
talked, and, as usual, Bob plied them with 
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questions and learnt much about the way 
Toc H worked in the island, and much more 
about how it worked in the lives of some 
individual members. Each of them, in turn, 
told how he had come into the family and 
why he had remained in it, and as they rattled 
back to Devonport Bob felt once again that 
he had made some good friends. 

The next morning Bob sneezed three umes 
in quick succession and by the afternoon a 
streaming cold had developed. His hostess 
firmly put him to bed and in spite of his 
protests, took his temperature. Then she 
bustled out of the room and returned with 
some blankets and a hor water bottle. He 
murmured weakly that he must be up and on 
his way but as his clothes had been removed 
he found it hard to take a firm line. Also, he 
really felt rather low, and after the first few 
protests surrendered completely. The rest of 
his allotted time in Tasmania was spent 
indoors. 


XIV. QUEENSLAND. 


Letter from Lord Robert Cantelope to 
Lady Portwistle. 
Brisbane, 
Qucensland. 
My Drak SARAH, 

This roving life is the devil so far as keeping 
up a correspondence is concerned, and I must 
owe you half-a-dozen letters, but I won't waste 
time by making excuses. It’s a very long 
trek from Gobbleston to the most northern 
state in Australia, and at times England (and 
even you) seem incredibly remote. All the 
chapters of my life before [ set out on this 
expedition seem a lifetime away, and 1] 
really don't believe that T started living at all 
until the last month or two. However, when 
I get back I expect I'll be back in the good 
old rut again in no time and wondering 
whether all this wasn't a dream. 

To go north out here in summer is supposed 
to be one of the maddest things a man can do. 
Equally so in England, of course, but for two 
quite opposite reasons. The Queenslander’s 
one aim is to find the coolest spots in the 
summer, while the Englishimarn!s is to find 
the warmest. In order to keep alive the good 
old pioneering spirit I thought I had beiter 
encourage some by going out into the tropical 
wilderness in search of Toc II. ‘The old '* Mad 
dogs and Englishmen . . . " tradition must be 
kept up at all costs. Toe H is pretty small 
here and it was rather like looking for a needle 
in a haystack (a thing I’ve never actually 
done!) but it was a good bright shinv-pointed 
needle when found. They are a fine bunch of 
chaps, all keen as mustard to make a go of it. 
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There are two things out here which would 
give people like you, who have the true welfare 
of the community at heart, real joy. lirst of 
all, the ‘ wide open spaces " about which you 
hear so much. It is not until you get out west 
in this state that you meet that type of country 
but when you do it makes one wonder how 
townsfolk can exist all on top of one another 
in an untidy heap when there is all that amount 
of room to expand in. I got quite sick of the 
sight of thousands of miles of flat parched 
country where they can onlv graze one slieep 
to ten acres and it only rains once in seven 
years but which is waiting to be developed. 

Since I have been here I keep on meeting 
many children who have come down to tlie 
coastal areas for a month's holiday under the 
Queensland Bush Children’s Health Scheme 
(started by ‘Toc H). It is quite common to talk 
to a kiddie of six or seven who has never seen 
rain and is terrified when we have a down- 
pour. Many of them never sleep on a bed 
and dozens of them look with open-eved amaze- 
ment at a bath. "This may sound very primi- 
tive, but actually, when vou visit some of the 
cattle and sheep stations from which most of 
them come, it is far from that, and van realise 
what a wonderful job the folk are making of 
the hard task of living under the conditions 
that Nature has imposed on them, Their 
nearest neighbour may be anything up to fifty 
miles away and there are no railways and only 
tracks for roads. ‘his, of course, is only out 
west On the coast it is a little more populated 
and conditions are therefore a bit better, but 
outside Brisbane it would be safe to say that 
there are no towns larger than Midhurst iu 
Sussex er Hexham in Northumberland. 

The second thing ont here is that there are 
no * slums ! we know them. The “ slums " 
are, in Brisbane for example, small villas with 
wardens round them, mostly of corrugated 
iron but nol all ou top of one another as they 
are in Buglish cities. I managed to get as far 
north as ‘Townsville. — Everyone said thar I 
should be scorched alive and in need of air by 
the time I arrived at that distant outpost, so 
I decided to come back by sea. There is a little 
tramp steamer of nine hundred tons which 
plies between Brisbane and the north and takes 
one or two passengers, and I came back on her. 
She was a great little tub and I got a very good 
idea of the thousand odd miles of Queensland 
coast. Our course was right in among the 
islands round Whitsunday Passage inside the 
Barrier Reef. The water here was as clear as 
crystal and von can see the coral formations at 
the bottom and thousands of amazingly 
coloured fish. We had the bad luck to strike 
a evelone which made us four days late get- 
ting in. We were loaded with eight hundred 
tons of lead from the Mount Isa lead mines, 
and hundredweight bars of lead were flying 
about in all directions. It was a great trip 
and a suitable end to a very varied journey. 

On the way north I stopped for a week-end 
at Maryborough with a grand old chap called 
“ Dad " Sykes, who lived until fairly recently in 
the South Island of New Zealand. He is a great 
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Townsville, Qucensland 


fisherman, «nd E gather catches men for Toc H 
almost as successiully. A good crowd of mem- 
bers rallied round in his place and we were all 
entertained royally with strawberries and 
cream. We talked hard about "Toc H far into 
the night. 

At Rockhampton, no sooner had I arrived 
than J was dashed off to St. George's Orphan- 
age where the Group were running some kind 
of beano for the children, with the result that 
my clothes now have peanut shells in every 
possible pocket and crevice. I was taken to see 
the Bush Children’s Home at Emu Park and 
inspected a truck our chaps had built with their 
own hands for use there. 

In ‘Townsville they are having a hard struggle. 
Several times in the last three years they have 
closed down altogether, but it keeps bursting 
out again in spite of every possible discourage- 
ment. ‘They are one of the remotest units in 
the world and claim to be the farthest distant 
from All Hallows. In spite of everything, I 
feel sure that Toc H has a great future up there, 
but it will be hard going. You might tell the 
Gobbleston blokes that they don’t know what 
" brave building " means compared with some 
of these lonely units. 

Several of us went over by car from here to 


Toowoomba one night. We were entertained 
to tea in a café and afterwards had a most 
interesting meeting. In addition to running 
a hospital library and making tovs for Christ- 
mas treats, they have been largely instrumental 
in getting a Blood ‘Transfusion Service going 
in the district. I’d say that we can expect a 
lot from this crowd in the future. 

In Brisbane everyone is getting tremendously 
excited about the Australian Festival which is 
to be held here quite soon. It should give 
Toc H Queensland a real boost and now that 
there’s a full timer to lend a hand the future 
seems fairly bright. Incidentally the total 
membership in the Queensland Area is about 
80 and they contributed £200 in 1937 to the 
central staff fund. Not bad going! 

Pessimists have said that there is no hope 
of establishing ‘Toc H in Queensland to any 
greater extent than at present, but I certainly 
don’t feel like that about it. It’s been going for 
thirteen years now and there’s a small but first 
rate nucleus to build on. It has remained 
small for so long now that time and weather 
have had their effects, and here and there the 
stones have started to crumble a little, but they 
are busy making repairs and soon will be all 
set for building. Australia suffers everywhere 
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XV. New SourH WALES. 


Bob decided, as many travellers had done 
before him, to go by boat from Brisbane to 
Sydney, instead of by train, for the unique 
pleasure of entering Sydney Heads and see- 
ing the Harbour and the Bridge in the full 
glory of a summer morning. He had some 
idea of what to expect—an inlet in a rugged 
coast, broad enough as you went into it but 
almost imperceptible until you approached 
quite near—opening unexpectedly into the 
famous Harbour—and then islands, ferry- 


boats, gay houses comi 
ling salt water; 
crowning 


called him, that it was 5 


boat had docked in Dar 
hour ago, and that it Was Tai 
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driving rain. “W 
New South Wales,’ 
it’s not symbolic.” 
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properly breakfasted; th 
storm the gangway as soon as j 


which would be in abo 
He dashed below, ma 
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de a toil 
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of 
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brevity, threw things into his bag, and 
emerged on deck again seven minutes later, 
trying to look as though he had been up and 
about for hours. His second appearance co- 
incided with the first Toc H tie to come over 
the top. The tie’s owner picked him out with 
the sure instinct of one who hac done this 
thing many times before, and, again with sure 
instinct, led him down to the saloon where 
most of the passengers had already break. 
fasted. The others tollowed, and soon Bob 
a. completely surrounded by the advance 
jarty of Toc H in New South Wales, gravely 
observing him eating his eggs and bacon. 
The introduction was a successful one, and 
before long the whole Party was seated round 
a table filling the stuffy air of the saloon with 
tobacco smoke, at harmony with one another 
and at peace with all the world, save with 
two stewards who wanted to clear away. As 
8.30 approached some of them had to leave 
to go to work, and eventually Bob and a few 
others were standing on the dock and 
arranging to meet again that evening. B 
nine o'clock Bob was sailing over the Har- 
bour Bridge in a taxi, ready to start a new 
chapter. 

He was to stay in a house where several 
members of Toc H were living together. The 
arrangement suited him well, though at the 
back of his mind was a project that might 
perhaps make him appear an ungracious 
guest, and which might mean that his bed 
would not be slept in for several nights; he 
hoped he would be able to make his explana- 
tions seem tactful and convincing when the 
time came. However, for the moment he 
said nothing, and allowed himself to be plied 
with tea and hospitable talk, until the time 
came to wander down to the Harbour’s edge 
and take a ferry boat back to the city. For 
the next half-hour Bob was indeed ‘a poor 
guest, so charmed was he with all that he 
should have seen that morning, while he was 
asleep in his bunk and rain poured down. 

€ sky was blue again now and the air was 
fresh, and the exhilaration of approaching the 
City's skyscrapers over deep salt water was 
upon him, He decided that he mu write 


3 and describe it all some day, but never 
id. 


, He lunched a 


ittle side turnin pot well 


rs from 
S powers of conversation 
and he enjo 


possible moment. 

talked Toc H to him on boats in 

dawn were, he had decided, a bit 

Ur*some. It was a common interest that he 
liked, on fire acquaintance, to take for 
granted; and for the first few hours among 
new friends he found it more important to 

ISCOVer other interests and bonds in com- 
mon. He found that his new acquaintances 
in Sydney Were responsive to this notion, and 
Soon the talk veered away from Advisory 

Cams, country units, jobs and Federal mis- 
demeanours to the always absorbing topics of 
cabbages and kings. ' 

He decided that he would be happy in 
Sydney and would probably stay a long time. 
But first he had a plan, of which he was a 
trifle ashamed, since, if it was to be as suc- 
cessful as he wished, it would certainly in- 
volve an innocent deception. He had now for 
several months moved across the face of the 
continent as an expected, and even, to his 
surprise, a distinguished, visitor. Wherever 
he went they knew he was coming, and pre- 
pared for him with ceremonial honours. 
Above all he found from time to time that 
his title was a confounded nuisance, and 
afforded him his only real disappointment 
about Australia, where, he had been led to 
believe, titles impressed nobody. He had a 
longing to appear one evening at some out-of- 
the-way unit of Toc H as a stranger who just 
arrived, sojourned for a while, and passed on. 
Also he was feeling tired, and he wanted to 
sneak away, and be, like Greta Garbo, alone. 
Accordingly he had resolved to put forward 
some unspecified business, some distant rela- 
tive, some friend to whom he had an intro- 
duction (and he certainly had a goodly num- 
ber, many of them in the stress of his pro- 
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brevity, threw things into his bag, and 
emerged on deck again seven minutes later, 
trying to look as though he had been up and 
about for hours. His second appearance co- 
incided with the first Toc H tie to come over 
the top. The tie’s owner picked him out with 
the sure instinct of one who hac done this 
thing many times before, and, again with sure 
instinct, led him down to the saloon where 
most of the passengers had already break. 
fasted. The others tollowed, and soon Bob 
a. completely surrounded by the advance 
jarty of Toc H in New South Wales, gravely 
observing him eating his eggs and bacon. 
The introduction was a successful one, and 
before long the whole Party was seated round 
a table filling the stuffy air of the saloon with 
tobacco smoke, at harmony with one another 
and at peace with all the world, save with 
two stewards who wanted to clear away. As 
8.30 approached some of them had to leave 
to go to work, and eventually Bob and a few 
others were standing on the dock and 
arranging to meet again that evening. B 
nine o'clock Bob was sailing over the Har- 
bour Bridge in a taxi, ready to start a new 
chapter. 

He was to stay in a house where several 
members of Toc H were living together. The 
arrangement suited him well, though at the 
back of his mind was a project that might 
perhaps make him appear an ungracious 
guest, and which might mean that his bed 
would not be slept in for several nights; he 
hoped he would be able to make his explana- 
tions seem tactful and convincing when the 
time came. However, for the moment he 
said nothing, and allowed himself to be plied 
with tea and hospitable talk, until the time 
came to wander down to the Harbour’s edge 
and take a ferry boat back to the city. For 
the next half-hour Bob was indeed ‘a poor 
guest, so charmed was he with all that he 
should have seen that morning, while he was 
asleep in his bunk and rain poured down. 

€ sky was blue again now and the air was 
fresh, and the exhilaration of approaching the 
City's skyscrapers over deep salt water was 
upon him, He decided that he mu write 


3 and describe it all some day, but never 
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new friends he found it more important to 

ISCOVer other interests and bonds in com- 
mon. He found that his new acquaintances 
in Sydney Were responsive to this notion, and 
Soon the talk veered away from Advisory 

Cams, country units, jobs and Federal mis- 
demeanours to the always absorbing topics of 
cabbages and kings. ' 

He decided that he would be happy in 
Sydney and would probably stay a long time. 
But first he had a plan, of which he was a 
trifle ashamed, since, if it was to be as suc- 
cessful as he wished, it would certainly in- 
volve an innocent deception. He had now for 
several months moved across the face of the 
continent as an expected, and even, to his 
surprise, a distinguished, visitor. Wherever 
he went they knew he was coming, and pre- 
pared for him with ceremonial honours. 
Above all he found from time to time that 
his title was a confounded nuisance, and 
afforded him his only real disappointment 
about Australia, where, he had been led to 
believe, titles impressed nobody. He had a 
longing to appear one evening at some out-of- 
the-way unit of Toc H as a stranger who just 
arrived, sojourned for a while, and passed on. 
Also he was feeling tired, and he wanted to 
sneak away, and be, like Greta Garbo, alone. 
Accordingly he had resolved to put forward 
some unspecified business, some distant rela- 
tive, some friend to whom he had an intro- 
duction (and he certainly had a goodly num- 
ber, many of them in the stress of his pro- 
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cumstance or other -that would take him 
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‘away from Sydney” for the inside of a 
week. Before going he would arm himself 
with a list of country units, their mecting 
nights and places, and a map; also, since he 
had so far scarcely been allowed to spend any 
money of his own in Australia, he would 
treat himself to the extravagance, which he 
could well afford, of hiring a car. 

That evening, after a rousing Guest-night 
arranged in welcome to him, he made some 
sort of statement about his private affairs 
which appeared to satisfy everybody, and the 
following morning sct out for the Blue Moun- 
tains, with the well-wishings of Sydney mem- 
bers behind him, and a strict undertaking to 
report to 5, Hamilton Street, in a week’s time. 

In three hours he was 4,000 feet up, in the 
mid& of those Blue Mountains which had 
looked so innocent as he approached them, 
and of which the modern motor road madc 
such light work, but which had proved an 
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insurpassible barrier for many years to the 
early pioneers, The air was heady after the 
enervating atmosphere of Sydney, and for 
two whole days he pottered about, peering 
into immense canyons, exploring the deep 
tangled valleys, burrowing underground in 
the amazing Jenolan Caves, and, in leisure 
moments, taking stock of himself and his 
arduous journey since Fremantle. 

About seven o'clock on the second evening 
he drove slowly into the little township of 
Bulla Bulla, where they mine coal and manu- 
facture cement and play cricket. It was a 
place that had not been built with an eye for 
beauty. Its streets were untidy, mos of its 
wooden houses and verandahs needed paint, 
it was hot, and it was dusty with the black 
du& of coal, the white dust of cement and 
the red dust of earth. 

The family meal was half over when he 
pushed his way through a door into a room 
where 25 men were sitting round a trestle 


table. “ Gudday,” said one of them; “ Sid- 


down," said another; ** What about some 
snags? " said a third, heaping a plate with 
sausages from a pan and putting it in front 
of him, while someone filled a mug with tea. 
Bread, salt, sauce and butter were pushed to 
his end of the table, and not until his inner 
man was provided for did anyone say “ Where 
from?’  “ Sydney,” said Bob laconicallv. 
'" Ah," said the bearer of sausages, shaking 
his head over Sydney and all its ways, and 
apparently dismissing it from his thoughts; 
" well, you've come at the right time; nothing 
much on to-night—glad to have a yarn from 
you; how long out? No need to ask if you're 
from the Old Dart! ” Bob admitted that he 
was, inwardly cursing his inability to hide 
the fact from anyone who saw him at a dis- 
tance of less than a hundred yards, and mur- 
mured something about not being much of 
a speaker—just had an evening to spare in the 
district and thought he'd drop in—heard a 
good deal about Toc H but wasn’t an expert 
on it by any means (“nothing there that I 
couldn't swear to on oath," he thought 
glecfully). i 

; " Sydney," interrupted the pourer of tea, 
in whose mind the word apparently struck a 
chord; " they say there's some lord or other 
coming to Sydney that Toc H have got hold 
of—sounds a bit rum to me.” “‘ Umph,” said 
Sausages, a man of few words but expressive 
monosyllabics. “ Ah wel,” pursued the other, 
"we're only bushwhackers up here" (in 
point of fact most of them were miners), 
“them fellows down below get all the lime- 
light. Fact is they don't understand...” 
The voice trailed off as the bearer of the 
grievance turned to address some fellow bush- 
whacker better able to appreciate the enormi- 
ties of those '* down below." 


" Well, stranger, what's the name?" 
"Staying long? "  "' What's your line? "— 
others crowded round, and put questions, 
uncomfortably personal ones. Bob's vague 
responses were mercifully interrupted by a 
general move to the next room, where meet- 
ings were held, and he managed to escape 
from committing himself to anything more 
definite than: that his name was Bob. 

After the somewhat hearty atmosphere of 


the meal the meeting was unexpectedly 
serious. The Minutes were passed and signed 
with great solemnity. One pitied the Secre- 
tary who indulged in inaccuracy, or, worse 
still, frivolity. The Chairman was impres- 
sive, and had a hammer. First, under the 
heading of business, was some meaty stuff 
concerning jobs. It appeared that for the last 
weck, and for the next weck too, in all proba- 
bility, it was necessary for a member of 
Toc H to be on duty at the hospital all night 
in order to relicve the nurses of the strain of 
looking after a patient who became violent 
from time to time and needed forcible re- 
straint. Next the cemetery, which should, in 
a well-ordered community, be a place of 
cheerful aspect, needed some hard work with 
pick and shovel and honest sweat to rescue it 
from a disordered and depressing aspect. 
There were some hard cases of illness and 
poverty in the township, of the kind which 
does not appear upon official records of cases 
for relief, but has to be discovered through 
a winning friendship. There was also a 
crippled child. There were other problems, 
too, and there were no half measures in deal- 
ing with them. Bob was impressed. 


This all took some time, and when it was 
over a member remarked with startling sud- 
denness that he had a few words to say about 
the religion of the Group. He did not call 
it the spiritual side or the Christian aspect, as 
Bob was prone to do himself, but simply “ the 
religion." It was not, it appeared, all that he 
thought—nay, insisted—that it should be. 
The members listened to him in silence, 
sucking their pipes. A few, apparently not 
religious men, fell to arguing with him. He 
dealt with them sternly, and received strong 
words in reply. Bob felt uncomfortable, 
until he suddenly realised that they knew onc 
another well enough to have strong words 
about rcligion and yet maintain an unbroken 
fellowship. It was, perhaps, one of the big- 
gest achievements that he had so far come 
across in Toc H in Australia. Certainly they 
did not play with Toc H or treat it lightly. 


Serious affairs over, the meeting relaxed a 
little, and finished soon after ten o'clock with 
family worship in a room set apart. Bob was 
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not neglected, but proving as he did to be a 
shy and shrinking person, he was not wor- 
ried into taking any limelight, and was 
allowed to disappear with brief farewells. He 
drove away, paused at the top of a hill to 
look back at the ugly dump of a town, its tin 
roofs gleaming whitely in the moonlight, in 
which unexpectedly there flourished such a 
fine flower of fellowship and service. It had 
not been altogether his idea of a cheery Toc H 
evening, but he drove on thoughtfully, find- 
ing, as he had often found in the last three 
months, that his preconceived ideas about 
Toc H were being shifted about. 

The next night, and the next, he dropped 
in unannounced at Toc H meetings fifty and 
a hundred miles apart. He stumbled inadver- 
tently into the middle of the ceremony of 
Light in an odd little patchwork hut in a 
mining village of one street, containing no 
presentable building save the pub, a hut in 
which he passed two happy hours with seven 
men. He stole unnoticed into a meeung of 
the Branch at Newcastle, Australia’s biggest 
industrial city, a large unit of some dignity 
and civic importance. Here he heard, among 
other things, how members of the Branch, 
with their hands in their own spare time, had 
built eight homes for unemployed men and 
their families, whose need they knew to bc 
particularly urgent. He went to Mittagong. 
where it appeared that in the last few years 
the Branch had built successfully (again with 
their own hands) an Infant Welfare Centre, 
a public swimming pool and park, and a 
mountain scenic road! Busy people, he 
thought, at Mittagong. Some sense of civic 
pride. They ran a boys’ club, too, and as 
proof that they did not work only with their 
hands, they trapped him in argument until 
well nigh midnight on matters political and 
religious. 

He got back to Sydney late one night, re- 
freshed in body and relieved in mind. For he 
had resolved a doubt. He had seen Toc H 
Australia on show and with its windows 
dressed. But now he had caught it unawares, 
and found he liked it just as much. 


The next morning he reported promptly in 
Hamilton Street, said he had had a good holi- 
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day and transacted his business, and asked to 
be allowed to see Toc H in Sydney itself. 
For the next week he had every opportunity 
to do so. He went to mectings of units in 
the suburbs; he spent a Sande afternoon 
with onc of these Groups going aboard the 
cargo ships in harbour, chatting with the sea- 
men and taking odds and ends of reading 
matter; he visited a District Committee, and 
listened to a weighty discussion on pro- 
gramme building; he helped to mark out a 
sports ground for a Sports Day at a Boys’ 
Home; he discussed their big annual Boys’ 
Camp with members of the Parramatta 
Group; and one afternoon, putting on his 
best suit and most imposing manner, he 
attended a meeting of the Senior Advisory 
Committee in the Board Room of a city 
office. Here he met a number of men, not ali 
of them members of Toc H, who were never- 
theless sufficiently interested in its welfare 
to give their time and experience to help it 
prosper in whatever way they could. 

At the end of his week his impressions of 
Toc H in Svdney were indecisive. On the 
one hand ii was clearly inadequate to the 
greatest city in Australia, and the second city 
of the British Empire. Against the back- 
ground of a million and a half population the 
hundred-odd members of Toc H seemed 
absurdly small. In many parts of Australia, 
as he had calculated when crossing the Bight, 
Toc H shows up well when thought of in 
terms of “per head of population 2n 
Sydney it certainly did not. Against this 
rather gloomy reflection he had to set the 
undoubted fact of vitality on the part of the 
few there were. The standard of their think- 
ing, reflected in the quality of their unit 
programmes, was high. In this he saw the 
influence of their Area Commissioner— 
“T. L.” they called him—Professor Tasman 
Lovell; they were fortunate indeed to have 
his energy and enthusiasm behind them. 
Their determination had impressed him, too. 
In a difficult soil, with many past failures 
behind them which might well have resulted 
in discouragement, they were determined to 
plant the seed of Toc H and make it grow. 
His fir& reflections on Toc H in Perth came 


back to him with renewed force. He remem- 
bered thinking how gloriously easy it would 
be to be a slacker in this land of sunshine; 
reflected on the manifold attractions that had 
come his way within the last two weeks— 
surfing, sailing, riding, tennis and a host of 
other things, and always the temptation of 
pure and unadulterated loafing, which 
seemed to him a just description of the 
national habit of gently cooking in the sun. 
Difficult in these circumstances to school 
oneself deliberately to improve the mind, to 
get busy about folk less privileged, to become 
terribly concerned about the eternal realities. 
Yet tiny though Toc H in Sydney was, it 
was standing quite firmly for idealism, and 
was exploring the terra incognita of the 
human spirit, in an environment where 
materialism was a powerful influence. He 
came to the conclusion that Toc H in Sydney 


For the rest of his life Bob Cantelope is likely to hear through his dreams snatches of 
“OW ALTZING MOLDA,” which has been described as the ‘ National. Anthem of Australia.” 


This is how it runs: 


1. Onee a jolly swagnian camped by a billabong 
Under the shade of a collibah tree; 
And he sang as he watched and waited till his billy boiled : 


SNe 
Chorus 


* Chorus repeats third line of cach verse. 


come a-waltzing, 
Waltzing Matilda, Waltzing Matilda, 

You'll come a-waltzing, Matilda, with me, 

And he sang as he waiched and waited till his billy boiled : 
Youll come a-waltzing, Matilda, with me!" 


2. Down came a jumbuck to drink at that billabong, 
Up jumped the swagman and grabbed him with glee; 
And he sang as he stowed that jumbuck in his tucker-hag : 
“ You'll come a-waltzing, Matilda, with me! "' 


3. Up rode the squatter, mounted on his thoroughbred, 
Up rode the troopers - one - two - three: 
‘(Where's that jolly jumbuck you've got in your tucker-bag ? 
'" You'll come a-waltzing, Matilda, with me! 
4. Up jumped the swagman and sprang into the billabong, 
“ You'll never catch me alive! ", said he. 
And his ghost may be heard as vou pass by that billabong, 
'" You'll come a-waltzing, Matilda, with me!” 


was like an excellent miniature; if it were 
ten times as strong numerically it would 
really he the leaven in the community that 
we picture it to be at its best. 

Bob had all the time been aware in Toc H 
New South Wales of a sense of urgency and 
impatience. The number of units was small 
—neither in city nor in country did Toc H 
amount to very much judged by material 
standards. In only eight of the innumerable 
country towns in the State did a Group of 
Toc H exist—mostly the units were in the 
urban districts of Sydney and Newcastle; con- 
sidering how high was the quality of the few 
country Groups that he had seen on his pri- 
vate jaunt, this seemed a thousand pities. 
Feeling that internally all was well, the mem- 
bership in N.S.W. were all out for extension 
and growth. But the way was proving 
extraordinarily hard. 


Matilda, with me!" 


Chapter VI: Bob 
LAND OF THE LONG WHITE CLOUD 


I 


OB'S first two impressions of Toc H New 

Zealand were received before he arrived in 
Wellington. One was contained in a letter 
received from an old friend of his who had 
gone out fifteen years before to settle in New 
Zealand and proved now, somewhat surpris- 
ingly, to be a Toc H member in the city of 
Palmerston North in the North Island. The 
other resulted from the coincidence that his 
cabin-companion on the voyage from Sydney 
across the Tasman Sea proved to be a young- 
ster who had recently left a large Wellington 
School and had two years before attended 
the Wellington Schools Section Camp held 
every year at Christmas in Resolution Bay. 
The letter, included in a large batch of mail 
awaiting him in Sydney, was as follows : — 


Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 
DEAR CANTELOVE, 


A circular arrived a week or two ago from 
our headquarters in Wellington to say that a 
certain Lord Robert Cantelope would be visiting 
New Zealand shortly and that if he turned up 
in our city we were to stir ourselves to show 
him all he wanted to see. Imagine my sur- 
prise! I don’t suppose I had thought much 
about vou since we left our prep. school, and 
vou were the last person in the world I ever 
expected to find either in Toc H or in New 
Zealand. And here you are in both (or very 
nearlv!). Of course you'll come to Palmerston 
North and of course you'll stay with me. I'm 
in the Forestry Department and have collected 
a wife and two children, and it will be grand 
to have you. 


Now I gather that you are some sort of 
big noise in Toc H (I can't quite fathom 
exactly what) and that vou are trying to find 
out all about what units all over the world arc 
doing, so I want to tell you about our Group 
here. I was roped in when a re-start was 
made about a couple of years ago after one or 
two previous rather unsuccessful efforts. H 
was n bit grim at first and I don't really know 
how I stuck it. Then a chap named Cliris came 
along and things began to move. You'll meet 
him when you come up here, and then you'll 
understand why. Even so, things were only 
middling. In fact, to put it plainly, some of us 
had begun to get sick of the sight and sound 
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of each other and I, at any rate, was becoming 
somewhat despondent. 


Not so Chris, however, for Chris is one of 
those go-getters who could sell ice cream to an 
IEskimo at the North Pole. ‘' Boys,” he said 
one bleak night, ''I've got an idea," This 
announcement aroused no apparent interest 
Undeterred, he outlined his idea. Ile had 
noticed (one of Chris’ gifts is noticing things) 
many vouths hanging round street corners and 
conducting themselves generally in a loutish 
manner on Sunday nights. Here we were, 
he said, with a perfectlv good room, replete 
with every modern inconvenience, and just 
wasting our time. Why not turn it to advan- 
tage by trying to get some of the lads of the 
village up to the rooms on Sunday nights 
instead of clowning on the footpaths? There 
were a few vague glimmers of interest. 
‘Sounds all right," said someone present, 
" But—"..— ' But ine no buts," said Chris. 
" Next Sunday night at 7 pip emma you 
miserable blighters be here and we'll get go- 
ing." Next Sunday the said blighters turned 
up, more to see Chris bite the dust than with 
any serious idea of starting anything. “ What 
now? " said someone. '' Wait here and see," 
said Chris and off he sallied into the stormy 
night, leavini a blackness behind him which 
almost equalled the blackness outside. 


The first © prospects " he encountered were 
four youths standing under a street lamp. 
“What are vou chaps doing to-night?” 
Chris asked. ** What the hell has that got to 
do with von? ", was the courteous answer. 
‘Nothing " he replied, ‘ only there's a room 
over there where you can read or have a game 
of ping pong and a cup of tea and a biscuit 
afterwards. 1 thought it might be better than 
hanging round here," ‘ You go to blazes and 
mind your own business," they replied. That 
wasn't all they said either. ‘“' Please your- 
selves,” said Chris, ‘‘ T don’t care if vou freeze 
to death. It will still be there, though, if vou 
change your mind." With that he left them 
and presently came across three more. Much 
the same procedure ensued but one hopeful 
said he would try anything once so Chris lost 
no time in getting him up to the room, intro- 
duced him to the blokes and got him going in 
a game of ping pong. Out he went again and 
some time later returned with another. 
Deciding that this was a sufficient start, efforts 
were now concentrated on the evening's haul 
and after about twenty minutes a diffident 
knock was heard on the door—and lo, one of 
the four who had told him to go to blazes stood 
on the threshold timidly inquiring if he could 
come in. He was in before he had time to 
change his mind. Well, the three seemed to 
enjov themselves, the news got about and with- 


in two or three weeks Sunday night saw about 
a dozen present; and so our Sunday Night 
Club came into being. The numbers continued 
to grow until by the end of the season some 
thirty chaps would be found up in the rooms 
playing ping pong or cards, singing or read- 


ing. Not the ideal Sunday night occupation 
perhaps, but better than loitering on the 
streets. One memorable night was the first 


night the Padre came up. The din was terrific. 
The door opened and there stood Padre, con- 
plete in dog collar. As if by magic a deadly 
silence descended on the gathering. It looked 
for à moment as if the last hour liad come but 
Padre sized up the situation at a glance, let 
out a yell, tore off his coat and collar, rolled 
up his sleeves and brandishing a ping pong bat 
dashed into the fray. [Immediately the din 
resumed and we breathed again. Great scout, 
the Padre. The Club has a separate entity, 
though some members of the Group are always 
present. Toc II is never mentioned unless 
questions are asked but there is plenty of 
Toc H literature about for anyone to pick up 
and read. In those first few weeks finance 
Was never mentioned and no contributions were 
asked for, vet every Sunday night found some- 
thing in the box. All sorts are to be found 
there, even to professional boxers and once a 
couple of employees from a touring circus. 
A little supervision is required to see that the 
show doesn't graduate into a rough-house and 
“two-up "' school, but that is part of the job. 
Thus ended the lirst season. ‘he second is 
about to begin and with it comes the real and 
chiefest job, namely the unobtrusive intro- 
duction of individual Sunday nighters to the 
activities of the Group. Even without this we 
consider the Chib ts justified. 

l seem to have written a good deal about 
this one venture. but really the whole life of 
the Group seenis 10 centre round it, and having 
a corporate job of this kind has really pulled us 
round. I was reading one of the Toc H band- 
books the other day (for the first time, I’m 
ashamed to sav) and was interested to see how 
greatly the need for some such common acti- 
vity Was stressed. Well, it's certainly worked 
here. I hope we'll have something really good 
to show vou when you come 

Yours, 
PRED MONTGOMERY. 
(But | rather fear you used to call nic 
" Stinker."") 


I! 

Bob's young cabin-companion was on his 
wav home from Sydncy where he had been 
on a visit to an uncle. blis Christian name 
was Selwyn and Bob was soon to realise that 
this was a most common name for boys in 
New Zealand, for Bishop Selwyn, the first 
great missionary bishop, had become some- 
thing of a national figure. No sooner did 
Sclwyn spot the button-hole badge in Bob's 


coat than a firm friendship was established, 
for Selwyn had many friends in Toc H in 
Wellington. Bob heard a good deal about the 
Wellington Schools Section and its activities 
and about Ben Malyon around whom they 
centred. He was surprised to hear that in 
term time fifty or sixty boys from three or 
four of the principal Wellington Schools met 
fortnightly in a Toc H meeting place and 
held a unique sort of evening which was a 
kind of cross hetween a Toc H meeting and 
a boys’ club. He inspected some of their 
termly programmes which Selwyn produced. 
and was intrigued by their quality, and he 
pored over a good many albums full of photo- 
graphs. It seemed a jolly sort of show and hc 
looked forward to meeting them all. 


But it was about the annual camp at 
Resolution Bay that Selwyn waxed most 
enthusiastic and of which he seemed to have 
the largest collection of photos. 


Kroolation Buy Camp 


" [Us twenty miles by water from the near- 
est place," said Selwyn, "and we have to go 
there by motor launch. ‘There are no roads 
and, of course, no railway. We get our milk 
from a farm in the bay, the only human 
habitation, and other stores came once a week 
by water.” 

" How many of you went?” asked Bob. 

“About fifty altogether. Mostly schoolboys, 
but we take along a dozen or so orphans from 
Wellington and a few boys who are out at 
work. Then, of course, there are the Toc H 
chaps who staff it. Its quite a good mixed 
bag really.” 


" Don't all the boys stay at school until 
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“An Expedition mtu Shih Cove 


they're sixteen?” asked Bob. remembering 
books he had read about life in New Zealand. 

“ They can if they want to. I mean, there's 
free education until sixteen for everyone that 
likes to take advantage of it, but not everyone 
can afford it. In Wellington there arc lots of 
boys who leave school at thirteen or fourteen. 
I was one of the lucky ones that stayed on." 

“ How old were the boys at camp then?" 

* Oh, about fifteen or sixteen. Some of the 
orphans were a bit younger." 

Selwyn’s untiring description, supplemented 
by some excellent snaps, soon gave Bob a very 
fair picture of the camp-site and of the life 
there. He pictured the steep shores of the 
bay, thickly covered with a tangle of dense 
bush, the little strip of sandy beach with a 
miniature jetty running out into the blue 
water, and the cluster of white tents dotted 
among the lemon and grape-fruit trees at the 
water's edge. 

He wished he had timed his arrival in New 
Zealand a few months earlier so that he could 
have been there. It sounded the kind of camp 
he had always dreamed of; remoteness, lovely 
surroundings, bathing, boating and fishing, ad 
lib., and plenty of congenial companions— 
what more could man or boy desire? When 
Selwyn mentioned an expedition across thc 
spur of bush-clad hill into Ship Cove, where 
Captain Cook had first landed and careened 
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his ship, Bob felt that the picture was com- 
plete. Hc thought of Bill Farthing's boyhood 
in Bermondsey. and of the tens of thousands 
of young lives prisoned in mean and stifling 
streets and allevs in the grim industrial towns 
at home, and wished they could all be trans- 
ported ta such a camp for a while. And he 
wished equally that Selwyn and his friends 
could mee: these brothers of theirs, for he was 
sure that cach had much to learn from the 
other of the art of living. 


Hi 

The first davs voyage across the Tasman 
Sca ended all too soon, for there were many 
New Zealanders aboard and Bob was learning 
a great deal from them about conditions of 
life in the Land of the Long White Cloud, as 
the Maoris call it. Very early in the morning 
on which they were duc in Wellington. 
Selwyn woke him up excitedly. “ Want to 
get a first glimpse of New Zealand?" he said. 
“Land's in sight.” Bob scrambled uncom- 
plainingly from his bunk and pecred out of 
the port-hole. Along the horizon in the 
luminous grey-bluc of carly morning hung a 
long low bank of cloud, pierced here and 
there as he watched by lemon shafts of early 
sunlight revealing the green and brown of 
mounting hill-sides. By the time they had 
dressed and gone on deck the ship was enter- 
ing the Heads of Wellington Harbour. 


The usual little knot of ‘oc H members 
were gathered on the quay to meet him and 
as soon as he had got his baggage through the 
Customs he was carried off to the head- 
quarters of Toc H New Zealand—a two- 
storied wooden house perched on the side of a 
stecp hill overhanging the narrow crowded 
strip of land beside the quays. The Welling- 
ton Branch also meets in this building and 
Bob, who had a theory that unit notice-boards 
often give an excellent indication of the life 
and health of the unit, inspected the various 
notices on the green baize board in the hall 
with a good deal of interest. The first that 
caught his eyc was the announcement of a 
Regional Family Night for that very evening 
to welcome him to New Zealand. Next to it 
was a ligt of names of members doing duty at 
the Missions to Scamen Institute, and next to 


creased numbers taking part in outdoor activi- 
ties, minor injuries will increase. Toc H 
members ought to be able to do somcthing for 
such cases. The part of the Good Samaritan 
is part of their task. Hence a series of seven 
talks on First did. 1f a doctor takes the course, 
it will enable members to sit for a First n 
Certificate. The Fee will probably be 2/- for 
the Tex. Book and 1/- for the Examination. 


3. Lest our meetings become too formal, an 
occasional evening of relaxation is desirable. 
Hence a series of meetings when the members 
meet merely to talk, sing, play and so on. 
Each member will be expected to contribute 
some item. (??7%) Such meetings, though 
apparently casual, will require careful prepara- 
tion. 


4. As 1g38 is the year of the General Election, 
there will be a series of four talks on The 
Citizen and His Government. Mr. J. S. Barton, 
former Stipendiary Magistrate, Special Com- 
missioner in full charge of local affairs in the 
devastated areas following the Napier Earth- 
quake, etc., etc., has readily consented to 
deliver this series of talks. 


Wellington Harbour 


that a poster announcing that an attempt was 
being made to run a Lunch Club on the 
premises. “Phe Branch programme also 
interested him. [t was printed in full detail 
and under it was set out an explanation of 
the various themes running through it, which 
seemed to him to be rather good. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES Or SELECTION :— 
1. 1938 is the 400th Anniversary of the placing: 
of Bibles in the Parish Churches of England. 


Hence a series of seven talks on the Bible and 
its background. 


2. The Government's Physical Fitness Cain- 
paign will be developed this year. With in- 


5. Owing to the modern tendency to stress 
the rhythin in music at the expense of its 
other elements, we are in danger of forgetting 
our English heritage of music. Hence a series 
af six talks on English Music Throughout the 
Ages, illustrated by gramophone records. Mr. 
Karl Atkinson, of the National Broadcasting 
Service, has undertaken to deliver these lec- 
tures and to arrange for the loan of records, 
provision of an electric gramophone, etc. The 
Wellington. Branch of L.W.H. has been in- 


vited, and the invitation has been cordially 
accepted, to attend each of these lectures on 
music. t 


6. We shall cater for the Man in the Street 
by a series of Guest-Nights when the slory and 
principles of ‘Toe H will be clearly presented 
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by Competent Speakers. Mach member will 

make it his duty to bring along a guest who 

is not in touch with oc H. 

7. Occasional provision is made for special 
events. 

Paragraph 2 certainly seemed to be an 
original angle from which to tackle thc 
Fitness Campaign! 

He ate his lunch with about a dozen mem- 
bers who were supporting the new Lunch 
Club and met two lads off the s.s. Remuera 
who knew the Lunch Club at “-Forty-Two " 
in London and had been brought along as 
guests. “*. . Bound together across the 
world . . ." thought Bob once again. “ The 
thing really does work. 1 knew it, of course, 
but it’s nice to prove it like this all the same." 

In the evening fifty or sixty members of 
units in Wellington foregathered at the Well- 
ington South Branch rooms—an old dental 
clinic—to welcome him. The Bishop of Well 
ington, until his consecration, an Archdeacon 
in England and a keen unit padre, turned up 
(somehow or other in his crowded life he 
always managed to find time for any special 
Toc H events) and invited Bob to dinner and 
an evening's talk. Young Selwyn was also 
there with two or three other ex-Schools 
Section lads and there were a dozen other 
chaps about Selwyn’s age who were intro- 
duced to him as " Tocians." These. he 
gathered. were ex-Schools Section boys now 
at work but owing to evening classes and 


study unable ever to attend ordinary unit 
mectings. They had been determined not to 
lose touch with one another or with Toc H, 
and had formed themselves into a sort of 
brotherhood-club, meeting on alternate Satur- 
day evenings. ** Of course, we know we're 
not really Toc H,” said one of them to Bob, 
"and I don't think the powers-that-be really 
approved of us at all at first—they certainly 
didn't like the name we took-—but were 
going to prove our value. We do jobs when 
wc can, which isn't often while we're all 
swotting, and we've all vowed a vow that as 
soon as we're really free for ordinary unit 
life we'll leave this little show and wade in ' 
K * * * 

“Windy " Wellington, as it is called, lived 
up to its name during the first few days of 
Bob's stay, but the week-end dawned warm 
and tranquil. A Training Weck-end was to 
be held at the hut which Toc H had built at 
Mahina Bay round the harbour and Bob gate- 
crashed with enthusiasm. The Hut, lined 
with three ners of bunks, provides ample 
sleeping accommodation for a dozen or more, 
and is shared with Wellington Scouts, who 
have the use of it on alternate week-ends. lt 
is perched precariously on a steep hillside, 
and commands magnificent views across the 
harbour to where the many-coloured roofs 
of the city edar down a dozen steep hill- 
sides to the bluc water. The erection of it was 


no small task as all the wood and materials 
had to be carted up a steep and narrow track 
through the bush from the road at the sea’s 
edge far below. Here they squatted in the 
warm sunshine while various local leaders 
spoke about the problems and opportunities 
before the family in the capital city. On Sun- 
day morning a short camp service was held in 
the little open-air chapel constructed in the 
bush above the hut. The sun streaming 
through the trees made a mottled pattern of 
silver on the grass and touched the altar- 
screen of punga fern with light. An occasional 
tui bird in the bush added its bell-like note 
to the singing. In the afternoon a party of 
them bathed from the narrow strip of beach 
across the road at the foot of the hill, and as 
the low evening sunlight Jit up the hills round 
the harbour so that they took on an air of 
clear-cut unreality, rather like stage scenery, 
they shouldered their packs and tramped 
along the road to Day’s Bay, whence a ferry- 
steamer conveved them back to Wellington. 


IV 
Letter. from Lord Robert Cantelope to 
Lady Portwisile 
Dunedin. 
My Dear SARAH, 

Here I am in Dunedin which is Gaelic for 
Edinburgh and fill of Scots. I left Wellington 
on Wednesday evening by the night boat across 
Cook Strnt to Jyitleton, the port of Christ- 
church and the gateway to the South Island. 
It was 6.40 a.m, when we docked, but on going 
on deck 1 found a party of no less than twenty- 
two Lyttleton members assembled to greet me. 
They dragged me off to their meeting-place 
where the gallant L.W.II. had got tea and 
sandwiches ready for the whole crowd of us, 
and I had to ‘ say a few words " and have 
my photo taken twice. I only had twenty 
minutes before 1 had to catch the train up to 
Christchurch, but I managed to have a yarn 
with their padre who had turned out, and 
gathered that ihe Branch did some good work 
at the Seamen's Institute. I should imagine 
that the padre himself was the moving spirit 
and probably did the lion’s share of the work 
himself. I also inspected the premises of their 
boys’ club. At Christehurch I was met again 
and this time given a huge sit-down breakfast 
ata hotel by the Regional Chairman and Padre 
Owen Williams, the Hon. Dominion Padre. At 
8.35 a.m. I had to catch the southbound ex- 
press and found a dozen Christchurcli members 
on the platform to see ine off. This is typical 
of the way I'm being treated here. The word 
“ hospitality,"' since I came to the Antipodes, 
is taking on a new and fuller meaning. 


From the train I had my first real sight of 
New Zealand scenery and found it very lovely 
indeed. Soon after leaving Christchurch I was 
looking at a beautiful low-lying bank of white 
cloud on the right when I suddenly realised 
that they weren't clouds at all but the snow- 
capped peaks of mountains. Presently they 
came more closely in sight and I realised that 
they were the Southern Alps, the great range 
of mountains that runs almost the whole length 
of the west coast of the South Island. The 
train was now running close to tlie east coast 
and to the left green fields (but we call them 
“ paddocks " here), dotted with hundreds of 
sheep, stretched away to the sparkling sea, 
while to the right the country sloped gradually 
away to the wooded foothills of the white Alps 
glistening in the rather fitful sunshine. The 
paddocks are separated by hedges of furze, 
which in New Zealand is a hedge-plant, and 
as these hedges were now in full bloom the 
general effect was of great squares of rain- 
fresh green set in frames of vivid gold. Al this 


country was, of course, the famous Canterbury 
Plain where all your lamb comes from. (At 
least, I hope it does. If that man Barclay 
Baron tries to persuade you to buy Argentine 
stuff, dou't you have anything to do with it!) 
Shortly before lunch we stopped at Timaru 
and I got out to stretch my legs and have a 
look at Mount Cook which is 12,000 feet high 
and the highest peak in the range. We reached 
Oamaru soon after 1 o'clock. The manager of 
the station restaurant here is secretary of 
Oamaru Branch and I’m told that he spends 
his time trving to spot Toc H badges or ties 
on passengers who pass through, and then 
hauling them off to lunch at his expense. At 
any rate he spotted me all right and I was 
soon installed at one end of the long table with 
local Toc H members, miraculously collected 
at a moment's notice, on either side of me. 
'Then on again in the same train for another 
three hours. About tea-time the train panted 
laboriously up a steep incline and suddenly 
came upon a view of the sea lying directly 
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below us in a wonderful bay with the river 
Waikouaiti flowing out into it and thick bush 
growing right down to the water's edge. It 
was here that some of the earliest settlers 
landed less than a hundred years ago and their 
original whaling-station still stands. The place 
is called Seacliff and I found a Toc H member 
on the platform, waiting 10 say a word of 
welcome while the train halted to get its 
breath. On the platform at Dunedin, which is 
the capital of Otago and the second largest 
city in the South Island, there was quite a 
big crowd of members awaiting me wlio gave 
me a most uproarious welcome. 

So here 1 am, sitting writing in the jolly 
house of one of the jolliest families imaginable 
who have insisted on putting me up while 
I’m here. Already I don't feel a '' guest " any 
more. It's typical of New Zealand hospitality 
that you become part of the family at once, and 
this is specially so in the Scotch south. Toc H 
should certainly flourish in this kind of at- 
mosphere, because by temperament, instinct 
and tradition many of the qualities that we 
prize in Toc H are deep-rocted in so many 
people. The family have all gone to bed and 
only Chummy, the fox-terrier, keeps me com- 
pany. 

Good-night my dear, 
Your loving brother, 


V 

Bob soon discovered that the saving grace 
of humour was much in evidence in Toc H 
Dunedin. He found that the minutes of the 
Branch made most excellent reading and 
copied out an occasional extract into his note- 
book. Back files of the Regional Magazine 
also occasioned many a chuckle. ' That's the 
kind of stuff the good old Jounxar could do 
with a good deal more of," thought Bob 
ungrammatically, as he transposed the follow- 


ing Lines to an Editor who annoys me— 
“ His face is so smug 
It gives me a pain, 
He talks like a mug, 
His face is so smug 
With a soul like a slug 
And a mind like a drain. 
His face is so smug 
It gives me a pain." 
(“ An example of man’s inhumanity lo man ” 
—had heen the unruffled editorial comment). 


In the correspondence columns he found a 
letter which superbly burlesqued all the 
mouthings and grumblings of all professional 
malcontents the world over. He had to read 
it more than once before he realised it was a 
leg-pull and about precisely nothing at all. 

DEAR Stk, 


I have decided to write to vou about this 
matter in order that evervone in ihe Region 
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Bor. 


may have an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion. 

The thing has gone on long enough—far 
too long indeed—and it is high time that some 
action was taken. 1 am surprised that no one 
in the Dunedin Branch has brought it up at 
meetings or that no abler pen than mine has 
sounded a warning note. 

If this continues the Branch will certainly 
feel the effect before long, but if it is remedied 
without delay, it is possible that no ill effects 
will be felt. What pains me, as a Toc H mem- 
ber, is that the Executive put up with this 
state of things. ‘here is far too much of it in 
Toe H. Even if the Executive are not com- 
petent to handle the situation or are iot willing 
to move in the matter, their spineless policy 
should not have extended to the Regional 
Chairman. 

Without making any personal reflections I 
am strongly of the opinion that if he is not 
capable of dealing with these things as they 
arise he should not hold the position. We can 
get men who will act aud the time has now 
come for a ^' Members only ? night to discuss 
the question and appoint a live executive who 
will go into this particular question and will 
remedy this serious position. 

lini Sit, 
Yours discontentedly, 
Nosry, 


Side by side with all this, some of the entries 
in the Jobmastcr’s record book made good 
reading :— 


“Pwo members for a period of about two 
years visited. unemployed men recommended 
to them by a Relief Depót Officer. One man 
was dealt with each week and brought to a 
Branch meeting which commenced with a sub- 
stantial tea at 6 pan. No one in the Branch 
other than the Chairman and the two members 
knew of the man’s identity or circumstances; 
to the members generally he was one of the 
guests. Bach aan invariably enjoyed the 
meeting immensely. Before he left for home 
he was taken to a side-room and shown a pile 
of clothing and invited to “ help us clear up” 
by taking anything he or his friends might be 
able to make use of, He was also given a 
parcel of food, arranged by the Housewarden 
to be © left over ” from tea. All this was done 
in such à manner as to avoid any suggestion of 
charity. His permission was sought to allow 
the L.W.H. wives of the two members to call 
on his wife, aud these ladies did their part to 
make the lot of the wife and children a lite 
easier.” 


One morning, over the inevitable mid- 
morning cup of tea, the Regional Chairman 
and Secretary described to Bob the largest 
corporate job that Toc H in Dunedin had 
undertaken—the provision of wireless sets in 
every Relief Camp in the province of Otago. 
Relief Camps, Bob had already learned, were 


part of the Government's scheme for dealing 
with unemployment. Road-making schemes 
had been instituted, for the most part in 
remote and hitherto undeveloped tracts of 
country, and large numbers of men lived 
under canvas and often necessarily under very 
Primitive and isolated conditions while 
engaged on the work. Sometimes their 
women-folk and children shared the life with 
them. A public appeal had been launched by 
Toc H and, thanks to the friendly co-opera- 
tion of the editor of a large Dunedin news- 
paper, sufficient money was raised to pur- 
chase, instal and maintain more than a dozen 
battery sets. An appeal for books and maga- 
zines had also been made and had met with 
a ready response. In one week more than 
3,000 books and periodicals had been sent out. 


"Sounds like a good bit of work," said 
Bob, t but—well, a bit impersonal, wasn't it? 
I mean, the jolly old personal touch must 
have been out of the question." 


“That's what worried us,” said the 
Regional Secretary. “On rare occasions a 
back-woodsman would turn up at our head- 
quarters, looking and feeling very uncom- 
fortable, to ask for new batteries or valves. 
What little of fricndship was possible was 
shown, but the job seemed a failure; it simply 
didn't get near the man. Finally the Execu- 
tive suggested that I should go round the 
various camps, "inspecting ' the sets. Another 
Branch member, who would have been going 
400 miles of the wav anyhow, volunteered to 
come the rest of the wav. It took us eight days 
(most of my holiday incidentally) and we 
travelled well over a thousand miles, but, my 
Gosh, it was worth it! We slept at the various 
camps and although sometimes the sight of 
“plutes* in à motor car resulted in a certain 
explosiveness of language when we were first 
sighted, the name of Toc H worked miracles 
and we were made most heartily welcome 
everywhere. In fact, the friendliness was 
almost embarrassing sometimes. We really did 
make a lot of friends and it lubricated the 
rather impersonal machinery of the scheme 
with some good personal relationships—many 
of which are Still going strong." 


VI. 


Invercargill, the southernmost city in the 
world, is 139 miles south of Dunedin. Bob 
paid a flying visit to the new Branch there 
(which, he was told, had travelled 1,200 miles 
on extension work the previous year), and 
went with a party of members to the Borstal 
Institution at which they were giving an enter- 
tainment. He was taken to Bluff, the port of 
Invercargill, and stood on the quay there 
beside the southernmost lamp-post in the 
world looking out across Foveaux Strait to- 
wards Stewart Island. In a prominent posi- 
tion, to catch the eye of the seaman coming 
ashore, was displayed a poster inviting visitors 
to pay a call at the Toc H rooms in Invercar- 
gil. Someone suggested a trip across to 
Stewart Island, but Bob took one look at the 
little boat which did the journey and remem- 
bering the reputation of Foveaux Strait as 
one of the roughest stretches of water in the 
world (“the ocean-bed is littered with false 
teeth,” he had been told) decided to stay on 
the mainland. A few days later found him 
back in Christchurch, where he was the guest 
of the Dominion Padre at Christ's College, a 


large school on the English public school 
pattern. He was soon caught up in a whirl 
of Toc H activities, for much seemed to be 
oing on here. He visited the Creichton 
Cobbers’ Club, a large boys’ club run by 
Toc H in the heart of the city, and attended 
meetings of eight or nine units in the city 
and suburbs. He spent an evening with two 
members who were visiting crippled children 
under a scheme by which every crippled boy 
or girl in the city was to be befriended. He 
attended a luncheon for General Members, a 
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regular event, and was allowed to “ listen in ”’ 
to 2 mecting of the Regional Executive where 
he heard of many plans for extension in the 
country districts of Canterbury and in South 
Canterbury, and interesting reports of the 
activities of the fourtcen units comprising the 
Region. On the Sunday evening he attended 
evening chapel at Christ’s College and after- 
wards spoke to a meeting of the College 
Group of Toc H—about 7o boys who con- 
ducted their own meeting and discussed 
plans for a day's outing up the Waima- 
kariri River at which they would be hosts to 
a party of boys from an orphanage. He 
watched a cine-hlm of their camp in the 
Otaki Gorge, at which once again orphanage 
boys had been their guests. Here, he felt, was 
a very live show indeed. 


VII. 


His last month in New Zcaland passed all 
too quickly. Invitations poured in on him 
and there was much that he would like to 
have seen that he had to miss. Reluctantly 
he decided that he must refuse many of them. 
He was determined, however, to see somc- 
thing of Toc H in the country districts before 
making for Auckland in the north. He must 
also stay a day or two at least with old Fred 
at Palmerston North. 

He finally decided, after looking at a map, 
that he could combine the two, for Palmer- 
ston North seemed well placed for expedi- 
tions in the sheep country of Hawkes Bay 
and the country districts of Taranaki. He 
accordingly invited himself to stay with Fred, 
and one warm noon stepped off the train 
from Wellington into the usual Toc H 
welcome-committee with Fred in the fore- 
front. 

That night was devoted to reminiscence, 
and though a few Toc H members blew into 
Fred’s place in the evening to smoke a pipe, 
scarcely a word about Toc H was said, and 
they all listened patiently to a long dialogue 
about the good old days at the good old 
school, and what had happened to young 
Spinks and Ginger Binks and that boy Jinks 
who used to write poetry. But the next day, 
when they had both got all that out of their 
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systems, they got down to Toc H business 
again and began planning out a programme 
for him. They took him for the week-end to 
Waipukarau, a small country township and 
the centre of a large shecp-farming area. The 
Group were the proud owners of a house at 
one end of the main strect. This house had 
once had two storeys, but the top storey had 
been cleverly removed and sold to a farmer 
for nearly enough to cover the cost of the 
whole house. The remainder, with a new 
roof and several coats of paint, was gradually 
being transformed into a centre of community 
life. A meeting was held on the Saturday 
evening and the members proved to be a 
good mixed bag. The Mayor was pilot of 
the Group, which included a good proportion 
of farmers who had driven in from various 
stations a good many miles distant, as well as 
a representative assortment of the youth of 
the town. Bob knew enough already of New 
Zealand life to realise that this mixing-up of 
"town " and “country” clements was no 
easy matter, In a country for the most part 
free of “class " distinctions (though Bob had 
already scen signs of the rise of a “ pluto- 
cracy " in the bigger centres), there are, none 
the less, other fairly formidable barriers 
separating men, and this particular division 
is certainly one of them. 

On the Sunday afternoon all the town 
members had been invited out to the station 
of a large sheep-farmer, a dozen miles out 
of town. and here on the lawns of a lovely 
garden and across a tennis-net the process of 
" bridge-building ” continued. 


Bob found himself after tea strolling in a 
corner of the garden with a young solicitor 
from town, and learnt from him of the 
Group's scheme for taking debating teams 
around the countryside, making new friends 
in new places and helping to keep their own 
and other pcople's minds alert and active. He 
was told, too, of the new spirit of neigh- 
bourliness which Toc H had somehow 
brought to their community and which found 
expression in all soris of simple ways, in 
themselves seeming often trivial but in sum 
total making life a sweeter thing altogether. 
He was amazed with what real affection and 


understanding many of these men spoke of 
Toc H, and yet both meetings and jobs were 
in the ordinary sense almost bound to be 
unsatisfactory. 

Next morning Bob called in at a T.B. sana- 
torium just outside the town to visit a marine 
from H.M.S. Leander who had arrived a few 
months before with his ship on the New 
Zealand station and had been found to be 
suffering from tuberculosis and sent straight 
down to Waipukarau. Toc H in Auckland, 
through its naval members, had soon heard 
about this, and Toc H in Waipukarau was 
almost as soon on the job. The marine was 
cager for the latest news of Home and Bob 
spent more than an hour with him. 


VIII. 


Letter from Lord Robert Cantelope to Lady 
Portwistle. 
Rotorua, 
New Zealand. 
My Drak SARAH. 

Here I am in the middle of all the marvellous 
thermal regions which you've heard about. 
It’s really quite uncanny and I still haven't got 
used to seeing a whole valley steaming and 
cascades of boiling water shooting into the air 
and great brown lakes of boiling, bubbling 
mud. And the smell takes a little getting used 
to Aslicx iv it is sulphur and therefore 


healthy, but the general effect is rather like 
too many bad eggs. I expect it would do your 
rheumatism a lot of good. 

There is no Toc H here so that I'm really 
slacking but I was beginning to feel a bit at the 
end of my tether and as if I simply must get 
away somewhere by myself. Last week I was 
at a place called Wanganui. (I stayed at a big 
boys' school there—a most pleasant experi- 
ence). I went to a Branch meeting one evening 
and got let in for the hardest bit of manual 
labour I've ever done in my life, I think. 

It was all due to the doctor. He got up at 
the meeting and gave a sort of review of the 
jobs that were being done. He showed how 
thev had progressed from the stage when the 
Jobmaster had had to rely almost exclusively 
on widows with untidy gardens until now thev 
had teams of chaps systematically tackling all 
sorts of constructive work in the town. ‘ All 
the same," he said, ''there are some of us 
who sometimes long for the ‘ old-fashioned ' 
gardening jobs, for we felt, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that they contributed something to 
the life of the familv that the organised jobs 
did not give. We felt that we got to know 
the other fellow better when we had sweated 
together in the accomplishment of a common 
task.” 

T suppose we ought to have realised that the 
wicked man was leading us on, but we didn’t, 
and everyone said “ Hear, hear." ‘Then he 
sprang his suggestion on the Branch. He des- 
cribed a household he had visited that week 


a small farming family, the father bedridden 
with a lieart likely to peter out at any minute. 
The mother doing all slie could to carry on, 
two lads at primary school, one daughter in a 
low-paid job in a shop, aud another daughter 


crippled with rheumatic fever. The farm had 
been bought at a time when speculation had 
forced the price of land higher than earning 
capacity could ever warrant, and even with 
good prices life had been hard. Now, mis- 
fortune had followed misfortune—sickness 
came—prices fell—interest payments got into 
arrears—and worst blow of all, with winter 
approaching, ten days notice to quit. 

Just about now feed was scarce, and practic- 
ally the only unencumbered assets left were 
the small herd of cows and a beautiful stack of 
hay. Unless the stack could be shifted it would 
go with the farm. The cows could be pastured 
upon the paddock of a nearby farm until the 
stock sales, but there would not be enough feed 
for them unless the stack could be moved to 
that paddock. 

'* Well," said the Doc. after a telling pause 
—'' what about it? " 

So soon after lunch on the following Satur- 
day, a dozen or so of us assembled at the 
rooms,—an assorted bunch, but not a farmer 
amongst us to direct operations. However we 
had plenty of willingness and a couple of 
pitch-forks. So off we set on push-bikes. 

When we arrived at our destination I soon 
saw the difficulties ahead of us. The farm was 
the wrong way up. That is, instead of being 
a nice horizontal grassy area, it was as nearly 
vertical as could be imagined, and was thickly 
scattered with manuka scrub. Actually, a 
steep valley split the farm in two like a huge 
V. The house was built close to the road at the 
top of the right arm, and we had to scramble 


across the valley to the liay-paddock at the 
top of the left arm. 

A neighbouring farmer had given our new 
friend the use of a paddock at the bottom of 
the valley, some four or five hundred yards 
away from the stack and across a shallow 
stream. ‘lhe sides of the valley were too steep 
for a sledge to be used, but fortunately we had 
taken with us some coils of rope which we used 
to tie up bundles of hay ready to be carried 
down hill and restacked in this other paddock. 
The manuka scrub also played a part in the 
scheme, as with it we were able to bridge the 
stream and cross it without wading. A hay- 
knife was borrowed from somewhere, but it 
took me some time to discover the knack of 
using it. However, bundles were made up in 
time and the procession began. Never before 
had such activity been seen in that valley: 
two men were posted at the top to demolish 
the old stack, and two at the bottom to build 
the new one, and between the two flowed a 
steady streani of animated bundles of bay. I 
was one of the two at the top. 

At first we wasted quite a lot of time, but 
soon found that the best way to tackle the job 
was to divide the carriers into two teams of 
fours cach, and to divide the space between the 
iwo stacks into four more or less equal divi- 
sions, making one member of each team re- 
sponsible tor carrying a bundle from start to 
finish of his division and then be back at the 
start again in time to receive the next bundle. 
In this was the job resolved itself into a double 
relay race, cach team racing against the other, 
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go 


and the members of each team racing to keep 
a steady flow from station to station. 

Some of the hay had been spoilt by the 
weather, and this portion we tossed aside, and 
before dark had the satisfaction of seeing all 
the good hay safely stacked in the new pad- 
dock. ‘The new stack was sufficient to keep the 
small herd in condition until the next stock 
sales, when they were sold at a price that 
made just the difference between poverty and 
want to the little family. 

But I don't know when I've been so utterly 
tired out. E wish brother Tim had been there. 
It would have done hin good to do a little 
real farm-work. His idea of farming is to walk 
about in a nice suit of tweeds poking a pig now 
and then with his stick. 1 wrote him a long 
letter from Western Australia, by the way, 
but he hasn't replied. So now you know why 
I'm finding this few davs' rest in Rotorua so 
Welcome. The Blue Bath here has nearly got 
the stiffness ont of my bones. 

Bv the way, von asked about Maoris and 
Toc H. Wanganui Branch have got one or two 
Maori members but on the whole we've got 
very few of them I'm off to Auckland to- 
morrow. 

Your loving brother, 
Bor. 


IX 


Auckland's harbour is called the Waitemata, 
which is Maori for "oglassy waters." Stand- 
ing in the front of the feerv-boat which was 
conveying him across from the city to the 
suburbs on the north shore, Bob thought how 
well that phrase expressed. the shining calm 
of the lovely blue expanse of water that 
stretched for scores of miles from the busy 
waterfront to suburban bavs and beaches, and 
half a hundred bush-fringed inlets. Great 
liners from Canada, England. Sydney, the 
Pacific Islands and the East lay at the wharves, 
now fast falling astern, while just ahead, at 
the Devonport Naval Base. a cruiser and two 
sloops lay at anchor. awnings spread and 
brasswork winking in the sun. A seaplane 
purred its way through the drowsy sky, 
circled round Rangitoto Island, the extinct 
volcano that lifts its eight hundred fect of 
symmetrical bush-covered loveliness sheer out 
of the sea, and headed down the harbour for 
the base at Hobsonville. Merchant service, 
Roval Navy, Air Force: Bob's heart warmed 
at the thought that—as he had already dis- 
covered— Toc H in Auckland, for all its small- 
ness, touched all three. He had spent a morn- 
ing with the padre at the Flying Angel 


Mission and had learnt how a few Toc H 
folk helped him therc in his task of Christian 
hospitality, and how others—a finc job, this, 
for married members—opened their own 
homes to bring a touch of home to young- 
sters far from their own kith and kin. He 
had been entertained in the wardroom of 
Leander, and in the Warrant Officers’ Mess 
at the Basc, and had been delighted to dis- 
cover that the Regional Secretary was a 
Chicf Petty Officer who had met Toc H Arst 
in Courageous in the Mediterranean, and had 
never let it go. He had heard his dream of 
a house for the Navy at Devonport “like 
Claridge’s at Alexandria," and had heard, 
too, of the very practical first steps that were 
being taken towards this end. He had spoken, 
by invitation of the Commander to the lads 
on the training ship Philomel, and had se- 
cured permission for some of them to spend 
the next week-end with a party who werc 


going up for a training week-end in the 
Waitakerei Ranges. He had been driven out 
to Hobsonville to meet the two members 
stationed there, and had heard of the great 
difficulties in the way of doing much about 
Toc H. “apart from trying to live it,” in an 
isolated community, in almost every respect 
very adequately provided for. 

As the ferry slid to its place at the Bavs- 
water pier, a crowd of schoolboys hurtled 
past him in a wild dash for the row of buses 
waiting to take them on the last lap of their 
way home. In their shorts and open-necked 
shirts (the standard wear of all New Zealand 
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in Bob felt glad to think that 
E Bee Auckland iM at any rate, 
jo e of Toc H was beginning to be 
eun “To transmit to future genera- 
tions 3 . ? He hoped the older men would 
see the urgent importance of doing that. 
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week-end in the Waitakerei Ranges 
B fitting finale to Bob’s time in po" 
Zealand. A brewers dray conveyed the 
party, which included three lads from 
Philomel, into the wilds, at least six people 
pointing out to Bob all the sights, female 
and historical, that were passed on the way. 
A wooden shack, hidden deep in the bush 
and lined with bunks, gave shelter for the 
night, but as long as the sun was up they 
were out in the open. On the Saturday night 
a huge log fire was built in the open hearth 
(for even after the warmest days the evenings 
get suddenly cold) and they squatted around 
it and talked Toc H until they discovered to 
their consternation that it was two o’clock in 


the morning. Next day they bathed de- 


schoolboys) they 


liciously in a swimming-hole nearby, fringed 
with giant ferns and native trees and shrubs, 
and lazed in the warm sun while Bob gave 
them a vivid description of Piccadilly Circus 
on Boat Race Night—about the most dis- 
similar scene he could think of. In the after- 
noon they talked Toc H again. They dis- 
cussed jobs and why they did them, and how 
cleaning out the tower of St. Matthews’ 
Church (“ getting the bats out of the vicar’s 
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belfry," they called it) was real] 
Kingdom of God, and What th 
God really meant, anyway, 
cussed the relationship; if any 
eating (which the limate and « 
ditions of life in Auckland 
temptation of all young men) 
bearing (which was only a h 


n buildin 


e Ki 


of saying “unselfish service” A 
eased me: - And 
Iscussed meetings and what was Wrong wih 
them and what was right with them ang 
why. They chased all sorts of hares anj 
trailed innumerable red herrings; they re. 
peated themselves and contradicted them 
selves; they broke off suddenly into irrelevan 


flippancies; but just as through the tangle of 


leaves and ferns and hanging tendrils sup. 


light filtered down to half a dozen golden 
focus-points of light on the grass where the; 


sat, so through and out of all this tangle of 
talk a few simple fundamental things abou 
Toc H shone out with a new and clearcut 


vividness. 


" We're out not so much for a new state 

n w 

of things as a new state of people,” A 
marised Bob to himself. “Things in the 


main are pretty good in these lovely ia 
but—well, man does not live by bread alone. 
That’s the lesson Toc H is all the ume dis 
to teach us, and that's the lesson, it 2 s 
me, that New Zealand has got to learn " 
natural beauty is ever to be mato = 
beauty of living." d 

It s nene dark as the drar e 
southwards towards Auckland, 4 


last hill-top they stopped to look down at the 
panorama spread out below. The Breat purple 
smear of harbour, shores and hills, was 
starred with innumerable tiny lights, Tt Was 


as though the 


y were looking down, not up, 


into the vault of heaven, “ Perhaps,” thought 


ob with a smile, “ we've really turned the 
World upside down after all! ” 


Rangitoto Island, Auckland Harbour 


ENVOI 
A letter from W. Farthin g to Lord Robert Cantelope. 


Hong Kong. 
My Dear Bon, 

Sorry not to have written lately. I have been 
off the map for a good many weeks. A bloke 
konked me on the head in China one morning. 
I am afraid your second-best trilby got rather 
bent when it happened, and the doctors do not 
seem to think that my left optic will ever do 
much good again. But I am nearly all right 
now really. ‘The hospital down here is A.1. 

There was a spot of bother about it all actu- 
ally. Our Consul got busy and they asked me 
a lot of things. And somebody put a question 
in Parliament at home, but as far as I can make 
out England has not gone to war with Japan 
Over me. It is the first time, honour bright, 
that I have ever been in the hands of the 
police or seen my name in the newspaper. You 
keep clear of both, old man, it simply is not 
worth it. 

I have just had a long letter from Mark 
White, forwarded from Shanghai. He has been 
stopping with that grand old scout, Owen 
Watkins, but he seems to find Africa a bit 
tough. Sounds as if he has been overworking, 
that is the worst of these young lads. I have 
not heard from Sam Scarsdale for months. 
Last time he wrote he had been collecting 
butterflies and probationers up the Amazon 


and a spot of fever as well. I hope the old boy 
is still kicking, it would take more than that 
to do him in. 

Now, Bob, I have got a plan. They say I 
ought to do a voyage to get myself fit—as if 
I had been doing much else ever since we left 
home. So I have been looking out for a spot 
on the map where we could both meet, and I 
put iny money on the Fiji Islands. It is just 
round the corner from you in New Zealand, 
so to speak, and it will give me a voyage 
through the East Indies. Anyway I have 
booked a passage and start on Thursday. Good- 
ness knows when I will fetch up in Fiji, you 
must try to figure it out and see if zou can 
click with me there. The rondevoo ià Suva. 
A chap here says here ought to be a chance to 
Start Toc H there. So let's do a job together 
again, we have not really done one since 
Gibraltar, which seems umpteen years ago, I 
am dying for my old partner and we will have 
fun. 

Cheerio, Bob, I must close now. See you in 
Suva. 

Yours on the job, 
Biv. 


P.S.—And after that I thought we could go 
across to Vancouver perhaps and find John 
Leader. Do you agree? 
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week-end in the Waitakerei Ranges 
B fitting finale to Bob’s time in po" 
Zealand. A brewers dray conveyed the 
party, which included three lads from 
Philomel, into the wilds, at least six people 
pointing out to Bob all the sights, female 
and historical, that were passed on the way. 
A wooden shack, hidden deep in the bush 
and lined with bunks, gave shelter for the 
night, but as long as the sun was up they 
were out in the open. On the Saturday night 
a huge log fire was built in the open hearth 
(for even after the warmest days the evenings 
get suddenly cold) and they squatted around 
it and talked Toc H until they discovered to 
their consternation that it was two o’clock in 


the morning. Next day they bathed de- 


schoolboys) they 


liciously in a swimming-hole nearby, fringed 
with giant ferns and native trees and shrubs, 
and lazed in the warm sun while Bob gave 
them a vivid description of Piccadilly Circus 
on Boat Race Night—about the most dis- 
similar scene he could think of. In the after- 
noon they talked Toc H again. They dis- 
cussed jobs and why they did them, and how 
cleaning out the tower of St. Matthews’ 
Church (“ getting the bats out of the vicar’s 
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belfry," they called it) was real] 
Kingdom of God, and What th 
God really meant, anyway, 
cussed the relationship; if any 
eating (which the limate and « 
ditions of life in Auckland 
temptation of all young men) 
bearing (which was only a h 


n buildin 


e Ki 


of saying “unselfish service” A 
eased me: - And 
Iscussed meetings and what was Wrong wih 
them and what was right with them ang 
why. They chased all sorts of hares anj 
trailed innumerable red herrings; they re. 
peated themselves and contradicted them 
selves; they broke off suddenly into irrelevan 


flippancies; but just as through the tangle of 


leaves and ferns and hanging tendrils sup. 


light filtered down to half a dozen golden 
focus-points of light on the grass where the; 


sat, so through and out of all this tangle of 
talk a few simple fundamental things abou 
Toc H shone out with a new and clearcut 


vividness. 


" We're out not so much for a new state 

n w 

of things as a new state of people,” A 
marised Bob to himself. “Things in the 


main are pretty good in these lovely ia 
but—well, man does not live by bread alone. 
That’s the lesson Toc H is all the ume dis 
to teach us, and that's the lesson, it 2 s 
me, that New Zealand has got to learn " 
natural beauty is ever to be mato = 
beauty of living." d 

It s nene dark as the drar e 
southwards towards Auckland, 4 


last hill-top they stopped to look down at the 
panorama spread out below. The Breat purple 
smear of harbour, shores and hills, was 
starred with innumerable tiny lights, Tt Was 


as though the 


y were looking down, not up, 


into the vault of heaven, “ Perhaps,” thought 


ob with a smile, “ we've really turned the 
World upside down after all! ” 


Rangitoto Island, Auckland Harbour 


ENVOI 
A letter from W. Farthin g to Lord Robert Cantelope. 


Hong Kong. 
My Dear Bon, 

Sorry not to have written lately. I have been 
off the map for a good many weeks. A bloke 
konked me on the head in China one morning. 
I am afraid your second-best trilby got rather 
bent when it happened, and the doctors do not 
seem to think that my left optic will ever do 
much good again. But I am nearly all right 
now really. ‘The hospital down here is A.1. 

There was a spot of bother about it all actu- 
ally. Our Consul got busy and they asked me 
a lot of things. And somebody put a question 
in Parliament at home, but as far as I can make 
out England has not gone to war with Japan 
Over me. It is the first time, honour bright, 
that I have ever been in the hands of the 
police or seen my name in the newspaper. You 
keep clear of both, old man, it simply is not 
worth it. 

I have just had a long letter from Mark 
White, forwarded from Shanghai. He has been 
stopping with that grand old scout, Owen 
Watkins, but he seems to find Africa a bit 
tough. Sounds as if he has been overworking, 
that is the worst of these young lads. I have 
not heard from Sam Scarsdale for months. 
Last time he wrote he had been collecting 
butterflies and probationers up the Amazon 


and a spot of fever as well. I hope the old boy 
is still kicking, it would take more than that 
to do him in. 

Now, Bob, I have got a plan. They say I 
ought to do a voyage to get myself fit—as if 
I had been doing much else ever since we left 
home. So I have been looking out for a spot 
on the map where we could both meet, and I 
put iny money on the Fiji Islands. It is just 
round the corner from you in New Zealand, 
so to speak, and it will give me a voyage 
through the East Indies. Anyway I have 
booked a passage and start on Thursday. Good- 
ness knows when I will fetch up in Fiji, you 
must try to figure it out and see if zou can 
click with me there. The rondevoo ià Suva. 
A chap here says here ought to be a chance to 
Start Toc H there. So let's do a job together 
again, we have not really done one since 
Gibraltar, which seems umpteen years ago, I 
am dying for my old partner and we will have 
fun. 

Cheerio, Bob, I must close now. See you in 
Suva. 

Yours on the job, 
Biv. 


P.S.—And after that I thought we could go 
across to Vancouver perhaps and find John 
Leader. Do you agree? 
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Adelaide 
Aden 

Agra 
Albany 
Alexandria 
Ambala 
Amman 
Auckland 


Badulla 3 ; 
Baghdad-Dhibban 
Bangalore 
Bangkok 

Bass Strait 
Bengal, Bay of . 
Biljinup 
Bogambra 
Bombay 
Brisbane . 
Buckleboo 

Bulla Bulla b 
Burma Oil Field 


Cairo 
Calcutta 
Calicut 
Campbell Town 
Canterbury 
Cawnpore 
Chang-sha 
Chauk 
Cheng-tu 
Christchurch 
Colombo 


Daisy Dell 
Darjeeling 
Delhi 
Devonport 
Dunedin 


Fremantle 


Geelong 
Gibraltar 


Haifa 
Hobsonville 
Holdfast Bay 
Hongkew 
Hong Kong 
Hubli 


Invercargill 
Iron Knob 
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Jerusalem 
Jordan, River 
Jubbulpore 


Kandy 

Karachi 
Katanning 
Kilpauk 
Kinchenjunga 
Kimba 

Klang 

Kohat ‘ z 
Kolar Gold Field 
Kuala Lumpur . 


Lahore 
Launceston 
Lavinia, Mount 
Lebanon 

Lorne 

Lucknow 
Lyuleton 


Madras 
Mahina Bay 
Malacca 

Malta 
Maryborough 
Maymyo 
Meerut 
Melbourne : 
Melville Water 
Meron 
Mingaladon 
Mittagong 
Mount Cook 
Multan 

Mysore State 


Newcastle 
Nilgiri Hills 
Nuwara Eliya . 


Oomaru 
Ootacanmund 
Otago 


Palmerston North 
Penang 

Perak 

Perth 

Peshawar 

Pettah 

Pinjarra 

Port Dickson 
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Port Lincoln 
Port Said . 
Port Sudan 


Quetta 


Rama 

Ramleh 
Rawalpindi 
Rangitoto Island 
Rangoon : 
Razmak : 
Resolution Bay 
Rockhampton 
Rotorua 

Rutha 


Safad 

St. Kilda 
Seacliff 
Selangor 
Seletai 
Shanghai 
Siliguri 
Simla-Delhi 
Singapore 
Sliema 
Suez Canal 
Sumatra 
Swan River 
Sydnes 
Syrinm 


Tangier 
Terang 
Tiberias 
Tienisin 
Tilbury 
‘Timaru 
''okvo 
Toowoomba 
Townsville 
Trinchinopely 
‘Trincomalee 


Waitakerei Ranges . 


Waitemata 
Waipukarau 
Wanganui 
Warrnambool 
Wellington 
Whangpoo River 
Wu-liu 


Yangtse River 
Yorra Yarra 
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